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The Significant 
Railway Results 


The results of railway operation in 1938 demon- 
strate more conclusively than those of any previous 
year the existence, the seriousness and the difficulty of 
the railroad problem in the United States. They show 
more clearly than those of any previous year what may 
make that problem insoluble under private ownership. 
And they also show more clearly than the results of 
any previous year what can and must be done to solve 
the problem under private ownership. 

The railroad problem is essentially a financial one— 
i.e., one of net operating income. Let net operating 
income—the earnings left after paying operating ex- 
penses and taxes—stay too low too long and private 
ownership will not merely die: it will be dead. Only 
by increasing net operating income and keeping it at a 
reasonable level can private ownership be preserved. 

Net operating income was earned in the first half of 
1938 at an annual rate of only 0.67 per cent. This was 
a much lower rate than is required to keep private 
ewnership alive. At that rate it would have amounted 
for the entire year to only $174,000,000. “Other in- 
come” would have made “total income” available for 
paying fixed charges only about one-half of fixed 
charges—in other words, the industry would have in- 
curred a deficit of about $300,000,000. On that basis 
most of the large railway systems still solvent would 
soon have become insolvent; and the nation would have 
found itself with an almost completely bankrupt rail- 
road system on its hands. 


An Unprecedented Change in Financial Results 


But, although observed by few persons for some 
time, a change for the better began in May. In that 
month freight loadings declined to the lowest point to 
which they were reduced by the recession, and began 
slowly to rise. They continued to increase steadily 
throughout the rest of 1938 until—allowing for sea- 
sonal variations—they were in December 24 per cent 
better than in May. The result was the most spec- 
tacular difference between railway financial results in 
the first and the second halves of a year ever reported. 
The railways earned $365,000,000 net operating income 
in the entire year 1938. They normally earn about 40 


of 1938 


per cent of their net operating income in the first half 


. of a year and 60 per cent in the second half and ap- 


parently never before earned more than 68 per cent 
in the second half. But in 1938 they earned only $70,- 
000,000, or 19 per cent of it, in the first half of the 
year, and they earned $295,000,000, or 81 per cent of 
it, in the second half. It was very much the smallest 
in the first half of 1938 that it has been in the first half 
of any of the depression years. It was larger in the 
second half than in the second half of 1931, 1932, 1934, 
or 1937. 

In spite of the large increase in the second half of 
the year, however, it was the smallest amount earned 
in any entire year of the depression excepting 1932, 
being about $30,000,000 larger than in 1932, but about 
$110,000,000 smaller than in 1933. 


The Attitudes of Commission, 
Labor and the President 


In the early part of the year the railways sought 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission a 15 per 
cent advance in freight rates, but were granted only 
about 5 per cent. They then sought a 15 per cent re- 
duction of wages, but secured none at all. The finan- 
cial results of operation in the first half of the year 
demonstrate beyond any question that without the 
substantial increase in their traffic that occurred 
the railroads could not have stood the wages in effect 
throughout the year and the freight rates that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, by its decision late in 
March, authorized them to charge. The Commission 
cannot claim it took this increase of traffic into con- 
sideration when it rendered its rate decision, because 
traffic declined for two months afterward. Nor can 
President Roosevelt claim he took it into consideration 
when he made his first public declaration against a re- 
duction of wages, because at that time traffic was still 
declining. In other words, what the record shows is 
that both the Commission and the President refused 
to do, or opposed doing, what was absolutely necessary 
under the conditions existing during the first half of 
1938.to save the railway industry from financial de- 
struction, and that it was saved in spite of them by an 
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increase of net operating income due entirely to an im- 
provement in general business and traffic that they 
could not have foreseen. 


Improvement Due Entirely to Increase of Traffic 


It is extremely desirable that the increase in the 
volume of freight traffic in the second half of 1938 
should be identified and emphasized as the real and only 
cause of the improvement in railway financial results. 
At the bottom of the “recession” in May freight load- 
ings were only 53.2 per cent as large as they averaged 
in the prosperous years 1925-1929; and throughout the 
first half of 1938 they were smaller than in 1932, 
although there has been since then an increase of about 
5 per cent in the country’s population. In June they 
were 54.7 per cent of the 1925-1929 average; in July, 
56.5 per cent; in August, 55.5 per cent; in September, 
58.0 per cent; in October, 61.6 per cent; in November, 
61.3 per cent, and in December, 66.4 per cent. In 
April net operating income was only $9,200,000 and 
represented an annual rate of return of only 0.54 per 
cent. By October it had increased to $68,600,000 and 
represented an annual rate of return of almost 2 per 
cent. In November it had increased to an annual rate 
of 2.32 per cent. Nothing else could emphasize so 
strongly as such facts that the paramount need of the 
railways is increase in the volume of their traffic unac- 
companied by reductions of their rates or advances in 
their operating costs. 


Unprecedented Curtailment 
of Maintenance and Employment 


In spite of the improvement in its latter half the year 
1938 has gone down as one of the worst, if not the 
worst, in railroad history. Gross earnings were larger 
than in 1932, 1933, 1934 or 1935; but, the increases in 
operating expenses over those years were greater; and 
taxes were larger than in any year since 1930. The 
managements got as much net operating income as they 
did only because they made more drastic restrictions of 
maintenance than in any of the previous depression 
years. The only depression year whose net operating 
income was less than that of 1938 was 1932. How 
much more maintenance was retrenched in 1938 than 
in 1932 is indicated by the facts that although the 
freight business handled was 8 per cent larger than in 
1932, the number of men employed was 9.4 per cent, 
or 98,000, less. At the average wage paid last year, 
this reduction in the number of employees curtailed the 
payroll $181,000,000—an amount almost one-half as 
great as the net operating income earned in 1938, and 
more than one-half as great as the net operating in- 
come earned in 1932. As the reduction was principally 
in maintenance employees it is apparent that the net 
operating income secured last year would have been 
much smaller than in any previous depression year ex- 
cepting for the fact that the amount of maintenance 
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work done was smaller than in any previous depression 
year. The facts do not indicate efficiency or economy. 
They simply indicate that, in order to pay the highest 
wages in history under almost the worst business con- 
ditions in: history, and avoid bankruptcy, many rail- 
ways allowed their properties to deteriorate more than 
in any previous year. 


Purchases Lowest Excepting in 1932 and 1933 


Purchases of materials used principally in main- 
tenance seem to tell a somewhat different story. They 
amounted to $340,000,000, the smallest in any year of 
the depression excepting 1932 and 1933, but about 27 
per cent larger than in those years. However, this in- 
crease in purchases over 1932 and 1933 is principally 
accounted for by an advance of about 20 per cent in 
prices, leaving the amount of materials actually bought 
hardly any larger than in 1932 or 1933. 

Orders for equipment amounted to about $54,000,- 
000, making total purchases from the manufacturing 
industry about $394,000,000. These total purchases 
also were the smallest made from the manufacturing 
industry in any year of the depression excepting 1932 
and 1933, although remaining, partly owing to higher 
prices, about 45 per cent higher than in 1932 or 1933. 

Orders for locomotives declined from 533 in 1936 
and 368 in 1937 to 228 in 1938. The orders in 1938, 
however, exceeded the number placed in any year be- 


tween 1930 and 1936. Orders for freight cars declined . 


from 67,544 in 1936 and 52,738 in 1937 to 16,539 in 
1938, and were the smallest in any year of the depres- 
sion excepting 1931, 1932 and 1933. Orders for pas- 
senger cars declined from 829 in 1937 to 269 in 1938. 
In the seven years ending with 1930 the number of 
locomotives ordered averaged 965 annually, the number 
of freight cars 83,480 and the number of passenger 
cars, 1,875, while in the seven years ending with 1937 
the averages were, locomotives, 201; freight cars, 
25,450; and passenger cars, 239. 

While other facilities of the railways were declining 
or deteriorating in 1938, their mileage of line was mak- 
ing the greatest decline in history excepting in one year. 
Total new mileage built was 38—the smallest of record 
excepting in 1933. Mileage abandoned was 1,897—the 
largest of record excepting in 1934. The net result 
was a decline in the country’s total railway mileage of 
1,859 miles. This was the eighth year in history, and 
the seventh consecutive year, in which abandonments 
exceeded 1,000 miles. Abandonments during the last 
seven years have been as follows: 1932, 1,452 miles; 
1933, 1,876 miles; 1934, 1,995 miles; 1935, 1,843 
miles; 1936, 1,523 miles; 1937, 1,140 miles; 1938, 
1,897 miles; total, 11,725 miles. The largest mileage 


abandoned in any state last year—215 miles—was in 
Nevada. New York was second with a total abandon- 
ment of 201 miles. 

The increase of traffic, and the consequent phenom- 
enal increase of net operating income, in the second 
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half of 1938 have made prospects of the railway in- 


dustry and the railway manufacturing industry much 


better than they were a year ago. In November, the 
latest month for which statistics are available, and 
relatively the best month of 1938, net operating income 
was earned at an annual rate of 2.32 per cent. If the 
railways should earn at only this rate throughout 1939 
their net operating income for the year would be about 
$600,000,000, or 65 per cent larger than in 1938, and 
larger than in any year since 1930 excepting 1936. But 
as their traffic and net operating income have now in- 
creased more than seasonally for eight months they un- 
doubtedly will continue to do so during most, if not 
all, of 1939. If this should be the case, their net in 
1939 might approach 1936’s $667,000,000. 


Greatly Improved Prospects for 1939 


An increase of net operating income to this level 
probably would rapidly cause an increase in buy- 
ing of equipment and materials from the $394,000,000 
level to which it declined in 1938 to an annual level of 
at least $750,000,000. Such purchases averaged more 
than $800,000,000 in 1936 and 1937. 

To say that the immediate prospects of the railways 
and the railway manufacturing industry are greatly im- 
proved is not, however, to say that they are good, be- 
cause the prospective net operating income and, there- 
fore, the prospective railway buying of 1939 are only 
about one-half as large as the actual net operating in- 
come and buying of 1929, a decade ago. Furthermore, 
as was indicated in the early part of this editorial, ex- 
perience in 1938 gives a very solemn warning to those 
able to understand it regarding the dangers of the pres- 
ent railway situation. In the first half of 1938, with 
a freight traffic about one per cent smaller than in 
1932 and 7% per cent larger than in 1933, the rail- 
ways, in spite of the most drastic retrenchments in 
their entire history, earned 37 per cent less net oper- 
ating income than in the first half of 1932 and 54 per 
cent less than in the first half of 1933—the two worst 
previous years of the depression—and incurred a def- 
icit after charges of $181,000,000, or $1,000,000 a day. 


The Warning of 1938 


These facts show that, on the basis of the traf- 
fic, rates, wages, prices and taxes of the first half of 
1938, the railway industry of the United States as a 
private enterprise was doomed to early financial de- 
struction, and that the people of the country were con- 
fronted with the early necessity of adopting govern- 
ment ownership to keep the railways in operation. 

Who knew that traffic would not remain on that 
basis? Who knows how long it will be before it again 
declines to that basis? Nobody. But during that first 
half of 1938 hardly a finger was lifted by any person, 
agency or interest to help railway management pilot 
private ownership through the most critical and threat- 
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ening crisis in its entire history. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission granted only a 5 per cent advance 
in rates when 15 per cent was sought. Members of 
Congress, for their own political purposes, scuttled pro- 
posed legislation for railway relief because railway 
management decided to seek a 15 per cent reduction of 
wages. The unions of railway employees refused to 
agree to any reduction whatever of the highest wages 
in history. The President of the United States pub- 
licly announced his opposition to any reduction of wages 
when the smallest net earnings in modern history were 
being made and traffic was still declining. No business 
or farm organization made any statement in behalf of 
the railways indicating that its members had the slight- 
est realization of how serious the railway crisis was 
or any interest in it. 


The Vital Need of the Railways 


Suppose that business and traffic had remained as 
bad for a year more as they were in the first half of 
1938. There would have been a lot more talk than 
there is now about railway legislation during the next 
session of Congress, but probably all the talk would 
have done no good, because probably all the legisla- 
tion that could have been passed would have been too 
late. There would have either been recognition by this 
time of the necessity of both reductions of wages and 
larger advances of rates, or of the fact that private 
ownership was done for. 

The effects of the lack of traffic in the first half of 
1938 and of the increase of traffic in the second half 
on railway financial results equally emphasize that the 
one great and vital essential to a solution of the rail- 
road problem under private ownership, if present 
wages, prices and taxes are to be maintained, is a very 
large increase in the volume of railway traffic. How 
can that be secured? Only, first, by changes in gov- 
ernment policies regarding transportation which will 
enable the railways to get a larger share of the total 
traffic available ; and, second, by changes in the policies 
of government, business and labor which will increase 
the total traffic available for all carriers. 

Nobody knows of how much freight traffic the rail- 
ways have been deprived by their competitors, but an 
estimate by the Bureau of Railway Economics, which 
is the most reliable available, regarding the division of 
the traffic in 1926 and 1937, throws light on the ques- 
tion. According to this estimate total ton-miles of freight 
traffic in 1926 were 594,000,000,000, of which 75.4 per 
cent were railroad traffic. In 1937 total ton-miles 
were 554,000,000,000, of which only 65.5 per cent 
were railroad traffic. Railroad freight revenues in 1937 
were about $1,400,000,000 less than in 1926. If the 
railroads had got 75.4 per cent of the total freight traffic 
in 1937, and received for carrying it the same revenue 
per ton-mile as in 1926, their freight revenues in 1937 
would have been only about $325,000,000 less than in 
1926. That about $527,000,000 of the decline in their 








freight earnings was due to loss of traffic to other car- 
riers is indicated by the fact that the part of the total 
traffic carried by them declined from 75.4 per cent in 
1926 to 65.5 per cent in 1937. The remaining decline 
of about $550,000,000 in their freight earnings was due 
to the decline in their average revenue per ton per mile 
from 1.081 cents in 1926 to 0.935 in 1937; and it is 
agreed by most traffic experts that this decline in their 
average rate was almost entirely due to efforts made 
by them to avoid losing more traffic to other carriers. 
Thus it would appear that by (1) taking traffic from 
the railways and (2) forcing them to reduce their rates 
the competition of other carriers cost the railways about 
a billion dollars in freight revenues in 1937 and a pro- 
portionate amount in 1938. 


Effects of Unfair Competition 


If this competition were unaided by government and, 
therefore, fair, there could be no justifiable criticism 
of it—but most of it is aided by government and, con- 
sequently, unfair. Obviously, therefore, the first step 
that should be taken to cause the increase in traffic 
which the experience of 1938 has shown that, with 
present rates, wages and taxes, the railways must have, 
is the adoption of federal and state legislation to 
equalize the regulation and subsidization of the rail- 
ways and their competitors. How much the freight 
earnings of the railways would be increased by 
equalization of government treatment of them and their 
competitors is, of course, conjectural, but it seems con- 
servative to estimate that, on the basis of present busi- 
ness conditions, the increase would be a half billion 
dollars annually. 

In recognition of the importance and seriousness of 
the long-range railroad problem, it has been subjected 
to study by representatives of more groups of the 


people within the last year than at any time since 1919, 


if not, indeed, during any previous year in history. 

A notable declaration which does not refer to the 
railroad problem, but which advocates principles the 
application of which would solve it, is that entitled, 
“Industry’s Program for American Progress,” which 
was adopted by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers on December 8. This program says: “Regu- 
lation, for the public good, of certain aspects of private 
enterprise is recognized by all as an essential function 
of government. Government should not, however, 
cither operate or directly control the facilities of private 
business engaged in production or exchange of goods 
and services. . . . Government should not attempt by 
compulsion or inducement to control the kind or quan- 
tity of goods and services to be produced and dis- 
tributed to the people, beyond measures required to 
insure fair, free and open competition and to protect 
the public health.” It is to be wished that all manu- 
facturers and other business men would recognize the 
fact that these two sentences constitute a condemnation 
and indictment of the entire present unequal govern- 
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mental policy of regulation and subsidization of trans- 
portation agencies and would act accordingly. 


Important Studies of Railroad Problem 


Another notable document is the report of the 
“Committee-of-Six”—three railway presidents and 
three railway labor leaders—concerning the transporta- 
tion problem which was made to President Roosevelt 
on December 23. This is the most adequate and con- 
clusive statement of the causes and solution of the 
country’s transportation problem, excepting in one par- 
ticular, that has ever been prepared. The exception 
is that it makes virtually no reference to the high labor 
costs due to high wages and expensive working rules 
which are among the most important factors in the 
problem. Never before have the causes and effects of 
existing competitive conditions in transportation been 
so completely stated and conclusively demonstrated. 

Another group working on the railroad problem is 
the Transportation Conference sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States, consisting of 
representatives of various business groups. Indica- 
tions are that its report will err as much by inade- 
quately emphasizing the causes and effects of present 
transportation competitive conditions as does the report 
of the Committee-of-Six by inadequately emphasizing 
the existence, the causes and the effects of high railway 
labor costs. 


Only Comprehensive Action Will Serve 


The nation has had a railroad problem for many 
years. It caused the adoption of government operation 
in 1918 and the return of the railways to private oper- 
ation in 1920. Passage of the Transportation Act of 
1920 was the most constructive effort ever made to 
solve the problem. It has been greatly changed by the 
depression, the increase of competition by other car- 
riers largely due to governmental aid, and the policies 
of the Roosevelt administration regarding prices, wages 
and taxes. There must be legislation even more com- 
prehensive than the Transportation Act of 1920, and 
also much more unified and courageous action by rail- 
way managements, if the railroad problem of today is 
to be solved. 

In view of the short-range trend, there is no hazard 
whatever in forecasting that 1939 will be a very much 
better year than was 1938 for the railways and the 
industries depending on their purchases for business. 
In view of the long-range trend in the affairs of the 
railways, however, nothing could be more hazardous 
at present than to forecast their future even for a few 
vears. But one thing is certain—if private ownership 
is to be maintained—government, labor, business and 
railway management will have to do much more to 
prepare private ownership for passing through the nex: 
depression or “recession” than they did to prepare 
for passing through the “recession” of 1937-1938. 
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What Will Earnings Be in 1939? 


Carloadings approaching the 1936 level seem likely— 
Such loadings should yield 600 millions or more N.R.O.1. 


developments in railway traffic and earnings and, 

based upon them and the outlook for production by 
some of the nation’s key industries, predicted that car- 
loadings and net railway operating income for 1939 
ought to come pretty close to those of 1936. (In 1936 
freight cars loaded totaled 36 millions and net railway 
operating income was 667 million dollars.) 

A lot of water has gone under the bridge since De- 
cember 3, when we made that prediction—but nothing 
of a kind to induce us to reduce our estimate. As a 
matter of fact, if we were to revise our prediction at 
all, it would be slightly upward, rather than downward. 


¢ the Railway Age of December 3 we surveyed recent 


Political Factors Omitted 


There are strings tied to this prediction, of course. 
Our estimates are of necessity compounded only of the 
factors in the railroad situation that we know about. 
We don’t know anything about the possibilities of a 
war in Europe, either pro or con. We don’t know a 
great deal, either, what thoughts may be going on in 
the minds of some politicians—which may bode either 
good or evil for the railroads. We will say this, though, 
about the present political outlook, namely, that there 
has been a great deal of discussion about plans to help 
the railroads and little or none that we know of, about 
schemes to harm them. 

But we are leaving international affairs and domes- 
tic politics out of our calculations—and simply ask our- 
selves : Supposing nothing political is done either to help 
or. harm the railroads, what then? What will they 
probably have in 1939 in the way of traffic? How much 


money will they earn? And how much will they be 
able to spend to contribute employment and prosperity 
to other industries ? 

Our prognostication, as we stated above, is that the 
roads ought to do about the same business and make, 
perhaps, only a little less than the 667 millions of net 
railway operating income which they earned in 1936. 
Compared with 1938, such traffic and earnings would 
be a big improvement (20 per cent in traffic and more 
than 66 per cent in earnings). This, however, would 
be a good deal like giving a square meal to an unem- 
ployed man who hadn’t eaten in a week. That is to say, 
the fellow would be better off than he had been—but 
his basic difficulties would not be settled by a long shot. 


600 Millions Is Not Enough 


Neither will the railroads be out of the dog-house if 
they should earn 600 millions in net railway operating 
income in 1939. Because 600 millions would represent 
a return of less than 214 per cent on the money invested 
in railway property. And you can’t get new investment 
money to come into an industry freely, to keep its plant 
up-to-date, when the old money is earning less than 
2% per cent. If the railroads don’t start attracting in- 
vestment money pretty soon, it is just going to be too 
bad for the industry and the people who work for it 
because railway competitors (thanks to the generous 
taxpayers) are getting huge new investments each year. 
An out-of-date railroad system finds it pretty tough, 
competing with an up-to-date highway system or water- 
way system—just like a crystal set radio would find it 
hard to compete against a modern electric phonograph, 
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Chart I—Showing How Railroads Make Money In Proportion as Carloadings Increase 
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even where the customer would prefer a radio to a 
phonograph if one equally as modern were available. 
Well, then, net railway operating income of 600 plus 
millions which we foresee, barring political upheavals, 
in 1939 isn’t so much. But it is 239 million dollars, or 
66 per cent, better than 1938, and that is something. 
Moreover, since the thoney the railroads spend with the 


manufacturing industry (as an empirical fact) usually - 


exceeds slightly the sum they earn in net railway oper- 
ating income, it follows that, in 1939, the railroads 
should spend more than 600 millions with manufacturers, 
which is 206 millions, or 52 per cent, more than they 
spent in 1938. 


Good Fall Loadings Forecast a Good Year 


Now as to how we arrive at our estimate—barring 
political intervention—of 36 million carloadings and bet- 
ter than 600 millions of net railway operating income 
in 1939: First we invite attention to Chart I herewith, 
which shows what a close parallel there is between 
freight carloadings and net railway operating income. 
It will be seen that in three years prior to 1938 (1933, 
1935 and 1936), freight carloadings ended the year at 
a materially higher level than they were at the beginning 
of the year. Next, observe what happened to the curve 
in 1934, 1936 and 1937—particularly 1936 and 1937. It 
seems quite clear from the chart that carloadings run- 
ning strong at the end of the year are a pretty good 
augury for good business in the following year. 

For example, carloadings ran strong at the end of 
1935, foretelling that 1936 would be a year of increasing 
traffic. Likewise at the end of 1936 loadings were run- 
ning strong, foretelling rising traffic for 1937. The 
1937 rise—later on in the year—turned sour, to be 
sure, but even at that 1937 piled up more carloadings 
than 1936; so the augury of strong loadings at the end 
of 1936 was still a true one. 

Continuing to observe the chart, it will be seen that 
in one of the three years (1933) strong late-year load- 
ings were not followed by such a very good year (1934) 
—but, even here, 1934 loadings were materially better 
than those of 1933. (And politics was plainly the reason 
why loadings in 1934 did not improve any more than 
they did.) 





Politics Can Kill Good Prospects 


Experience since 1932, then, as this chart shows, has 
been that a strong upward trend of loadings at the end 
of a year foretells that the next year will be a good one. 
(Even 1932 bears this out. Its year-end loadings were 
not so good—but, it will be remembered, the banking 
crisis came in at this period. Until this difficulty arose, 
the autumn increase in loadings had been healthy—and 
it got healthy again in 1933 as soon as the banking situa- 
tion was cleaned up.) Referring again to the chart, it 
will be seen that the kind of carloadings behavior which 
forecasts a bad year to come is one in which the normal 
seasonal upturn fails to develop in the fall (as it failed 
in 1934 and 1937). On the other hand, where the fall 
upturn is unseasonally strong, a good year following 
can be counted upon (failing the political blight which 
kept the lid on traffic growth in 1934). 

So much then for generalities—1939 promises to be 
a much better year for traffic and earnings than 1938. 
But how much better? We invite a glance at the fig- 


ures at the top of the next column. 

These figures show a very close parallel in average 
weekly carloadings between the last half of 1938 and the 
They show almost as close a parallel 


last half of 1935. 
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Average Operating 











Weekly 1938 of Income 1938 of 

Carloadings 1935 % in Millions 1935 % 

938 1935 +or—- 1938 1935 +or-— 
rn cacnalaeeeue ere 572 564 +1 38.4 26.9 +42 
ME cn cactcsicseens 598 626 ~4 45.4 42.2 +7 
SOMME cccccccece 638 657 -3 50.4 57.4 -11 
CENT cccceccsvecawe 711 713 os 68.6 75.5 -9 
TOOVOMDES .ccccsccces 632 626 +1 *50.0 54.2 -8 
WORM 6c veeeecees *580 586 a *40.0 46.0 -13 
ere rer 3,731 3,772 —1 292.8 302.2 -3 


* Estimated. 





between net railway operating income in the latter months 
of 1938 with the same months in 1935—but not quite the 
same parallel, because wage rates and some other operat- 
ing costs and taxes are higher now than they were in 
1935. The closeness of the parallel of carloadings be- 
tween the latter half of 1938 and the latter half of 1935 
is further shown by Chart IT. 


Conditions Now Closely Parallel 1935-36 


Now, we know from past experience that the volume of 
loadings we had in the latter half of 1935 was the fore- 
runner of a 1936 carloadings total of 36 millions. Is 
there any very good reason why the kind of loadings we 
have been having recently should not prove to be the 
forerunner of loadings of 36 million cars in 1939? We 
believe not. Take, for example, the estimate of the Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Boards. They forecast that, in the first 
quarter of 1939, freight loadings should total 10 per cent 
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Chart II—The Loadings Parallel Between The Second Halves 
of 1938 and 1935 
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more than in the first quarter of 1938. If this prediction 
comes true, then loadings in the first quarter of 1939 
will be only about one per cent less than they were in 
the first quarter of 1936. 

In our issue of December 3 we quoted the eastern 
editor of “American Builder” as predicting that resi- 
dential building in 1939 would be from 25 to 35 per cent 
above 1938. We quoted the editor of “Iron Age” as 
predicting an increase of about 74 per cent in iron and 
steel production in 1939; and the directing editor ot 
“Automotive Industries” who foretold an increase of 
from 25 to 30 per cent in automotive production. In a 
copyrighted article published on Christmas Day, the 
North American Newspaper Alliance quoted the editors 
of a number of business publications on prospects for the 
coming year. All of them were optimistic and typical 
of them was a prediction by the editor of “Business 
Week” that in 1939 industrial output “could easily be 
20 per cent ahead of 1938.” Now it so happens that a 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Will Liberal Loans Be Offered? 


Without passing on the question 
whether the government ought to 
lend liberally to the railroads, or 
whether the railroads should bor- 
row, what islikely tohappen? Evi- 
dence cited herein indicates that 
some government opinion and some 
railroad opinion favor such loans. 
Instances are cited where the car- 
riers could spend money to their 
profit and that of their patrons, 
contributing to national recovery, 
if funds were available on favorable 
terms. : 


examined the probabilities of railway traffic and 

earnings in 1939—purely on a basis of the present 
political situation of the railroads remaining unchanged. 
And in that article we endeavored to indicate how the 
prospective improvement in earnings would probably be 
translated into larger purchases from the manufacturing 
industry. Now, there are several developments which 
might occur which would considerably increase the pur- 
chasing power of the railroad industry above that which 
we have indicated as probable in the preceding article. 
These potential developments are the following: 

1. A more liberal policy of government loans to the 
railroads for maintenance and rehabilitation. 

2. Changes in the Interstate Commerce Act which 
would ease the railway’s competitive handicaps, and 
enable them to secure more traffic and improve their 
earnings on the traffic they already “have. 

3. The government’s program for increased arma- 
ments—which might include some provision to make the 
railroads better prepared to meet a war crisis than they 
are at the present time. 

In this article, and the two articles which immediately 
follow, we examine each of these possible developments 
in turn—both with regard to the possibility of their 
occurrence, and what their effect might be on the rail- 
ways’ contribution to general recovery by larger pur- 
chases from the manufacturing industry. The matter 
under examination in this article is that of the proposal 
that liberal terms be granted to the railroads by the 

. F. C. on loans for the purchase of equipment or for 
catching up on back maintenance. 


1: the article immediately preceding this one we have 


Would Railroads Accept the Money, If Offered? 


_Our purpose here is analysis only. We do not write 
either as advocates or opponents of such a program. 
We inquire merely: Is it likely that the government will 
offer loans to the railroads on liberal terms? And, if 


the government does make such loans available, will 
the railroads take advantage of them or not? This last 
is not an idle question, because there is plenty of advice 
going around from good conservative sources which 
urges that government loans are no answer to railroad 
difficulties; that, if the indusfry is placed on a sound 
self-supporting basis it can get all the money it needs 
from private investors; and that, if the industry is not 
going to be put on a sound basis as to earning power, 
then it has not got any business borrowing any money 
from anybody. 

Be that argument sound or not, what is the evidence 
as to the likelihood of government loans? Well, as to 
the first question—whether the government is likely to 
offer the railroads loans on liberal terms? ‘The most 
significant hint along this line that we have seen is the 
recent questionnaire issued by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 12 asking each railroad to 
enumerate specifically the nature and extent of the main- 
tenance and capital expenditures which would be re- 
quired to enable the roads in 1939 to handle the volume 
of traffic they actually handled in 1937. Replies to 
the questionnaire are expected to be in the Commission’s 
hands by January 15. 

We pretend to no inside information as to why the 
Commission issued this questionnaire. We believe, how- 
ever, that mere academic curiosity is insufficient to ex- 
plain it. Somebody around the government must be 
interested in learning how much the railroads need to 
effect their rehabilitation. And such an inquiry would 
not miake sense unless the persons instigating it had 
some thought that the funds needed to effect the re- 
habilitation would be obtainable from some source. We 
believe the evidence favors the view that some in- 
dividuals, either in Congress or the administration, or 
both, are inclined to favor liberal loans to railroads; 
and, consequently, that it is quite possible that such 
loans may be proffered. 


Evidence from Committee-of-Six 


Proceeding then to the next question: If the govern- 
ment should offer such liberal loans, would the railroads 
borrow the money? The most persuasive evidence on 
this point, it appears to us, is the report of the com- 
mittee-of-six. The committee believes that, for the R. 
F. C. to be allowed to lend money to the railroads, as- 
surance should not be required as at present that the 
road is not in need of reorganization—but simply that 
the borrower stands a reasonable chance of being able 
to pay the money back. The committee thinks the R. 
F. C. ought to be allowed to lend money to railroad 
trustees. As for maintenance loans, the committee 
recommends not only a very low interest rate but also 
that the money be lent on security no greater than of 
making such loans payable prior to the payment of 
dividends or interest on contingent-interest securities. 
For equipment loans, the committee believes the R. F. C. 
ought to make money available at 2 per cent, and lend 
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up to 100 per cent of the value of the equipment bought, 
with liberalized terms for repayment. 

These proposals are generous indeed, from the bor- 
rower’s standpoint. As to whether the railroads would 
take advantage of them or not—we can only observe 
that, if the railroads do not want such loans, then why 
should the committee-of-six, which has such close con- 
tact with the very center of the industry, propose them? 
The fact that the committee-of-six proposed such a 
liberalization of the terms of government lending to the 
railroads, it seems to us, is about as conclusive evidence 
as one could ask for that some railroads, at any rate, 
are prepared to take advantage of these terms if they 
are offered. 


What the Money Might Be Used For 


As to what sort of expenditures the railroads might 
profitably make, given the necessary credit, our tech- 
nical editors offer the following outline, which does no 
more than hit the high spots—suggesting the kind of 
evidence which may be available in specific detail when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission receives the 
answers to the questionnaires which it has sent out. 
Some of these high spots follow: 


Locomotives 


With the exception of 1936 and 1937 railway pur- 
chases of new motive power and rolling stock have been 
negligible since the early days of the depression. At the 
end of 1936, 31 per cent of the steam locomotives were 
29 or more years of age and less than 30 per cent have 
been built since the end of 1919 (17 years of age or 
under). In the case of switching power more than one- 
third were 29 years of age or older and less than one- 
fourth have been built since the end of 1919. Following 
the purchases of locomotives in 1936 and 1937 the loco- 
motives built since the end of 1919 still amount to only 
30 per cent of the inventory. 

Instances have occurred where new freight locomo- 
tives of the high-horsepower-capacity type capable of 
hauling heavy trains at high speeds have paid for them- 
selves in four or five years. The demands for increas- 
ing speeds in passenger service call for locomotives which 
are adapted for fast running without causing excessive 
wear and tear on the track or on the locomotive itself. 
With nearly one-third of the locomotive inventory still 
close to 30 years of age or over and 70 per cent of it 19 
years of age or older, the opportunities for reduced ex- 
pense and improved operation from the investment in 
new power are obvious. 

Take the case of Diesel switching locomotives for in- 
stance. There has been a steady increase in the propor- 
tion of total switch-engine hours which are produced by 
Diesels for several years. From less than 2 per cent in 
January, 1937, the proportion of Diesel-engine switching 
hours to the total yard engine hours has now increased 
to nearly 5 per cent. Furthermore, this service is being 
rendered by about 2 per cent of the total switching loco- 
motive inventory. It is thus evident that the surface of 
the possibilities for improvements in economy and serv- 
ice which the Diesel-electric switching locomotives have 
demonstrated for themselves has scarcely been touched. 


Freight Cars 


Freight cars have been permanently retired during the 
past eight years at the rate of over 80,000 per year, with 
new installations of about 20,000 cars per year. There 
has thus been a steady decline in the total number of cars 
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on line. The cars at present available are adequate for 
a peak loading of about 850,000 cars per week without 
the danger of car shortages. This is little more than 
the peak volume of traffic actually handled during the 
fail of 1937. It is evident the total supply of cars avail- 
able for the peak movement next fall, according to pres- 
ent trends, will not be sufficient to handle more than the 
fall peak of 1937, and will scarcely do that without scat- 
tering car shortages. A basic level of from 15,000 to 
20,000 new cars are purchased each year, irrespective of 
how low traffic levels may be. Should traffic levels rise 
above those represented by the fall peak of 1937, pur- 
chases would have to be increased to avoid shortages. 
With a prospective fall peak of 900,000 cars per week, 
from 90,000 to 100,000 additional cars would be required. 

However, the improved credit of the railroads which 
would result from such traffic levels would undoubtedly 
add materially to the car orders in the interests of reduc- 
ing obsolescence and might well produce a market for 
from 40,000 to 50,000 additional cars during the year. 
Such an addition to the market might also be effected if 
credit were available even if traffic levels did not exceed 
those of 1937. 

The modernization of freight cars, such as the replace- 
ment of the present freight-car brakes by the new AB 
brake is also much in need of prosecution. It is the in- 
tention of the Interchange Rules to have all freight cars 
equipped with the new brake by January 1, 1945. Up 
to the present time these brakes have been applied at a 
rate scarcely one-third that required to meet this schedule. 


Passenger Cars 


Railroad history is fairly consistent in showing the 
rapid installation of any development in passenger-car 
construction or appointments which meet with popular 
approval. ‘This was evident in the rapidity with which 
air conditioning was installed in passenger cars following 
demonstrations of modern installations in 1930. In nine 
years more than 11,500 passenger coaches and Pullman 
cars have been so equipped, notwithstanding the fact that 
the period spanned one of the worst depressions the 
railroads have ever been through. Similarly, since the 
first lightweight streamline train for operation on fast 
schedule was installed in 1934, a total of 85 such trains 
have been installed. With a return of credit, not only 
will there be a marked stepping up in the purchase of 
new equipment of lightweight construction, but there 
will also be a marked increase in the prosecution of re- 
habilitation programs Further cars of all-steel construc- 
tion will be air conditioned, the lighting will be modern- 
ized, modern seats installed, and the cars fitted with 
lounge and toilet facilities of the type to which the public 
has already become accustomed through its contact with 
the new de luxe trains. 


Structures and Track 


3ecause so many facilities now need expansion or re- 
vision, or both, it is difficult to say just what class of 
improvements will yield the greatest return. Among 
the demants which stand near the head of the list is the 
revision of engine terminals, including enginehouses and 
locomotive handling equipment, facilities for the delivery 
of water, fuel and sand, etc. In many cases boiler-wash- 
ing facilities are obsolete or non-existent. The modern- 


ization of engine terminals will yield a large return on 
many roads. 

Shops, like engine terminals, are among the first rail- 
way facilities to feel the effect of fluctuations in traftic; 
furthermore, there is no type of facility that becomes 
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obsolete sooner than shop plants and shop equipment. 
For this reason many roads can effect large savings by 
constructing new shops or rebuilding existing layouts and 
equipping them with modern machine tools. 

Another phase of terminal improvements which will 
yield large returns on many roads is the reconstruction 
of existing classification yards, particularly to provide 
for hump switching, car retarders, scales for motion 
weighing, etc. On not a few roads the reconstruction 
of facilities for the repair of freight cars will yield large 
returns, both in the more efficient conduct of this work 
and in making possible the more prompt forwarding of 
cars under load. 

With the continued purchase of new locomotives with 
larger tanks and with the increasing demands for shorter 
overall schedules, has come a demand for the revision 
of water facilities. For years water has been delivered 
to locomotives at the rate of 1,500 to 2,500 gal. per min- 
ute, and engine tanks with capacities up to 22,500 gal. 
require as much as 15 minutes to fill. To reduce these 
delays, water delivery facilities are now being built to 
deliver up to 5,000 gal. per minute on some roads, and 
are under consideration on others. These higher deliv- 
eries lead in turn to the reconstruction of treating facil- 
itits to provide for the larger draft, while the larger 
locomotive tanks make it economical to respace water 
stations and provide larger storage supplies. Further- 
more, with lengthened engine runs, water treatment is 
no longer a problem of the individual station, but of en- 
tire districts to insure more uniform water over these 
extended runs. Investment in the improvement of these 
facilities yields large returns in reduced cost of operation. 

For years grade reduction constituted one of the 
major types of construction and while there are still 
many instances where investment in such work will yield 
large returns, the initiation of extra high speed schedules 
for passenger trains has brought with it a demand for the 
reduction of curves to as low as 1 deg. and 1 deg. 30 
min. to avoid the restriction of speeds, which can no 
longer be tolerated. Although this work is as yet in 
its infancy the need is growing rapidly and curve re- 
vision is a necessary corollary to high speed operation. 

In still another direction, through the purchase of 
work equipment for maintenance of way operation the 
railways can effect marked economies. The widespread 
acceptance of such equipment in recent years comprises 
one of the outstanding developments in railway practices. 


Signaling 


Automatic signaling is justified on 6,000 miles of line 
not now so equipped, but the great opportunity in this 
field is to utilize new systems of signaling such as mod- 
ern interlocking, remote control, centralized traffic con- 
trol, cab signaling and car retarders. Many projects of 
this character will not only expedite train and yard 
operation but also will reduce operating expenses suf- 
ficient to return the investment in from four to six years. 

In order to determine the volume of this work that 
should be done, a survey was made of 31 roads (includ- 
ing large, average and small roads) with varying types 
and volumes of traffic, to determine if adequate funds 
were available, how much money they would be war- 
ranted in spending on a sound economic basis for modern 
signaling facilities. Some roads reported that the op- 
portunities were vast, but that they had no definite fig- 
ures available. Twenty-one roads reported, however, 
that they could spend $15,853,000 to install various 
Systems of modern signaling which would be justified 
on the basis of expediting traffic and reducing operating 
expenses. The total length of main line involved in 
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these projects is 20,800 miles. Giving consideration to 
certain practical limitations, it is estimated, from this 
information, that the roads as a whole could spend to 
advantage more than twice as much money as the 20 
roads mentioned previously, and $35,000,000 has, there- 
fore, been set up as a conservative amount which could 
be spent justifiably in 1939 for new automatic block 
signaling, interlockings, cab signaling, centralized traffic 
control and car retarders. 

The only reason that certain extensive installations 
have not been made is that the funds for capital expendi- 
tures are limited. Roads which have fair earnings during 
1939 will utilize some of these funds for signaling in- 
stallations, while other roads which are less fortunate 
will be further handicapped by a lack of proper sig- 
naling improvements. If the federal government can 
loan these railroads funds with which to make these 
signaling improvements, the traveling and shipping public 
would be benefited, and the savings effected by these 
projects could be turned back to repay the loans. Men 
would be employed by manufacturers in building the 
equipment and by the railroads in installing and main- 
taining the signaling systems. 


What Will Earnings 
Be in 1939? 


(Continued from page 6) 


20 per cent increase in carloadings over 1938 would be 
exactly what the railroads need to produce the 36,- 
000,000 loadings which were shown in 19306. 


What Earnings Would 36,000,000 Loadings Give? 


An “educated guess” that loadings in 1939 ought to 
touch 36,000,000 therefore, seems to gee pretty well with 
what the experts are forecasting for the probable in- 
crease in industrial production. 

Now, if the railroads should happen to hit 36,000,000 
in loadings in 1939, what would their net railway operat- 
ing income be? Experience in recent months (see table) 
shows that the roads are able to turn carloadings into net 
railway operating income about (but not quite) as well 
as they did in 1935. But, in 1936, loadings of 36,000,000 
produced net railway operating income of 667 million 
dollars. Shave that figure 2 or 3 per cent—and the 
result is what the roads ought to earn today with 1936 
loadings. Hence, it looks to us as if a prognostication 
of 600 millions of net railway operating income for 1939 
errs, if at all, on the side of conservatism. 

Such earnings are not enough to take the railroads out 
of their difficulties—but net railway operating income of 
600 millions would be about 239 millions more thari was 


_ earned in 1938. And, as previous experience has shown, 


every dollar added to net railway operating income 
means slightly more than a dollar of additional pur- 
chases by the railroads from the manufacturing industry. 
So that is what 1939 looks like to us—even without 
any loans on easy terms from the government, or without 
any expenditures to equip the railroads for national de- 
fense, or without any legislation to remove any of the 
competitive injustices under which the railroads now 
labor. Maybe the situation may be ameliorated by legis- 
lation. If so, the 600 millions of net railway operating 
income and even more than that in purchases from 
manufacturers might be largely exceeded. On the other 
hand, other political factors might come in to diminish 
earnings, but we don’t know what they would be. 





What Chances Has Legislation? 


The only legislative proposals 
which promise to have easy sailing 
in the present Congress are those 
which are non-controversial. Yet 
it is only the controversial and 
hard-to-pass measures which can 
Whether 
a real remedy to railroad ills is to be 
achieved in the present Congress, 
therefore, depends upon the extent 
to which friends of the carriers will 
rally to oppose the politics of the 
which wax fat 


yield any genuine relief. 


pressure groups, 
upon railroad starvation. 


the chances that legislation will be enacted at the 

session of the Congress which opened this week 
which will improve the railways’ financial position (and 
their employing and buying power), over and above 
such improvement as might be expected without any 
new legislation. In the first article in this issue—fol- 
lowing the leading editorial—we have examined briefly 
what seem to be the prospects of the railroads for the 
year 1939 without anything being done politically to 
give them a more even break than they now enjoy. In 
the second article herein (the one immediately preced- 
ing this one) we inquire into the likelihood of the gov- 
ernment’s becoming somewhat more liberal than it has 
to date with its loans to railroads. Complementary to 
the discussion of that question, we also get into the 
matter of what the railroads might spend borrowed 
money for, if a lot of it were made available on easy 
terms. 

Thus, in the two articles which have preceded this 
one, and now in this article, and in the one immediately 
following (which discusses the railroads’ relation to 
national defense) we endeavor to cover all the major 
factors which are likely to have a bearing on the fortunes 
of the railroad industry, its employees and the indus- 
tries it patronizes in the year 1939, 

So, now, to get down to the subject at hand: What 
chances are there that legislation for the relief of the 
railway industry (other than government loans) will be 
enacted in the coming months? If the chances are good, 
what kind of legislation is most likely to succeed—and 
what, if any, specific good will it do to the financial 
status and the employing and buying power of the 
railroads? 

We have no inside information to offer in answer 
to these questions. There is a considerable volume of 
respectable opinion which holds to the belief that there 
will not be any legislation in 1939 which will be of 
any material benefit to the railroads. This opinion takes 
cognizance of the fact that when, this past autumn, the 


TT ine article examines what, if any, appear to be 





railroads dropped their project for a reduction in wages, 
President Roosevelt virtually gave his word that he 
would support a program for legislative relief of the 
rail carriers, provided railroad managements and or- 
ganized labor would agree upon a program for such 
legislation. The President himself appointed a joint 
committee of managers and labor executives (the now- 
famous committee-of-six) to formulate such a program, 


and now this committee has rendered its report—a most - 


comprehensive and able one too. 


We Have Had Promises Before 


This is all very well, the pessimists observe, but they 
remind us that President Roosevelt promised to deal 
definitely with the problem of the railroads as long ago as 
1932—and he showed that, even at that time, he fully 
appreciated some of the principles which the committee- 
of-six is now urging. Since President Roosevelt was 
backward about pushing railroad relief legislation when 
he had a Congress made up predominantly of yes-men, 
these doubters argue, how can he now expect to secure 
the passage of a legislative program when he has an at- 
least-partially-independent Congress on his hands? 

We think that argument has enough plausability to 
make it advisable at least to consider it in any attempt 
to get a reasonable guess as to what is likely to happen. 

But, we believe, there are at least a few considera- 
tions which are worth citing which tend to minimize the 
weight of this objection—and here they are: In the first 
place, both Chairman Wheeler of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce and Chairman Lea of the House 
Committee have announced their intention to introduce 
legislation dealing comprehensively with the railroads 
early in the present session. Thus it may very well be 
that pressure for legislative action, which the administra- 
tion may no longer have the power to give, may find 
an effective substitute in Congress itself. 


Senator Wheeler once or twice has seemed on the 
verge of readiness to deal constructively with the rail- 
roads, only to yield to the temptation to go off on a 
witch-hunt instead—and we must keep our fingers crossed 
as far as he is concerned until he gives evidence that he 
is willing to turn loose some of the real statesmanly power 
which he demonstrated in the court fight. Mr. Wheeler 
has the spark of a great man in him—only he prefers to 
submerge it most of the time. Mr. Lea, on the other 
hand, is a conscientious and public spirited man, with none 
of the Huey Long about him—and it is inconceivable that 
he would enter upon as serious a matter of public busi- 
ness as the railroad situation and turn it into a cheap 
farce, as Mr. Wheeler did his investigation into so-called 
railroad financing. 


All in all, and after weighing evidence that we have 
not space to cite, we are inclined to believe that there is 
more real drive both in the Administration and in Con- 
gress toward constructive and comprehensive dealing 
with the railroad situation than there has been at any 
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time since the passage of the Transportation Act of 
1920. Maybe we are over-optimistic. On the other 
hand, the statement we have just made is not so very 
strong at that, because there hasn’t been any measurable 
quantity of constructive interest in the railroads in Con- 
gress in most of the past 18 years. So, to say that 
there is more of such interest now than there has been 
since 1920 is not of itself an argument that a constructive 
legislative program really has a chance. 

Assuming, just for a moment, that some beneficial 
legislation may have a chance of passage—what are the 
most likely to make the grade of all the proposals that 
have been made? There is no more convenient sum- 
mary of the proposals than that presented by the report 
of the committee-of-six. The committee-of-six recom- 
mendations include most of the important ones which 
others have made, except that none are made for dealing 
more satisfactorily with labor relations. Putting these 
aside for the time being, and concentrating solely on the 
recommendations of the committee-of-six—just which 
of the proposals made by this body are most likely to be 
enacted into law, assuming that there may be at least 
some legislation? 

Well—there are some of the proposals of the com- 
mittee-of-six that are not very controversial. It recom- 
mends, for instance, that there be some reorientation of 
duties in the Interstate Commerce Commission, including 
the setting up of a new transportation “planning” body. 
Even in the Commission itself there seems to be con- 
siderable opinion in favor of a change in this direction— 
so maybe something will come of it. The long-run favor- 
able effects of such a change in the regulatory machinery 
as the committee-of-six has recommended would be very 
great. Nevertheless, such a change would probably not 
have any very great immediate effect; and, moreover, 
there are pressure groups which would eventually lose 
their half-Nelson on the railroads if this change were 
effected. We do not delude ourselves into the belief that 
they will let go without a fight 


These Measures May Be Enacted 


There also seems to be fairly general agreement that 
there should be some revision in the rule of rate-making, 
but here again the probable tangible results are pretty 
hard to estimate—at least until the final draft of the pro- 
posed changes is available. 

Relieving the railroads of the cost of reconstructing 
bridges when waterways are improved, and throwing out 
the land-grant rates are two of the committee’s proposals 
about which there is little opposition—and which ought 
to stand a pretty good chance of enactment. On the 
other hand, they alone are not important enough to 
change the railroad situation from a famine into a feast. 

There are a couple of other of the committee’s recom- 
mendations which, while somewhat controversial, still 
probably do not arouse the opposition of particularly de- 
termined pressure groups, and hence they may stand 
fairly good chances of enactment. These are the pro- 
posal for the revision of the sections of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act which have to do with repara- 
tions, and that for extending the powers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission over intrastate rates. Also, 
it might be possible to secure the enactment of measures 
giving the railroads some degree of tax relief, and free 
them from expenditures for grade crossing elimination. 
But, here again, no insolvent railroad will become solvent 
merely by the enactment of these proposals. 

Recommendations that a special reorganization court 
be set up, and that the law with respect to consolidations 
be changed ought to have a fair chance of passage, in our 
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opinion, but, here again, while the long-run effects might 
be important, their tangible effects are pretty much any- 
body’s guess—at least until they are reduced to specific 
form. 


These Measures Are Needed for Real Relief 


Over and above all these measures there remains a 
considerable grist of proposals which are out-and-out 
controversial, but the enactment of which could not fail 
to be of immediate and important help to the railroad 
industry. These are: 

1. The adoption of a definite national transportation 
policy, to insure impartial treatment of all the agencies 
of transportation. 

2. Extending the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to include all agencies of transporta- 
tion. 

3. The repeal of the long-and-short-haul clause. 

4, The transfer of all the government’s promotional 
activities regarding transportation to a new “‘transporta- 
tion board.” 

5. The imposition of tolls on the inland waterways. 

These recommendations go right to the very heart of 
the artificial and onerous handicaps which the railroads 
have to face in meeting competition. There are one or 
more powerful pressure groups which will battle to the 
death against the enactment of practically every one of 
these proposals. No amount of good-will toward the 
railroads on the part of Congress or the Administration 
(we hazard the guess) can possibly avail to get a single 
one of these measures enacted into law unless there is 
brought into being a political demand in behalf of this 
legislation on the part of individual voters numerically 
stronger than the votes that the pressure groups are 
able to muster in the defense of their special privileges. 

Right here, as we see it, lies the answer to whether the 
railroads are likely to receive any tangible and early 
benefit from legislation enacted in their behalf. If organ- 
ized railway labor is determinedly behind the recommen- 
dations of the committee-of-six and will explain and ad- 
vocate these proposals to its members through the union 
publications, then a considerable political force may be 
built up to offset that which the pressure groups inter- 
ested in competing agencies of transport have already 
built up. If the railroads also will carry on an intensive 
campaign of education—first, among their own employ- 
ees, and, secondly, among the shipping and traveling pub- 
lic, then the power of the pressure groups who will battle 
for the status quo may be offset. 


Will Managements and Labor Truly Co-operate? 


In short, the way it looks to us, the only proposals 
which have been made for legislative relief of the rail- 
roads which promise any genuine tangible benefits are 
the controversial proposals. And whether the contro- 
versial proposals have a chance of enactment or not is a 
question which is largely up to the railway labor execu- 
tives and to railway managements. These proposals are 
in the public interest and can be “sold” to the public 
with a clear conscience. But they are not the sort of 
thing the public knows about automatically. 

If someone can inform us that the railway labor 
leaders and railway managers are going to carry on 
a vigorous program of education among railway em- 
ployees and the public regarding these controversial 
proposals, then we will be ready to predict that legis- 
lation in 1939 may accomplish something of tangible 
value for the railroad industry. Without such infor- 
mation, we cannot make such a prediction. 





Railroads and National Defense 


Any realistic industrial mobilization program should bring 
a “do-it-now” urge to carrier-rehabilitation proposals 


HATEVER may be its final form and extent, 
the Roosevelt Administration’s national defense 
program, if it is to be developed along realistic 
lines, cannot but have a favorable influence upon the 
railroad situation. Adequate and efficient transportation 
facilities must be the sine qua non of effective industrial 
mobilization for war. Just what the defense program 
as a whole will contemplate is a matter of wide specula- 
tion; from the initial expectations of a “Fourth New 
Deal” with aspects of pump-priming expenditures it has 
lately been getting within the narrower bounds of a pay- 
as-you-go proposition. In any event it is expected to 
bring about some shift in Administration emphasis from 
consumer goods to durable goods industries, and to 
occupy a major part of the present session of Congress. 
Administration officials in recent weeks have been sur- 
prisingly outspoken on some phases of the program, 
scrupulously uncommunicative concerning others. The 
railroad phase is one of the latter. Responsibility for the 
industrial mobilization program falls upon Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Louis Johnson who has been delivering 
numerous addresses on the subject before various or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country. As yet, how- 
ever, he has made no “railroad speech.” 


Transport One of the “Bottlenecks” 


Mr. Johnson likes to call the industrial mobilization 
program one of “clearing bottlenecks.” Among the “bot- 
tlenecks” to which the War Department has thus far 
given its attention is that of organizing industrial plants 
for the production of wartime necessities. In that con- 
nection thousands of plants have been inspected and ear- 
marked as sources of specific materials. Along the same 
lines are plans for assuring an adequate number of skilled 
airplane mechanics, and the recent lining up of the utility 
companies for the expansion of generating capacity to 
provide adequate power reserves in war-material produc- 
ing centers. 

It is understood that transportation is another “bot- 
tleneck” not far below the foregoing on the War De- 
partment’s list. The Department realizes that it must 
have the railroads in “tip-top” shape; it has no idea 
that other agencies have developed to the point where 
wartime transport needs could be met without an ef- 
ficiently-functioning railroad system. On the other hand 
it has not yet got around to announcing definite plans 
for clearing the railroad “bottleneck.”” One reason for 
the delay, no doubt, has been the preoccupation with 
other phases of the program; although another is per- 
haps the feeling that while the railroad problem has its 
vital national-defense angle it also has many other aspects. 
And this complication may well have fostered what ap- 
pears to be the War Department’s current disposition to 
await from other sources a general railroad rehabilitation 
program which could be topped with a national-defense 
touch. Thus it is difficult to predict what form of gov- 
ernment aid may be extended for the purpose of re- 
habilitating the carriers in the interest of national de- 
fense. Loans on liberal terms, guarantees of net income 
and subsidies have been suggested; but amidst the va- 


riety of ideas is the virtual unanimity on what President 
Roosevelt in other connections has often called “agree- 
ment on objectives,” i.e., that something must be done 
about the railroads if the industrial mobilization plans 
are to be rounded out in realistic fashion. 

It is also, of course, a matter of opinion as to what 
the national defense program should contemplate in 
railroad rehabilitation work over and above that needed 
to put the carriers in shape to meet and anticipate the 
country’s normal commercial transport requirements. 
In its recent report, President Roosevelt’s railroad com- 
mittee-of-six emphasized the “essential part” which rail- 
roads must play in the event of war; while the “Survey 
of Transportation in the United States,” which accom- 
panied that report, found that “To place the railroads 
and other agencies of transportation on a sound and 
equitable commercial basis will not only make them able 
to meet the normal demands upon them for traffic, but 
will also place them in position to meet extraordinary 
demands that may grow out of a state of war.” There 
is other respectable authority in the industry for such a 
view, i.e., that a wartime set-up would create no difficul- 
ties if the railroads prior to the emergency had been able 
to follow their traditional policy of keeping the develop- 
ment of their facilities a few jumps ahead of the antici- 
pated growth in normal traffic. Persons holding this view 
point out that increases in freight traffic brought about 
by a national emergency should not, if handled properly, 
pose problems any greater than come with the present 
seasonal and cyclical traffic swings, which the carriers 
have always made it their business to anticipate. Also, 
the mass movement of troops has been likened to the 
handling of football crowds, a job which the railroads 
take in their stride. 


No Accurate Estimate of Wartime Load 


“Tf handled properly,” however, is a vital “if,’”’ since 
the delays and congestion characteristic of the World 
War’s railroad picture were due in large measure to lack 
of proper control of the movements. This point has 
since been driven home to the military authorities time 
and again by M. J. Gormley, executive assistant of the 
Association of American Railroads, who has been de- 
livering a “Transportation in Time of War” lecture at 
the Army War College, Fort Humphreys, D. C., for the 
past 16 years. As Mr. Gormley put it in one of these 
lectures—“you should arrange all of the movements on 
the principle that nothing must be put on a car for 
storage purposes, and there must be a place available 
to unload the car without delay at destination.” In his 
latest lecture on November 14, 1938, Mr. Gormley told 
his audience that he had tried to obtain figures showing 
what the total war load really amounted to, but he has 
never succeeded in getting a very reliable estimate. Ac- 
cepting as an hypothesis one estimate putting the war 
load at 15,000,000 tons a year, the A. A. R. executive 
assistant went on to call this an increase in traffic which 
“would cause no difficulty whatever if handled unde: 
proper control.” 

Assuming then, for the sake of conservatism, that th: 
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railroads will meet any wartime demands if prior to the 
emergency they have received the rehabilitation required 
to maintain them as efficient carriers of the nation’s 
peace-time traffic, they still remain a vital consideration 
in national defense plans. As is well-known, they have 
not in recent years been able to maintain their facilities 
in that “ahead-of-the-game” fashion which was their 
habit in the 1923-1929 period. It has been estimated 
authoritatively that a 20 per cent cyclical increase in 
traffic would now bring difficulties, produce car short- 
ages. Thus there is plenty of work to be done, and the 
national defense program, if its sponsors would face the 
facts, must influence railroad rehabilitation favorably by 
supplying the incentive to make now “the acceptable 
time.” 

In other words it should create the compulsion to get 
an immediate start on a program which might otherwise 
encounter further delay. And if the rehabilitation work 
is undertaken on the scale and schedule required to 
make up for lost time, an immediate start would mean 
making available to the railroads funds—whether from 
earnings, loans or grants—which would enable them to 
spend a billion dollars a year. 

This billion-dollar-a-year figure is among the latest 
authoritative estimates of what the carriers could profit- 
ably spend during each of the next few years for new 
freight cars and locomotives, repair of existing equip- 
ment and improvement in track and facilities. The fig- 
ure was used by the committee-of-six and also by R. V. 
Fletcher, vice-president afid general counsel of the A. A. 
R., in his recent presentation before the Senate finance 
committee’s sub-committee investigating incentive taxa- 
tion. Specifically, Judge Fletcher said that the carriers 
could, among other smaller outlays, profitably make an- 
nual expenditures of $300,000,000 for 100,000 new 
freight cars; $200,000,000 for 2,000 new locomotives ; 
$100,000,000 for 2,000,000 tons of new rail; $90,000,- 
000 for cross ties; and $10,000,000 for ballast. 


History Repeats Itself 


A nice piece of business, but all necessary for industry’s 
normal transport needs—and for national defense. In 
the latter connection evidence that the railroads must be 
up-to-date on their peace-time programs if they are to 
meet wartime demands can be found in the situation pre- 
vailing during the years immediately prior to the World 
War. Let the national-defense planners look back upon 
that picture, and double it for a preview of what might 
become the railroad history of the next war—if such an 
emergency should arrive in advance of railroad rehabili- 
tation. A vivid picture of that pre-war situation was 
included in “American Railroads: Government Control 
and Reconstruction Policies,” published in 1922 by Wil- 
liam J. Cunningham, the James J. Hill Professor of 
Transportation at Harvard University’s Graduate School 
of Business Administration, who served during the war 
as assistant director of operation on the~staff of the 
Director General of Railroads. Reviewing the 1906- 
1916 decade, Professor Cunningham said in part: 


Critics of private railroad management state that the railroads 
“broke down” in 1917, just at the time when transportation effi- 
ciency was most vitally necessary. If it is true that the rail- 
coads then failed in the emergency, we are as much interested 
now in the causes of the failure as in the failure itself. To get 
at the causes it is necessary to trace the events of the decade 
preceding the period of the war. 

_ Until a few years prior to our entrance into the war, it had 
een the traditional policy of the typical American railroad to 
‘eep its equipment and facilities well ahead of the demands of 
“rowing traffic. The cost of additional or improved equipment, 
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and of additional or enlarged terminals, trackage, and other 
physical facilities, was met either from current income or from 
the sale of new securities. As a result of this policy, the typical 
railroad was always equipped to handle its growing business 
economically. There was an ample factor of safety, so that the 
ever-increasing volume of tonnage and passengers could be 
handled expeditiously and without congestion. 

The ability to continue this policy depended upon. net earnings 
sufficient to insure ample credit. . . . The law of increasing re- 
turns had its full application as the improvements or enlarge- 
ments in equipment and facilities made it possible, with the larger 
traffic, to operate at lower unit costs. These lower unit costs 
enabled the railroads to absorb the gradually increasing wage 
rates or other additional operating expenses and taxes, and be- 
cause investors had confidence in railroad securities they were 
easily marketable. 

This situation continued as long as net earnings were sufficient. 
But the gradual tendency of higher operating costs, coupled with 
a national and state policy of regulation which tended to reduce 
rather than to increase rates, soon had the effect of reducing net 
income. The turning point came about 1906, or coincident with 
the passage of the Hepburn amendment to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. This amendment, with its power to prescribe maxi- 
mum charges, gave the commission complete control over rates. 
The 1910 amendment went a step further in giving the commis- 
sion the power to suspend rates. The period, too, was marked by 
unusual activity on the part of state commissions and state legis- 
latures. Many new laws were passed, nearly all of which either 
reduced revenues or increased expenses. .. . 

Coupled with these adverse influences on net earnings came 
greater activity on the part of the railroad labor organizations 
in their demands for higher wages. While the steadily growing 
burdens of increased operating expenses and taxes impinged 
upon and forced net income downward, the railroads were unable 
to convince the government regulating authorities that rates 
should be increased in a degree which would maintain net in- 
come. Consequently it became difficult to appropriate money for 
betterments, and during the decade which preceded our entrance 
in the Wor'd War the program of extensions, enlargements, and 
improvements was far below the normal rate of earlier years. 
Not only were the railroads as a whole unable to raise the funds 
necessary to equip themselves for prospective increases in traffic, 
but many were in such financial straits that they found them- 
selves unable to maintain their solvency. The year 1915 marked 
the peak of railroad receiverships. In September of that year 
approximately 42,000 miles, or about one-sixth of the entire rail- 
road mileage of the country was in the hands of the courts. 

Under such strained financial conditions it was but natural 
that railroad development should be halted. New construction 
practically ceased. ... 

The slowing up in railroad development was reflected also 
in the statistics relating to new equipment. Orders for new 
locomotives and cars dropped to an unprecedented low level, and 
drastic retrenchment and curtailment in service were everywhere 
in evidence. 

The spokesmen of the railroads made earnest and continued 
appeals in an effort to arouse the interest of the public and, 
through the public, the interest of the governmental regulating 
authorities in the seriousness of the railroad situation. . . . But 
the warning and the plea were not heeded. 


Management Must Have a Plant to Run 


How familiar the foregoing sounds! If the factor of 
subsidized competition be added to the list of railroad 
difficulties, and, as stated above, the account of railroad 
financial distress be “doubled,” there emerges a conserva- 
tive picture of present conditions. It is understood that 
mobilization plans for any possible future war do not 
contemplate government operation of the railroads, if it 
can be avoided; as someone has put it, the government 
plans to “let management run the plant while govern- 
ment runs the management.” All well and good if the 
government’s pre-war transport policies do not remain 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Class Passenger Locomotives Built for the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


by the Baldwin Locomotive Works—The Total Engine Weight Is 406,810 Lb. and the Tractive Force 62,800 Lb. 


High Obsolescence Features the 
Motive-Power Inventory 


Only 4% per cent of the locomotives owned by Class I railroads are less 
than 9 years old—'‘70 per cent 19 years old or older 


HE need for new motive power arises from two 

basic causes. First, there is the need for an ade- 

quate supply to meet the maximum probable traffic 
demand. Second, there is the need to keep obsolescence 
from too great encroachment on the inventory. 
’ In an article in the Annual Statistical Number of last 
year a study was presented which indicated that during 
1936 and 1937 the utilization of the freight-locomotive 
supply had reached an intensity within about 4 per cent 
of that attained during 1928 and 1929. This study was 
based on the average miles per month, during October, 
first, of all locomotives and, second, of the active loco- 





Age Distribution of Locomotives of the Class I Railways, 
1930 to 1938, Inclusive 


New Locos. Locos. 
locos. installed Locos. installed 
installed new installed new Total 

since 1920-1929, new prior 1915-1919, locos. 

1929* inclusive; to 19207 inclusivey on linef 
a 809 11,184 44,589 8,520 56,582 
es 995 11,184 42,970 8,400 55,149 
eee 1,090 11,184 41,042 8,273 53,316 
1,111 11,184 38,608 8,145 50,903 
1934 1,195 11,184 35,925 seer 48,304 
 _—- 1,334 11,184 34,064 46,590 
1936. 1,431 11,184 32,532 45,146 
1937. 1,797 11,184 31,696 44,683 
1938 1,912¢ 11,184 30,644¢ 43,800¢ 





* From I.C.C. Statistics of Railways in the United States, except 1938 

which is estimated. 
+ Based on I.C.C. 
t Estimated. 


statistics. 





motives only, the latter in 1936 slightly exceeding, and 
the former being a few per cent lower than the intensity 
of utilization attained during 1928-1929. Changes in 
the basis of reporting have destroyed the comparability 
of some*of the data on which this study was based. 
Another indication of the relation of the supply of 
freight motive power to demand is afforded by the com- 
parison of annual gross ton-miles with aggregate trac- 
tive force of the freight locomotives. This is shown in 
one of the tables and is also plotted in one of the charts. 
This study shows a yearly intensity of tractive-force 


utilization in 1937 which was within about 6 per cent 
of the maximum tractive-force utilization attained in 
1929. Both studies indicate clearly the declining re- 
serve of motive power which will be inadequate to deal 
with a fall peak of freight traffic greatly in excess of 
that offered the railroads during the fall of 1937. 

Obsolescence has been steadily increasing in the mo- 
tive-power inventory since the beginning of the depres- 
sion. Five years ago 30,500 locomotives, or 60 per cent 
of the inventory at that time, were 19 years of age or 
over. At the end of 1938 30,600 locomotives, or 70 per 
cent of the present inventory, were 19 years of age or 
over. Last year 31,300 locomotives—less than 71 per 
cent—were 18 years of age or over. 

The inadequacy of new locomotives installed during 
recent years to reduce obsolescence, in spite of the sus- 
tained retirement program, is brought out clearly by the 
chart and table showing the age distribution during the 
years beginning with 1930. In 1930 809 new locomo- 
tives were installed. During the entire period of nine 
years to the end of 1938 fewer than 2,000 new locomo- 
tives have been installed. 

Almost one-third of all of the locomotives available 
at the end of last year, and more than one-third of the 
switching locomotives, were 29 years of age or older. 

In the case of locomotives the significance of obso- 
lescence is somewhat different from that in freight cars. 
A large part of the expenses entailed in the operation 
of trains are directly affected by the character of the 
motive power by which those trains are moved. This 
applies to fuel and crew wages as well as to the cost 
of the maintenance of the locomotives themselves. In 
the case of freight cars the expense most directly affected 
by the character of the rolling stock, assuming that it is 
provided in adequate quantity, is the cost of its own 
maintenance. Obsolescence is, therefore, a more com- 
pelling factor in determining the attitude of the rail- 
roads toward the purchase of motive power than it is in 
the case of freight cars. 

There are two aspects of obsolescence in their effect 
on the demand for new locomotives. These are the 
inadequacy of old locomotives to meet modern service 
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requirements and the growing cost of maintenance with 
advancing age. 

The inadequacy of old locomotives may arise from 
several causes. The foremost cause is probably the in- 





Trends in the Number of Freight Locomotives, the Aggregate Tractive 
Force and Gross Ton-Miles Handled per Year, 1923-1938, Inclusive 


G.T.M. 
No. frt. Aggregate Gross per year 
locos. tractive ton-miles per 10,000 lb. 
owned force per year tractive force 
Dec. 31 (000) (000,000) (000,000) 

See 40,151 1,793,785 987,326 5.50 
a awn did Peiciars.e 40,079 1,832,216 954,072 5.20 
ee 39,453 1,827,207 1,023,370 5.60 
Sa ae 38,649 1,842,369 1,098,985 5.97 
Se 37,338 1,815,903 1,086,872 6.00 
Se eee 36,251 1,796,379 1,105,889 6.16 
ee 34,970 1,768,968 1,141,866 6.48 
1, Oe 34,491 1,775,435 1,006,505 5.67 
rae 33,829 1,755,779 839,643 4.78 
Se 32,800 1,719,166 657,309 3.82 
. Sa 31,482 1,672,763 685,402 4.08 
EE a s:d.vieewchen 29,477 1,597,000 743,547 4.65 
re 28,649 1,567,482 767,517 4.90 
eer 28,160 1,563,874 896, 762 5.72 
. 27,770 1,556,345 946,164 6.08 
sar Sip xcatncs acess 26,5807 1,502,227+ 785,000$ §.22 





* Electric locomotives not included. 
+As of June 30 


t Estimate based on 10 months’ figures. 





creasing demand for higher speeds both in passenger 
and freight service. In the case of passenger trains in- 
creasing speeds demand better mechanical designs if 
track maintenance as well as locomotive maintenance it- 
self is to be kept within reasonable bounds. This applies 
particularly to the design of reciprocating parts and more 
care in counterbalancing to keep down dynamic aug- 
ment which, other things being equal, increases as the 
square of the speed at which the locomotive operates. 
In freight service higher speeds demand not only the 
best in mechanical design, but also require boiler capac- 
ity for the attainment of high horsepower capacity of 
the same order as that required in passenger service. 
In the designs of freight locomotives more than 14 years 
old little, if any consideration was given to the need for 
sustained horsepower capacity at high speeds. The im- 
provements in rigidity and the growing tendency toward 
closer tolerances in working fits which have been estab- 
lished with the bed casting and the roller bearing are 
factors tending to reduce maintenance costs of loco- 
motives in both classes of service. 

In passenger service there is a further factor affect- 
ing the adequacy of present motive power for service. 
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This is the demonstrated value of the Diesel-electric loco- 
motives and steam locomotives with stream-styled ex- 
teriors to stimulate public interest in revitalized pas- 
Senger services. There is also the additional advantage 
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of the Diesel-electric locomotive in that it requires less 
time for servicing en route and develops higher rates of 
acceleration at slow speeds, both of which factors are 
of value when developing extremely high schedules which 
must be sustained over considerable distances. 

More than one-third of the switching locomotives on 
the Class I railroads of the United States are 29 years 
or more of age and not quite one-quarter of them are 
less than 19 years of age. The possibilities for improve- 
ments in the character and cost of switching service by 
the employment of Diesel-electric switching locomotives 
have been developed during the past 13 years. During 
the past two years there has been a steady increase in 
the total switch-locomotive-hours produced by locomo- 
tives of this type. From less than 2 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1937, the proportion of Diesel switch-engine-hours 
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Seventy Per Cent of Locomotives Are Nineteen Years Old or Older 


to total yard-engine-hours has now increased to nearly 
per cent and this service is being rendered by about 
per cent of the total available switching locomotives. 

In attempting to appraise the probable locomotive pur- 
chases during 1939 it is evident that the immediate need 
of additional motive power is a somewhat uncertain fac- 
tor. However, obsolescence is a much more compelling 
factor than in the case of freight cars. It may be ex- 
pected, therefore, that credit will be the predominant 
factor. With credit available on sufficiently attractive 
terms there is every reason why the railroads should pur- 
chase locomotives at a rate of not less than 2,000 units 
per year for several years in the future. Such a rate 
of purchase would be justified by the operating econo- 
mies to be effected, even though the present supply of 
locomotives continued adequate to handle the volume of 
traffic offered. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
the attractiveness of credit on any terms, as well as the 
total amount available, will depend largely on the long- 
term business outlook. With an encouraging i...mediate 
trend and a favorable outlook, annual purchases at the 
rate of 2,000 locomotives or even more are quite within 
the probabilities. With an unfavorable outlook hand- 
to-mouth purchases are likely to continue. 
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All-Steel Box Car of 100,000 Lb. Capacity Built for the Bessemer & Lake Erie by the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 


Margin of Reserve Freight-Car 
Supply Again Reduced 


Purchases both to increase supply and reduce obsolescence 
may be sharply stimulated by sustained improve- 
ment in traffic prospects 


pairs to 103,000, or 6 per cent, from the then actual 
188,000 bad-order cars. Since car shortages begin to 
appear when the surplus drops below 130,000, this would 
have involved the same scattering shortages that were 
actully experienced because of the low surplus of 102,- 


States is probably capable of handling an average 
of 850,000 carloadings per week during the four 
fall peak weeks without danger of shortage. This could 
probably be increased to upwards of 860,000 carloads 


Ts: present supply of freight cars in the United 


with scattering shortages such as were encountered in 
1936 and 1937. 

Last year the average carloading during the four peak 
weeks in the fall was 832,000 per week with 1,705,000 
cars on line. At that time it seemed possible to have 
handled a maximum of about 900,000 cars per week with 
the available supply, if the cars in active service had 
been increased from the 1,415,000 actually available to 
1,500,000 by reducing the cars out of service for re- 


000 cars. 

In the year since October, 1937, the total number of 
cars on line has been reduced by 32,000 to 1,673,000. By 
reducing the cars awaiting repairs to 6 per cent, or 101,- 
000, and surpluses to 130,000 cars, an active supply of 
1,442,000 could have been made available. The most 
intensive utilization on record is that of 1928 and 1929 
which was just under a weekly loading of one car for 
each 1.7 active cars. A further loading of 10,000 to 








Trends in Freight-Car Supply and Freight-Car Utilization 


1928 1929 1930 1931 
. fl UE ee 1,184 1,186 960 768 
Cars on line (Oct. 1) (000) ........ 2.238 2,223 2,226 2,178 
Surpluses (minimum) ............. 86,000 107,000 389,000 532,000 
Awaiting repairs (Oct. 1) .......... 148,000 133,000 157,000 194,000 
Pe GE GUND vcceveweswecevans 2,004 1,983 1,680 1,452 
Cars on line per weekly carload .... 1.89 1.88 2.32 2.84 
Active cars per weekly carload ..... 1.69 1.67 1.75 1.89 
Te ED Sb eocveeenececeeccncce Sept. 23- Sept. 23- None None 


; Oct. 22+ Oct. 31+ 
Maximum shortages reported ........ 454 eee 





* Average of four highest consecutive weeks 


Probable 
maximum 
utilization 

(without 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 shortage) 
635 658 641 721 820 832 711 85 
2,118 2,019 1,908 1,834 1,743 1,705 1,673 1,67 
545,000 377,000 318,000 208,000 112,000 102,000 139,000. 130,00: 
262,000 295,000 296,000 284,000 242,000 188,000 231,000 101,00' 
1,311 1,347 1,294 1,342 1,389 1,415 1,303 1,44 
3.34 3.07 2.98 a0 2.13 2.05 2.35 Be 
2.06 2.05 2.02 1.86 1.70 1.70 1.83 1.7 
None None None None Sept. 30- ‘Jan. 1- None we 
Dec. 30 July 31 
836 3,035 


+ Small shortages, each aggregating fewer than 100 cars, were reported during a number of weeks earlier in the year. 
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15,000 cars a week might be added to the 850,000 with 
scattering shortages. 

Evidence of the narrowing of the car-supply margin 
may be seen in the decline in the number of cars per- 
manently withdrawn during the past two years. The 
permanent retirements for the past 11 years have aver- 
aged well above 80,000 cars per year. During 1937 the 
number had declined to 69,000 and last year retirements 
are estimated to have declined still further to about 
42,000. 

When considering the need for new freight cars the 
adequacy of the supply presents only half the picture. 
Obsolescence has been steadily accumulating during the 
years of the depression through lack of adequate installa- 
tions of new cars. Furthermore, during this same period 
have occurred a number of developments which have ma- 
terially accelerated the rate of growth of obsolescence. 
These are the new alloy steels, which, together with the 
developments in the use of welding in fabrication, have 
made possible material reductions in weight, and the 
improvements in detail designs, particularly of trucks. 
The new AB brake also operates in the same direction. 
Although it can readily be applied in replacement of 
existing brakes on cars already in service, it operates as 
a factor tending to favor earlier retirement and replace- 
ment of cars than otherwise would be the case. 

What do these facts signify with respect to the future 
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ments as suggested above, shortages would be evident 
in 1940. 

Third, any prospective increase in traffic above the 
1937 level would make the present margin unsafe. 

It must be kept in mind that the fall peak volume of 
traffic is that which determines the general adequacy of 
the supply. Hence, good traffic prospects during the 
first half of the year which do not carry over into the 
second half are weak stimulants of the freight-car mar- 
ket. On the other hand, the needs of the railroads are 
not controlled by average conditions, but by many varia- 
tions in kind of traffic, in the time when cars are most 
needed, and in the general adequacy of the local car 
supply. Hence, as the margin of reserve becomes as 
narrow as it is at present, scattering demands for more 
cars show themselves in increasing amount. 

Any improvement in traffic prospects, therefore, will 
be reflected in some increase in the freight-car demand 
above a nominal yearly minimum of say 10,000 cars or 
less. With a probable return to a volume of fall traffic 
equal to 1937, not only will this factor operate, but the 
improvement in net railway operating income will tend 
to increase replacements to reduce obsolescence. To- 
gether, these influences may conservatively build up a 
demand of 50,000 to 60,000 cars. With a prospective 
fall peak of 850,000 to 860,000 carloads a week—the 
limit of capacity with the present car supply—both these 
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1933 
The Trend in Peak Carloadings and Freight-Car Supply 


purchases of freight cars by the railroads? The answer 
to this question depends upon general business condi- 
tions and their effect on traffic levels. Assumption of 
three general possibilities will be sufficient. 

lirst, with a continuance of traffic at the low levels 
of 1938 purchases might not exceed 10,000 cars a year 
and, if retirements continued at the rate of 40,000 a 
ye«r, there would be no shortage before the eighth or 
ninth year. 

Second, with the prospect of a return of traffic to the 
1937 level and the same minimum purchases and retire- 
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influences would be further stimulated and a demand for 
80,000 to 100,000 cars a year would probably result. 

A similar market might result if additional credit were 
made available on attractive terms, provided, of course, 
that the course of business were not too discouraging. 

It is doubtful whether a demand for new cars of more 
than 100,000 per year may be anticipated until there is 
a prospect for traffic in volume much greater than that 
indicated by present trends. Indeed, it may be ques- 
tioned whether more than that number is within the 
capacity of the industry during the next year. 





Shop Tool Needs Emphasized by 


Repair Demand Prospects 


Tangible value of modern repair facilities provides justification for 
further installations—Step-up in industrial activity may in- 
crease difficulty of procurement 


OUR things stand out as being of major importance 
in connection with railway machine tools and shop 
equipment at the beginning of 1939: (1) The need 

of the railroads for new shop equipment has been in- 
creased by the pressing demands for reductions in oper- 
ating expenses; (2) the appreciation, on the part of the 
mechanical officers and supervisors, of the value of mod- 
ern cost-saving shop equipment has been greatly en- 
hanced by the tangible results of the installations of the 
past two or three years; (3) shop equipment must com- 
pete with other facilities for a share of the funds which 
are spent for capital improvements (predicted increases 
in railway net operating income as the result of better 
business conditions indicate a resumption of buying in 
this class of equipment) ; (4) with better business condi- 
tions the speeding up of industrial operations plus a 
practically-assured broad scale program of national de- 
fense will undoubtedly make it extremely difficult for the 
railroad industry to get new units of shop equipment at 
a time when it may need them the most. 

Aside from the fact that the 1938 purchases of ma- 
chine tools and shop equipment fell off in proportion to 
all other railway purchases during the past year there are 
certain impressions to be gained from a perusal of the 
lists of equipment placed in service in the car and loco- 
motive shops and engine terminals. Since the advent 
of higher speeds in passenger and fast freight service, 
the problem of maintaining wheels in serviceable condi- 
tion has been acute. During 1936 it became evident 
that many shops were inadequately equipped with ef- 
ficient wheel and axle machining tools with the result 
that, during 1937, the number of driving wheel and 
journal turning lathes and quartering machines pur- 
chased was only slightly less than in 1929. In spite 
of the fact that shop-equipment buying was sharply cur- 
tailed, it was noticeable that a substantial number of 
wheel machining units were ordered during 1938. 
Electric-welding sets and various types of material- 
handling equipment were also prominent in the list of 
purchases. 


1938 Purchases Indicate Greater Variety 


One thing that was especially noticeable in the pur- 
chases of the past year was the great variety of rather 
new items in equipment for use in railroad maintenance 
work. There is every indication that the railroad indus- 
try is taking advantage of many of the developments of 
other industries to carry on its work. This is par- 


ticularly true in relation to inspection and testing devices 
which are now being used to assure the continued safety 
of railroad operation in the face of a never ending de- 
mand for greater train speeds. 

Sufficient new equipment has been installed in railroad 
shops during the past two or three years to serve as an 


indication of the potential savings that may be gained by » 


its use. The question is often asked as to why the rail- 
roads do not take advantage, to a greater extent, of the 
money-saving possibilities of modern shop equipment. 
Probably the two most outstanding reasons are com- 
paratively simple ones. First, a railroad company, unlike 
some other large industrial users of machine tools and 
shop equipment, does not, as a rule, have a single indi- 
vidual whose sole duties are those of investigating the 
costs of shop methods and initiating requests for the 
purchase of equipment that will reduce those costs, and, 
second, the representatives of the manufacturers of ma- 
chine tools and shop equipment, when business is good, 
are usually devoting the greater part of their efforts to 
those other industries that use their products in greater 
volume. 


Need for More Intensive Study 


There is, therefore, at this time a real need for more 
intensive studies of the possibilities of modern tools and 
the manufacturer can be of invaluable assistance in plac- 
ing before the railroads the facts concerning the types of 
equipment and the methods by means of which the roads 
may utilize these tools to reduce costs. 

The needs of 1939 in railroad shop equipment are prob- 
ably going to be more severely evident than they were in 
1937 when the volume of rail traffic exceeded 800,000 
cars a week, for the reason that the installations of new 
shop equipment have not, by any means, kept pace with 
the retirements of obsolete units. Because of this fact, 
there is little doubt that when business picks up the 
roads will find themselves in the embarrassing position 
of facing mounting unit costs of maintenance operations. 
Modern equipment and methods alone can compete with 
today’s high labor costs. 


Early Buying Will Assure Profits 


There is every indication that 1939 will witness an 
upturn in industrial operations which may be greatly 
enhanced by the plans of the government for a broadened 
program of national defense. Either of these, or both 
together, added to the prediction that the building in- 
dustry will go ahead with increasing volume will place 
a burden on the railroads to handle an increased volume 
of traffic. It may be well for those responsible for rail- 
way mechanical maintenance operations to take cogniz- 
ance of the fact that present plans for future industrial 
operations foreshadow the necessity of competing with 
other industries, in the matter of price and delivery, for 
the shop equipment that will surely be needed. The old 
Christmas slogan “Do your shopping early” may not 
only enable one to avoid the rush but will assure profit- 
able repair operations. 
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El Capitan, One of the Pop- 
ular Trains of the Santa 
Fe’s New Fleet of Modern 
Streamline Equipment 





1938 Added to Travel Comforts 


Record inauguration of streamline trains; faster service and mechanical! 
improvements are major developments of the year 


MPROVEMENT of passenger service by introducing 

a record number of streamline trains, by speeding up 

schedules, and by mechanical developments to in- 
crease riding comfort was the goal of the railroads again 
in 1938. As a continuation of a program started several 
years ago, 31 new trains were placed in service, as com- 
pared with 1 in 1934, 16 in 1935, 21 in 1936, and 16 in 
1937. While full credit is due the railroads for their 
initiative in installing modern passenger equipment on 
some of the fastest schedules ever attempted, the car 
builders and specialty manufacturers also deserve a 
large share of commendation for developing and per- 
fecting mechanical designs and details without which the 
modern lightweight high-speed passenger train would 
still be a dream of the future. 


14 Trains Added by Santa Fe 


The leading railroad, in number of new streamline 
trains inaugurated during 1938, was the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, which added 14 trains, thereby making its 
fleet of 15 the largest of ultra-modern, lightweight 
streamline fleets in the world. Of these new Santa Fe 
trains, three are additional transcontinental trains which 
operate on 3934-hr. schedules between Chicago and Los 
Angeles ; two are stainless steel streamliners for fast day- 
light runs between Chicago and Kansas City; one is a 
lightweight train operating between Los Angeles and San 
Diego, Cal.; and two are lightweight trains operating 
between Bakersfield, Cal., and Oakland. All of these are 
hauled by Diesel-electric locomotives. The remaining 
Six trains, comprising new equipment for the Chief, 
are drawn by steam locomotives. 

Other new trains installed during the year were four 
Twentieth Century Limiteds of the New York Central; 
two Broadway Limiteds, two Generals, two Liberty 
Limiteds and two Spirit of St. Louis of the Pennsyi- 
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vania; one City of San Francisco of the Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific-Chicago & North Western; one Rebel 
No. 3 of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, and two Hia- 
wathas of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
the third set of equipment for this train since May 
29, 1935. 

In addition to the inauguration of these new trains, 
several trains were re-equipped, enlarged or modern- 
ized. A car was added to the streamliner City of Los 
Angeles, while each of the Denver Zephyrs of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy was given another sleeping 
car. The cars of the Capitol Limited of the Baltimore 
& Ohio were modernized late in the year, while light- 
weight equipment was placed in several Pennsylvania 
and New York Central trains. 

In addition to the trains placed in service in 1938, 
two additional trains have been ordered for delivery in 
1939. These include a seven-car, streamline, stainless 
steel, all-chair-car train of the Seaboard Air Line; and a 
four-car Zephyr train of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy. In addition the Chicago & North Western has 
applied to the court for authority to purchase two “400” 
trains each comprising 10 cars hauled by a Diesel-electric 
locomotive. The New York Central and the Pennsyl- 
vania also have ordered 80 additional passenger cars 
from the Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 


Trains Are Speeded Up 


While there was no general speeding up of trains in 
1938, the fast schedules adopted were significant. The 
long distance trains placed on faster schedules were the 
El Capitans of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which 
were placed on the same 3934-hr. schedule between Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles as the Super Chief. The Twen- 
tieth Century Limited of the New York Central and the 
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3roadway Limited of the Pennsylvania were placed on 
schedules of 16 hr. between Chicago and New York, a 
reduction of 30 min. As a result of this action by the 
Santa Fe and the New York Central, there are now eight, 
instead of six, trains in the world, all in the United 
States, which cover 900 miles or more at average speeds 
of 60 miles per hour or more. Among other schedules 
shortened this year is that between Chicago and Kansas 
City by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe when it in- 





Unique Lighting Effects in a Diner Provided with Unusual Seating 
Arrangement 


augurated its Kansas Cityan and its Chicagoan. These 
trains cover the 451 miles between Chicago and Kansas 
City in 7% hr., a reduction of 2 hr. in the service be- 
tween the two cities. 


Trends in Construction 


The lightweight, high-speed trains placed in service in 
1938 represent the ultimate refinements to date in travel 
comfort and passenger conveniences. Except for one 
train, built in large part of aluminum alloys, the new 
trains are almost equally divided in number between 
those made of high-tensile, low-alloy steel and those 
made of stainless steel. This construction, in connection 
with the extensive use of various welding methods in 
fabricating the car structures, has resulted in weight 
savings of one-third or more and made it possible to 
maintain high-speed schedules with 14-car trains and 
longer without prohibitive motive power requirements. 

In general, the trend has been rather definitely away 
from articulated construction, and six-wheel trucks are 
used only where made essential by weight considerations 
which necessitate using the third pair of wheels. Every 
effort has been made in designing the trucks to insure 
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increased riding comfort by means of improved swing- 
motion bolsters, and spring-equalizing systems of spe- 
cial design, also by the extensive use of rubber. Alloy 
steel truck frames and springs have been largely em- 
ployed and a great majority of the trucks are equipped 
with roller bearings. 

In one recent four-wheel truck design, elliptic springs 
have been replaced entirely by coil springs, and hydraulic 
shock absorbers have been applied to dampen vertical 
oscillation, as well as “levelizing bars’ to steady the 
bolsters. In this particular truck, rubber bearing pads 
and bushings are applied at more than 20 points to pre- 
vent metal-to-metal contact and thus not only promote 
easy riding but tend to eliminate noise.. Rubber is also 
used extensively at diaphragm and buffer connections for 
the same purpose. Still another important factor in 
smooth train handling has been the development and 
more general installation of tight-lock couplers and im- 
proved draft gears, the latter also in some instances util- 
izing rubber to good advantage in their construction. 

Streamlining, perhaps more accurately called stream 
styling, has continued in favor, this undoubtedly being 
due more largely to a desire to attract and please the 
public than to any expectation of appreciable reductions 
in train resistance. While round roofs and skirts, or 
sheets extending below the side sills, have predominated 
on passenger cars installed in 1938, the skirts have not 
for the most part been permitted to cover up the trucks, 
and there has been some reaction against them because 
of increased difficulty in getting at battery boxes, air- 
conditioning machinery and other parts under the cars. 
Another disadvantage that is especially evident in north- 
ern territories is that the skirts, which usually bend in- 
ward slightly at the bottom, form an excellent carrier 
for snow, ice, dirt and gravel which accumulate in solid 
blocks under certain conditions at temperatures below 
freezing. There is no way of removing this objection- 
able, and to a certain extent dangerous, material at ter- 
minals, except by extensive steaming, which involves 
considerable delay and expense. 

During 1938 an entirely new approach to the problem 
of passenger car design was afforded in an experimental 
pendulum-type two-car unit placed in service on a branch 
line of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe in California, 
as described in the Railway Age of February 12. Fea- 
tures of this car design include a semi-monoque or 
stressed skin body structure; suspension of the car body 
on “soft” springs above the center of gravity with con- 
sequent tendency for the body to “bank” or lean inwardly 
on curves ; and a truck design with many unique features, 
including the elimination of moving metallic contacts or 
sliding surfaces. 


Colorful Exteriors and Interiors 


In outward appearance, the new trains and cars reflect 
a definite trend toward the use of color. Typical are 
the two-tone red cars of the Broadway, the gray cars of 
the Century and the two-tone blue cars of the Capitol 
Limited. The car interiors are even more colorful, with 
finishes in shades of pastels predominating. While inte- 
rior finishes are generally of steel, wood veneers have been 
used with marked success. One striking departure from 
usual practice occurs in the Copper King observation car 
of the Union Pacific’s City of Los Angeles, in which the 
interior side walls are made of copper-covered plywood 
or Plymetal panels rubbed to a satin finish, with interior 
equipment including tables, smoke stands and other ac- 
cessories constructed of copper bronze. Another striking 
feature of this car is the provision of “light conditioning 
by means of 29 Polaroid variable density windows wich 
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Thirty-One New Lightweight Streamline Trains Placed in Service in 1938 


See Railway Age of January 11, 


1938, page 25, for list of 54 trains installed in 1934-37 


Placed in Type of Number of Principal stru 
scheduled motive revenue tural material 
Train Railroad Between service power cars in cars 
eT eee U. P.-S. P.-C. & N. W. Chicago-San Francisco January 2 D 14 Aluminum alloys 
tle oreo ca ainic’ ia. aie beware G. M. & N. Mobile-Jackson January 16 D +2 Cor-Ten steel 
I os ois sc a ai a ae sokve BR eRe A, FT. 2s. &. Chicago-Los Angeles January 31 Ss 12 Stainless steel 
| __RRERESIE SRPARSCCete rt rere eearene A. T. & S. F. Chicago-Los Angeles February 22 D 9 Stainless steel 
Pe ee IID oo odie oe cscsesnccerne cmase A. T. & S. F. Chicago-Los Angeles February 22 D 5 Stainless steel 
CS EEE errr 8 - Fe Los Angeles-San Diego March 19 D 5 Stainless steel 
CO SE ee eee A. T.&S. F. Chicago-Wichita April 17 D 7 Stainless steel 
a corn erin aa sao einen nse 0.0 io diese wate A. T.&S. F. Wichita-Chicago April 17 D 7 Stainless steel 
*Twentieth Century Ltd. (4 trains)............ i a ee On Chicago-New York June 15 Ss 12 Cor-Ten steel 
*Brosaway L4G. (2 Gains)... ..... 0. ce scveses Penna. Chicago-New York June 15 S&E 9 Cor-Ten steel 
be ae a Ae Penna. Chicago-New York June 15 S&E 8 Cor-Ten steel 
Eee Be. UF GED wo. occ cecccocsclecss Penna. Chicago-Washington June 15 S&E 8 Cor-Ten steel 
*Soirit of St. Lows (3 trains) ....... 0.000008 Penna. New York-St. Louis June 15 S&E 8 Cor-Ten steel 
Golden Gate (2 trains)... 0.0... cn cccccccccsed A.T:&S. F. Bakersfield-Oakland July 1 D 5 Stainless steel 
eo a ee ee C. M.S. P. & P. Chicago-Twin Cities September 19 Ss 9 Cor-Ten steel 
To Be Installed in 1939 
WI os ites: Sooner agi DaeraSiea si ayer etwas C. B. & 0. St. Louis-Kansas City January, 1939 D 4 Stainless steel 
S. A. L. New York-Florida February, 1939 D 7 
SO ey oie os Seo ei Ncse same webrenes c. 2h. W. Chicago-Twin Cities June, 1939 D 10 
D —Diesel-electric. 
Ss —Steam. 


s & E—Steam and electric locomotives used on run. 
—Trains of the same name were operated prior to date shown. 
; —One combination motive power and revenue car included. 








may be adjusted to admit any desired amount of light in 
accordance with individual requirements by simply turn- 
ing a knob at each window. These windows are also de- 
signed to eliminate glare from sun rays and in fact give 
an improved view of the passing scenery. 

Of equal importance in the improvement of interiors 
has been the development of lighting, one of the inter- 
esting examples being fluorescent lighting units which 
are said to supply four times the usual illumination with 
only a small increase in electric power consumption. The 
lamps are tubular in form and contain mercury vapor. 
The Milwaukee, without attempting to change its lighting 
system, succeeded in producing colorful lighting effects 
by means of special lighting fixtures with colored louvres 





Interior of a Modern-Equipped Passenger Coach 


which tint the light and give each car a characteristic 
color atmosphere. 

The emphasis on air-conditioning has continued, prac- 
tically all new passenger cars being provided with modern 
equipment to heat, cool and condition the air. Among 


many improvements in various details of air-condition- 
ing and ventilating systems installed in 1938, one of the 
most noticeable trends was the increasing use of per- 
forated ceiling air ducts and air delivery sheets designed 
to deliver cool air into the cars without drafts. In some 
cars these ducts are located in the center of the ceiling, 
while in others the entire ceiling is made of the perfo- 
rated metal. Considerable progress has been made in 
the development of satisfactory methods of cleaning 
these air ducts as well as filters, and suitably maintain- 
ing the operating units. 

A trend toward the increased use of private room ac- 
commodations manifested itself in 1938 when the Cen- 
tury and the Broadway were made solid room trains and 
when five different types of private room accommoda- 
tions were furnished in their Pullman cars. These in- 
clude master bedrooms introduced for the first time, new 
drawing rooms, new compartments, new double bed- 
rooms and roomettes. Each is distinctive in arrange- 
ment, decoration and convenience of appointments, and 
has complete private facilities and individual air condi- 
tioning. 


Summary 


As a result of the many improvements introduced dur- 
ing the year, the modern streamline passenger train 
may well be said to represent the last word in travel lux- 
ury. In private room accommodations may be found the 
comfort of a deluxe hotel room, while in both sleeping 
cars and coaches the comforts of a home have been in- 
corporated. Revolving seats with rubber cushions, por- 
ter service in sleeping cars and coaches, and spacious 
lounge cars provide comfort for travelers, while telephone 
service and dining cars with the atmosphere of a smart 
restaurant are additional attributes to comfort and con- 
venience. 

The indications are that 1939 will see a continuance of 
railway programs for the improvement of passenger 
equipment, the orders already placed by the Seaboard 
Air Line; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; the 
New York Central; and the Pennsylvania and that con- 
templated by the Chicago & North Western tending to 
substantiate this conclusion. In view of the favorabl 
public acceptance of the new trains, railroads are appar- 
ently more than ever determined to modernize their pas- 
senger equipment inventories. 











Signals Keep Trains Moving 


T least $35,000,000 can be used effectively at this 
A time to install systems of modern signaling which 
will not only assist the railroads to render better 
service to the public but will also effect economies suffi- 
cient to return the investment in 5 to 10 years. Some 
of these projects cancel other pending expenditures 
which equal the cost of the signaling. A logical method 
of reducing the overall time of trains between termini is 
to reduce the number of train stops and delays, and a 
fundamental principle of economy is to accomplish more 
with existing locomotives and tracks. Signaling is pecu- 
liarly adapted to effect these results in many instances. 


Make One Track Do the Work of Two 


When studying train operation on single-track in- 
stallations of centralized traffic control, which have ef- 
fectively postponed the construction of second track, 
one’s thoughts naturally turn to the idea of utilizing one 
track, equipped with C. T. C., to handle the traffic where 
two tracks are now in service. At least three large roads 
have made detailed studies of such a change-over and a 
project involving the removal of second track on an 
extended mileage of one road will quite likely be carried 
to completion in the near future. One of the important 
reasons for such a change is the desire to eliminate the 
expense for maintaining the second track. In sections 
where the rail on one track is due for renewal, immedi- 
ate action is justified because the salvage value of the 
rail, fastenings and ties will offset the major portion of 
the cost of the signaling needed. 


Difference Between Passes and Meets 


Conversion from double to single track is most logic- 
ally adapted to divisions on which the preponderance of 
train movements is in one direction during a certain 
period of the day, and in the other direction other hours. 
Under such conditions, involving high-speed through 
passenger, local passenger and freight trains, the number 
of instances in which a slower train takes siding to let a 
train in the same direction pass, predominate as com- 
pared with meets of trains moving in opposing direc- 
tions. On a double-track line, as ordinarily operated 
with hand-operated switches, a freight train not only 
loses considerable time when entering and leaving a sid- 
ing, but a more important consideration is the fact that, 


More Signaling — 


Greater Benefits 


during the majority of this period, the train is con- 
suming main track occupancy time. With C. T. C., in- 
cluding power-operated switches, the main track occu- 
pancy time for such a move is reduced about 16 min. 
where No. 10 turnouts are used and about 20 min. where 
No. 18 turnouts are used. Thus, in so far as passes are 
concerned, single track with C. T. C. saves train time as 
compared with double track using hand-operated passing 
track switches. 


How to Save Time in Meets 


When making a change-over, sections of the track can 
be left as sidings at the exact time-distance locations at 
which trains would meet or pass, and, furthermore, the 
sidings can be of sufficient length that the vast majority 
of meets can be made without the train stopping on the 
siding. On an existing single-track C. T. C. installation, 
with half the sidings of 85-car capacity and half of 125- 
car capacity, a large percentage of the meets are non- 
stop. With sidings three times as long as the longest 
train, and located scientifically, at least 90 per cent of the 
meets should be made non-stop. A freight train taking 
siding to make a meet under these circumstances, would 
lose only 6 to 8 min. 

Experts contend that, where train operating condi- 
tions are adaptable, the removal of second track and the 
installation of C. T. C. on the remaining track will enable 
a road to operate passenger trains on the same schedules 
as before, and will actually reduce the overall time of the 
freight trains on the average. 

It should not be inferred from this discussion that 
C. T. C. is applicable only to single track. The system 
is being used on extended sections of double-track and 












Car Retarders Increase 
the Capacity of a Yard 
and Facilitate Operations 
as Well as Reducing 
Operating Expenses 
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With C. T. C. One Man Directs Train “Movements by Signal 
Indication on an Extensive Territory 


short sections of three-track lines on the Boston & 
Maine, the Missouri Pacific, and the Boston & Albany, 
to provide for train operation in one direction on cer- 
tain tracks and either-direction operation on one or more 
tracks. The result is increased track capacity, which 
defers the construction of additional tracks, or under 
certain conditions may permit the removal of one track 
of multiple track. 


Other Systems of Signaling 


The extension of centralized traffic control presents 
vast possibilities, but it is only one of several important 
phases of signaling. Automatic block signaling can 
readily be juStified on at least 6,000 miles of line not 
now so equipped. Furthermore, the automatic block 
signaling on 57,083 miles of track has now been in serv- 
ice more than 20 years, and is in need of extensive re- 
placements and rehabilitation to adapt it to requirements 
of modern high-speed trains. Cab signaling is needed 
on some lines. 

The whole field of interlocking has been revolutionized 
by the use of simplified line control circuits developed 
for use with C. T. C. systems, by means of which any 
reasonable number of switches and signals at remote 
points can be controlled over a two-wire circuit. Espe- 
cially at sidings, where the entrance switches are on as- 
cending grades, the use of power switch machines and 
signals controlled remotely from the nearest open office 
will not only reduce train delays but will permit an in- 
crease in the tonnage ratings of locomotives. Another 
adaptation of modern control systems is that of the all- 
relay interlocking which utilizes miniature non-inter- 
locked levers, so that the control of the switches and 
signals in what were formerly several interlockings can 
be consolidated on a comparatively small panel of one 
machine within the reach of a man seated at a desk. 

A more recent development, first installed in 1937, is 
the push button type, route-control machine, which 
makes it possible to line up an entire route, including 
Switches and signals, by merely pushing two buttons. 
Four of these route-control plants were installed in 1938. 
Thus, with the use of modern systems, the possibilities 
in the field of combining the control of interlockings is 
almost unlimited. An important means of reducing the 
overall time of freight trains is to reduce yard delays, 
Which can be accomplished most effectively by the in- 
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stallations ef car retarders and power switches in classi- 
fication yards. These subjects have been dealt with in 
great detail in previous discussions, as for example, on 
page 26 of the Railway Age for January 1, 1938. 

The extensive application of these various systems of 
signaling can be an important factor in helping the rail- 
roads to return to a more efficient and economical oper- 
ating basis. The important questions are: How much 
of this work is there to be done, and how much will it 
cost? Means for providing funds for the railroads to 
make these and other improvements are discussed else- 
where in this issue. 







What Is Justified? 


To develop answers to this question, a survey was 
made of 31 roads, including large, average, and small 
roads with varying types and volumes of traffic. The 
purpose was to determine, if adequate funds were avail- 
able, how much money could be expended on a sound 
economic basis to install modern signaling facilities. 
Some roads reported that the opportunities were vast, 
but that they had no definite figures available. Two 
roads reported that the signaling facilities in service 
were adequate and one of these roads stated that every 
project in which an appreciable saving could be made 
had already been carried to completion. On the other 
hand, 21 roads, which had figures available, reported 
that they could spend a total of $15,853,000 to install 
various systems of modern signaling which would be 
justified on the basis of expediting traffic and reducing 
operating expenses. The total length of main line in- 
volved in these projects is 20,655 miles. 

Knowing that some roads have already completed 
those projects which showed evidence of the greatest 
benefits, one could not extend the above figure over the 
railroads as a whole. Excluding the few roads which 
are up to date, as well as the 21 mentioned above, a 
casual investigation of the remaining roads would appear 
to locate enough projects to easily require a total ex- 
penditure of funds larger than can logically be expected 
to be available. The amount of money that could be 
spent efficiently is subject to practical limitations. One 
road reported that it had a great many projects that 
should be carried to completion, but that it was reporting 
only those which could be handled within two years, con- 
sideration being given to the difficulties of securing 
enough trained men to prepare plans and perform the 
construction work, and the ability of the manufacturers 
to supply equipment and materials. 

Giving consideration to all of these limitations, it is 
estimated that the roads as a whole could spend to ad- 
vantage at least two and a half times as much money 
as the 21 roads mentioned previously, and, therefore, 
$35,000,000 has been set up as a conservative amount 
which could be spent justifiably in 1939 for new auto- 
matic block signaling, interlockings, cab signaling, cen- 
tralized traffic control, and car retarders. 


Deferred Maintenance a Factor 


A rough estimate shows that on 12 average roads a 
total of $1,675,000 is required to bring the maintenance 
of signaling facilities up to normal standards. This 
figure cannot be applied to the railroads as a whole to 
arrive at a grand total because the majority of the roads 
have had funds available to keep the maintenance up-to- 
date. On the other hand, it is evident that, in many in- 
stances, deferred maintenance is a problem which must 
be recognized, and funds must be made available to cor- 
rect defective conditions wherever they exist. 





Electrical Opportunities 


URCHASES of electrical equipment by the rail- 

roads follow the trend of all purchases, but over a 

period of years there is a constant increment of 
percentage. Electrical methods continue to supplant 
others and very seldom is the reverse procedure true. 
A few things which bear promise of special development 
are included in the following summary : 


Lighting 


A renewed interest in lighting has been created by the 
development of radically different types of lighting units, 
by a growing appreciation that good light in cars, shops, 
offices, enginehouses and yards is a good investment, 
and by an insistent demand for some new applications 
of lighting. The newest type of lighting unit is the 
tubular fluorescent lamp. In this lamp a mercury-vapor 
arc in the tube causes a fluorescent coating on the inside 
of the tube to glow and produce from two to three times 
as much light as can be obtained from an incandescent 
source. This type of unit seems particularly suited to 
the lighting of passenger cars where power supply is 
limited, because it produces much light for little power 
and develops relatively little heat which must be removed 
by the air conditioning system. The New York Central 
has one car equipped with fluorescent lighting. 

Two other new light sources of high efficiency are the 
high-intensity mercury-vapor lamp and the sodium-vapor 
lamp. A few installations of the former have been made 
in railroad shops, the outstanding example being the in- 
stallation in the Union Pacific’s machine and erecting 
shop at North Platte, Neb., where mercury-vapor lamps 
supply an intensity of 25 foot-candles on the working 
plane. Elaborate plans have been made for the lighting 
of highway grade crossings. Only a few installations 
have been made, but when these plans can be put into 
effect it would appear that the sodium-vapor lamp would 
be particularly suitable, because of its efficiency and its 
distinctive color. In the meantime, the efficiency of in- 
candescent lamps has been increased and their cost re- 
duced to the point that they can be expected to carry a 
major part of the load where power costs are low and 
there are no special requirements such as those described. 
Various new features, such as lamps with smaller sized 
bulbs and silvered-bowl and reflector lamps having a 
mirrored surface on a part of the inside of the lamp, 
extend the use factor of incandescent sources. 


Wire and Cable 


Several new types of wire and cable, such as the nitro- 
gen-filled cable for communication circuits and oil-filled 
cable for high-voltage underground power circuits offer 
new possibilities for railroad service. An especially in- 
teresting application to railroad service is the use of non- 
metallic cable (designed for direct burial in the ground ) 
for enginehouse wiring. It should endure many times 
longer than metallic conduit and make new concepts of 
lighting and power service possible. The Pennsylvania 
enginehouse at Harrisburg, Pa., is an example. Glass 
fibre insulation is another innovation which will reduce 


the size of motors and other electrical apparatus. It is 
highly resistant to moisture and high temperature and 
may prove desirable for locomotive lighting and train- 
control wiring. Rubber substitutes will also find their 
place for portable cables because of their resistance to oil. 


Air Conditioning 


Passenger cars air-conditioned in 1938 totaled only 
about thirty per cent of those equipped in 1937. The 
work of re-equipping cars has evidently passed its peak 
and more attention will now be given to consolidating 
the position of air conditioning in railroad service. This 
will mean revamping of installations put in service quick- 
ly to meet operating requirements, standardization of 
equipment, improving the quality of service, reducing 
maintenance costs and giving special attention to way- 
side power facilities and other servicing requirements. 
Increased passenger traffic may again increase the num- 
ber of cars equipped in 1939, but it seems probable that 
additions in the future will consist largely of new cars. 
Air conditioning of buses in railroad service is opening 
up a new but smaller field of application. 

An innovation in the field of train power supply and 
air conditioning are the Diesel-electric power plants be- 
ing applied to each car of a train now being built for 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy by the Edward G. 
Budd Manufacturing Company. The power plants will 
supply light, air conditioning and heat, making each car 
an independent unit. 

Dry-type rectifiers brought out during the past year 
offer new possibilities for supplying standby direct-cur- 
rent power for the charging of car batteries and the 
operation of air-conditioning equipment. These are avail- 
able for mounting on the car or as portable units for 
use on the platform. 


Locomotives 


The Pennsylvania’s electrification to Harrisburg, Pa., 
was completed early in 1938 and that railroad now has 
20 additional type GG1 electric locomotives under con- 
struction in its Altoona shops. The New Haven fleet 
of electric locomotives has also been increased by the 
addition of six new ones. All of these locomotives are 
the result of a coordinated design, which has resulted 
in locomotives of unparalleled performance. Electri- 
fied mileages are now sufficient to allow for good loco- 
motive utilization and annual mileages of 200,000 are 
becoming commonplace. Electric traction now has a new 
opportunity to demonstrate its value outside of the spe- 
cial fields of suburban, tunnel and heavy grade service. 

The use of Diesel-electric locomotives (about 40 per 
cent an electrical facility) continues to increase, pat- 
ticularly in switching service. This subject is covered 
in another article in this issue. 

The newest entrant in the field of motive power is 
the steam-electric locomotive built for the Union Pa- 
cific by the General Electric Company. Its cost is com- 
parable to the Diesel, it burns the lowest grade of oil 
at a thermal efficiency of 15 per cent, develops 5,000- 
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horsepower, is capable of high speeds, can run from 500 
to 700 miles without stopping for fuel or water and can 
hold trains on down grades by means of dynamic brak- 
ing, which eliminates the problem of overheated wheels. 
Assuming that the locomotive will deliver test perform- 
ance under road conditions, it should be an effective 
competitor to other types of locomotives in main-line 
service. 





Electric Welding and Heating 


The largest recent advance in the use of welding in 
railroad service has been in the field of car construc- 
tion. This requires both seam and spot welding and it 
1s well backed by the introduction of many improved 
Welders and new and improved types of welding con- 
trol. The continuous welding of rail is another applica- 
tion which will apparently be greatly extended. The use 
of closely-controlled electric heat for heat treating of 
alloy steel parts has lagged behind the use of such steels, 
but since their success depends upon heat treating, the 
extended use of electric furnaces can be expected. Elec- 
tric snow melters are finding new favor and the oper- 
ator of one yard states that 71 hours’ operation will 
liq date their first cost. 

“lectric power used indirectly is effective for the heat- 
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ing of buildings through the medium of the unit heat- 
er—a steam radiator equipped with a fan which trans- 
fers the heat rapidly and directs it where it is needed. 
The same principle is used for winter heating of air- 
conditioned cars and on some trains having a power 
car, electric heating units have supplanted the steam 
coils both for overhead and side-wall heat. 





Motors and Control 


Several new types of brush-shifting motors, capacitor 
motors, shell-type motors, splash-proof motors and ex- 
plosion-proof motors were announced by the manufac- 
turers during the past year. For railroad-applications, 
the advantageous characteristics included in these are 
compactness, suitability to built-in design for machine 
tools, new possibilities for variable-speed operation and 
safety in grain elevators and coal docks. Reductions in 
size, as mentioned previously, have in some cases been 
made possible by the use of fiber-glass insulation. 

New types of control equipment introduced during 
1938 were to a large extent made to anticipate new 
machine-tool requirements. They include a. c. con- 
tactors, rotating cam switches, oil-proof push-buttons, 
hazardous-location controls, voltage-regulating control- 
lers, limit switches, flow switches and enclosed switches. 


Electrical Measurements 


Electrical-measuring instruments have been introduced 
in considerable number. Further development of the 
strain gage is perhaps of greatest interest to the railroad 
industry. By means of this device it is possible to 
make accurate measurements of forces. which cars and 
locomotives exert on track structures and to measure 
internal forces on various parts of the vehicle itself. 
Magnetic and electrical testing of iron and steel parts 
also offer many unrealized opportunities. 


Trucks and Tractors 


Storage batteries of increased capacity and of rela- 
tively smaller size and industrial trucks and tractors with 
larger battery compartments have been developed during 
the past several years. There no longer need be any 
question about the battery charge lasting through the 
work period and some trucks and tractors are now oper- 
ated for 24-hour periods with only one battery charge. 
In applications requiring much service, the relatively 
low cost of electric power and simple maintenance re- 
quirements make the electric truck a particularly suitable 
railroad tool. 


Power Supply 


One of the best measures of progress of the elec- 
trical industry as a whole is the electric power output 
figures. There was a decline in output from 1929 to 
1932, but since that time it has risen and in the years 
1936, 1937 and 1938 the yearly output exceeded that of 
1929 respectively by 19, 30 and 24 per cent. Since 
October, 1938, the output has risen above that of cor- 
responding weeks in 1937 and has shown a steady rate 
of increase. 

While the use of electrical facilities has increased on 
the railroads, the cost of electric power has not in- 
creased in like amount. Substantial savings have been 
made by consolidation of power sources, revisions of 
power contracts and the use of capacitors to reduce line 
losses and escape paying penalties for low power factor. 
In one instance on the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
a capacitor installation costing $1,705 saved $1,871 in 
six months. 











Railway Construction — 
Still a Pressing Need 


N few other industries is the life of the facilities that 
must be provided so short as on the railways, not by 
reason of decay but because of obsolesence. Railway 

history is one of constant change, for changes in traffic 
require changes in operating methods and, therefore, in 
the facilities needed to handle it. For this reason, in 
normal times, the railways are constantly building new 
facilities and are expanding, altering or abandoning build- 
ings, tracks, bridges, yards, water stations and other ele- 
ments of their fixed properties, long before their phys- 
ical life has expired. As a result, one of the outstanding 
characteristics of the railway industry has been the mag- 
nitude of its construction activities, not only with respect 
to the number of projects under way at a given time, but 
with respect to their size as well. 

In contrast with these normal activities, railway con- 
struction has been practically at a standstill for almost a 
decade owing to limited revenues and the difficulty of 
financing the larger projects, as well as to the uncertainty 
of the future. Yet, during this period operating methods 
have changed more radically than during any equal period 
since the railways first came into existence. Many fac- 
tors have .combined to create these changes, including 
changes that have occurred in industry and in the meth- 
ods of distributing the products of industry; public de- 
mand for better service; new forms of competition in 
transportation ; shortened schedules for both freight and 
passenger trains; inauguration of pick-up-and-delivery 
service; and the necessity for greater economy in the 
face of falling revenues. The net result of these changed 
operating methods and of the practical suspension of con- 
struction is that today the railways are burdened with a 
greater number of obsolete facilities than at any time in 
their history. 

It has been said that no institution can remain station- 
ary, but that it must either advance of retrograde. It is 
one of the outstanding accomplishments of railway man- 
agement that during this difficult decade the railways 
have not stood still but are giving better service than 
ever before, despite the handicaps under which they have 
been compelled to labor. Yet there is a limit beyond 


which no man or group of men can go toward improving 
service Or even in maintaining it at its present level, if 
the facilities for doing so continue to become more re- 


The Belt Railway of 
Chicago Has Com- 
pletely Revised its 
Clearing Hump Yard 


stricted or out-of-date. In other words, the continued 
use of these obsolete facilities places an obstacle in the 
current of traffic and tends to increase the cost of opera- 
tion unreasonably. Obsolete facilities also prevent the 
development of new methods designed to expedite the 
movement of traffic or to reduce the cost of operation, 
since the newer methods often require facilities entirely 
different from those in use. 

Because of the far-reaching character of the changes 
that have taken place in operating methods and require- 
ments during the past decade, in shortened schedules, 
as well as the introduction of new designs for cars and 
locomotives, no type of railway facility has escaped the 
blight of obsolesence. For this reason, there exists today 
an insistent need for additional facilities and for the re- 
construction of existing facilities that extends into prac- 
tically every classification of the fixed property, includ- 
ing revision of alinement, passing sidings, yards, ter- 
minals, shops and shop equipment, power plants, store- 
houses, locomotive-handling facilities, inspection facil- 
ities, servicing facilities, fuel and sanding plants, water 
supply and treating facilities, ash-handling plants, offices, 
freight houses and other buildings, bridges, signals and 
numerous other structures and facilities. 


Reduction of Curvature 


Among the changes in construction requirements that 
have been brought about. by changes in traffic require- 
ments and in operating methods, are those relating to 
grade reduction and revision of alinement. For many 
years grade reduction constituted one of the larger and 
more important items of railway construction. While 
much of this work remains to be done, under present 
conditions the day of the old-time drag that could just 
get over the summit of the ruling grade is gone. In its 
place are trains of lighter tonnage running on shortened 
schedules, and revision of alinement to reduce or elimi- 
nate curvature is becoming more and more important, for 
curvature presents a serious obstacle to high-speed pas- 
senger-train operation, and those roads that have placed 
such trains in service are being confronted with the 
necessity for eliminating curvature that prevents sus- 
tained high speed. While necessity has already forced a 
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certain amount of curve reduction, a large volume of this 
work is only awaiting more favorable conditions, and 
the need is increased as the high-speed schedules are ex- 
tended to new lines or more schedules are added to lines 
already having this service. 

Passing sidings are generally affected by radical 
changes in operating methods or train schedules. With 
the advent of centralized traffic control, particularly on 
single-track lines, such sidings become of paramount im- 
portance, for they must be of such length and spacing 
that trains can meet or pass with minimum delay. They 
must also be constructed and maintained to a higher 
standard than formerly to permit speeds far higher than 
have been necessary heretofore through sidings. They 
must also be longer than where trains merely get into 
the clear and wait, for trains must be able to execute the 
meeting or passing movement without stopping. In- 
cidental to this newer method of train operation, the 
need for which is as yet far from satisfied, power-oper- 
ated, remotely-controlled switches and longer turnouts 
are needed to avoid stopping trains before they enter or 
leave the sidings, as well as to make higher speeds 
through the turnouts practicable. 

There has been a tendency on the part of a few roads, 
of late, to abandon some main tracks on multiple-track 
lines, as well as considerable mileages of yard track and 
sidings, that have not been needed during the present 
period of reduced traffic, in order to eliminate the cost 
of maintaining these facilities. Such steps should be 
taken only after the most thorough consideration for at 


the time the slump in traffic occurred, few roads pos- . 


sessed all of either main-track or yard capacity that they 
needed, and all were engaged actively in constructing 
additional tracks to facilitate their operations. It seems 
obvious, therefore, that with a revival in business most 
of these tracks will again be needed, probably more 
acutely than before, and that the cost of replacing them 
will be disproportionately high. 


Yards Need Revision 


No railway facility feels the effect of obsolesence more 
quickly or in greater measure than terminal and inter- 
mediate switching yards as a result of changes in operat- 
ing methods. The changes that have occurred during 
the last decade have created a widespread need for yard 
construction and reconstruction that cannot be met so 
long as railway revenues remain at or near their pres- 
ent level. Formerly freight trains passed through and 
were broken up at every intermediate terminal. This 
created much delay to traffic as well as unnecessary ex- 
pense, and to expedite the movement trains are now 
being made up at the originating terminals or at some 
convenient point enroute and are then sent to destination 
without intermediate switching, except to set out and 
pick up cars at stipulated points. Furthermore, not a 
few roads are finding it necessary to remove their larger 
switching operations from metropolitan areas. 

Obviously, such radical changes in operating methods 
cannot be made fully effective without corresponding 
changes in the facilities for handling trains, so that new 
yards and the revision of existing yards have become a 
major need, if traffic is to be handled expeditiously and 
economically. Little advantage can be gained by expedit- 
ing the movement of trains between terminals where the 
time thus gained is more than offset by the delays inci- 
dent to passing them through yards that were designed 
for conditions that no longer exist. As an indication of 
the magnitude of this need for yard construction, so 
rapidly have the requirements for yard operation changed 
that yards which represented the last word in design 
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less than 25 years ago, and relatively few are of later 
design, are incapable of handling traffic either expedi- 
tiously or economically today. 

Among the principal needs are the rearrangement of 
tracks, new or revised humps, the installation of car re- 
tarders, interlockings and remotely-controlled switches, 
yard lighting, communication systems, pneumatic mes- 
senger service, and the relocation and rearrangement of 
office facilities. 


Passenger Stations Need Attention 


Shrinkage in revenues during the last decade has 
forced the railways to defer building maintenance and 
to apply such funds as were available to tracks and 
bridges, but for a long period prior to 1929 the con- 
struction and remodeling of passenger stations had prac- 
tically ceased, because of declining passenger traffic. For 
these reasons, despite a revival of passenger business, the 
railways are compelled to handle passengers through sta- 
tions that are now obsolete and, in many cases, unfit 
for the purpose for which they are being used. In plumb- 
ing, in heating and in other ways many railway stations 
are outmoded. While the railways recognize the desir- 
ability from a public-relations standpoint of maintaining 
passenger stations to a high standard, the alternative has 
been to neglect either these structures or those which af- 
fect the movement and safety of trains. 


Fuel and Water Stations 


No locomotive can operate without a continuous sup- 
ply of fuel, for which reason fuel stations hold a posi- 
tion in railway operation that is fully realized only by 
transportation officers, train-service employees and those 
who are responsible for the maintenance of these facili- 
ties. The physical life of most of the coaling stations 
heretofore installed on the railways is relatively short, 
by reason of the service they perform, while the con- 
stant improvements in design which have characterized 
them creates obsolesence almost as quickly. While a few 
locomotive coaling and sanding stations have been con- 
structed during the last decade to replace those no longer 
able to function, the number is almost negligible when 
compared with the replacements that should be made. 

Water is as necessary in locomotive operation as fuel, 
while the quality is equally important with the depend- 
ability of the supply. Despite the fact that all but a 
few of the more than 18,000 water stations on the Amer- 
ican roads were rebuilt during the two decades prior to 
1930, much of this improvement work has since been 
rendered obsolete by improvements in water-station 
equipment, by changing methods of handling traffic and 
by new designs in locomotives. Longer locomotive runs, 
larger engine tanks and faster schedules are creating a 
need for the respacing of water stations and at the same 
time are making heavier demands on many of the sta- 
tions. New pumping and power units, service tanks of 
greater capacity and means for faster delivery of the 
water to locomotives are becoming more and more neces- 
sary to meet these increasing demands. 

To anyone who is familiar with railway operation, it 
is obvious that there is at present a highly suppressed 
demand for an extraordinary volume of railway con- 
struction, and that this demand will continue to grow in 
magnitude and insistence until money becomes available 
for the vast program that is only awaiting better eco- 
nomic conditions. Fortunately, the outlook for these 
favorable conditions is better today than at any time 
since the catastrophe of almost a decade ago. 





Work Equipment — 


The Need Is Great 





Four Men and a Crane Laying 131-Lb. Rail 


LTHOUGH work ‘equipment is a development of 
A the present generation, the use of power machines 

and tools has.expanded to such an extent that to- 
day they offer the most important means of effecting 
economies in maintenance-of-way operations. Originally 
visualized only as a means of easing the burden of labor, 
other advantages were given scant consideration at first. 
Eventually, however, the possibilities inherent in the 
equipment began to be understood, and during the last 
ten or fifteen years there has been such a rapid growth 
in its adaptation for this class of work that today the 
railways stand committed to its use beyond any possi- 
bility of retreat. 


How Economies Are Effected 


During this latter period many conditions have com- 
bined to increase the magnitude of the economies that 
can be realized through this use. More recently, these 
potentialities have become still greater by reason of the 
increases in wages that were granted maintenance-of- 
way employees a little more than a year ago, as well as 
by the successful efforts of the train-service brotherhoods 
to place their members on rail-bound machines as a 
“make-work” measure. 

Except for such types of work equipment as are used 
primarily to perform work that cannot be done by hand, 
as steel bridge erection and the handling of other heavy 
materials, economy is the most important consideration 
in the purchase and use of work equipment. Obviously, 
these economies are effected by the replacement of men, 
but their magnitude varies with the wage scale as well 
as with the shortening of the time in which the work 
can be accomplished. For this reason, as wages advance, 
the economy of employing work equipment will also in- 
crease and the higher the wage scale the greater is the 
incentive to substitute machines for men. Since the ad- 
vance in wages that was made late in 1937 amounted to 
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about 15 per cent, it added proportionately to the sav- 
ings effected by the equipment already in use. 

In general, where hand labor is still employed, the 
economy of substituting power machines will be still 
greater proportionately, for in most cases they also 
shorten the time required to do the work. This then 
brings to the fore some machines that could not be justi- 
fied heretofore on the grounds of economy, and adds 
greatly to the incentive for further development and 
expansion in the use of power machines and tools for 
maintenance-of-way work. 

Another development of recent origin which has a di- 
rect bearing on the economy of work equipment, is the 
movement sponsored by the train-service brotherhoods, 
to place members of their crafts on many classes of work 
equipment operating on main tracks, which have hereto- 
fore been given the needed flag protection by the gangs 
using them. This campaign of the brotherhoods grew 
out of the reduction in employment during the depres- 
sion, from which train-service employees suffered in 
common with those in other branches of railway service. 
As a result of this campaign, the Board of Adjustment 
has issued numerous orders requiring that conductors 
and enginemen be placed on units of equipment when 
working on main tracks, which cannot be readily re- 
moved from the track. 


Off-Track Equipment Becoming Attractive 


That these decisions have not added to the economy of 
operating railbound units of work equipment is mani- 
fest, for rarely do these train-service men displace any 
of the men already employed, or perform any work that 
has not been done previously by the regular maintenance 
forces. In other words, so far as the operation and pro- 
tection of the equipment is concerned, they are super- 
numary and add disproportionately to the cost of its 
operation because of the disparity in the wages they re- 
ceive compared with those of the maintenance-of-way 
forces. In all cases this reduces the economy of the 
equipment, and in some cases eliminates it, thus pro- 
viding a strong incentive to accelerate the trend which 
has been noticeable for several years of replacing rail- 
bound machines with off-track equipment, which not only 
has a wider range of action, but is free of those restric- 
tions which add so greatly to the cost of operating it. 

As is true of other dev elopments which require radical 
changes in established practices, work equipment made 
its way slowly at first, so that its wider use is relatively 
recent in maintenance-of-way activities. In fact, it is 
less than 28 years since the first roadmaster’s district 
was fully equipped with motor cars, this being between 
Elgin, Til., and Savanna, on the Omaha line of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Yet, for more than 
a decade the motor car has been accepted almost uni- 
versally as a standard unit of equipment for maintenance 
gangs and today more than 50,000 are in service. 

As was true at that time with other forms of work 
equipment, the primary objective of using motor cars 
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was to ease the burden of labor; that is, to eliminate the 
laborious task of pumping hand cars, often against head 
winds and ascending grades. This relief was so great 
that it is doubtful whether gang organizations could be 
maintained today if it became necessary to return to the 
hand car. It was quickly found, however, that there 
were other advantages, in that the men reached the 
work in a shorter time, they were fresh upon arrival and 
the mobility of the forces was greatly increased. 


Work Equipment Demonstrates Many Advantages 


Experience with other equipment has been similar. 
The tie tamper has not only reduced the drudgery of an 
unwelcome task, but produces more uniform work of 
greater permanence at less cost than hand work. Like- 
wise, the tie adzer conserves time, does more accurate 
work, reduces the hazard of personal injury and con- 
serves the life of ties. Four or five men with a rail crane 
will lay more rail than 25 men can by hand and with 
greater safety. Spike pullers, spike drivers, bolt tight- 
eners, power drills and other machines and ‘tools are 
demonstrating the same characteristics of economy, speed 
and safety, that are so essential today in maintenance- 
of-way work. 

Other types of work equipment are giving similar re- 
sults in the bridge and building field. The paint spray, 
the power saw, the wood borer, the power trench pump, 
the air compressor and the electric generator have 
brought attractive results in economy and safety. An 
officer of one of the larger roads said recently that with- 
out the aid of these types of work equipment he would 
have been unable to maintain his bridges to the desired 
standard during the last few years. 


Much Equipment Obsolete 


It should not be lost sight of that much of the equip- 
ment in use today is obsolete, either by reason of age 
or because the conditions for which it was purchased no 
longer exist. The motor car is a good illustration of this 
situation. Originally designed for 6 and 8-men, or 
larger, gangs, during the last few years section gangs 
have been so reduced in size that they can no longer 
handle the heavy cars of 10 years ago with safety or 
without excessive effort, and these cars should be re- 
placed with lighter cars. Other equipment, such as the 
steam shovel, which is as efficient today as in former 
years, has also become obsolete because it has been out- 
_ moded by lighter, quicker-acting and more mobile earth- 
moving machines, such as power shovels, draglines and 
tractors, which are powered with internal-combustion 
engines, and which are more economical in operation. 

Maintenance-of-way work has always been character- 
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ized by changing requirements, but today these changes 
are occurring more rapidly than ever before, to meet 
the needs of changing traffic. This is particularly true 
of the refinements that are demanded with respect to 
line and surface to insure the smooth-riding track that 
is essential to the operation of the high-speed passenger 
trains that are meeting with so much popular favor. 
Track which will meet this requirement and at the same 
time withstand the destructive effect of heavy freight 
trains moving at passenger-train speeds, can be put up 
only with mechanical equipment. Furthermore, much 
of this work is so laborious that men are unwilling to 
undergo the drudgery connected with it. All of these 
conditions point to the necessity for an adequate com- 
plement of modern power equipment, designed to meet 
these needs of today’s traffic. 


Investment Must Be Increased 


Although the railways already have an investment in 
work equipment that is estimated to exceed $100,000,000, 
no road has all that it needs and many of them are still 
more inadequately supplied. Railway officers recognize 
also that much of the equipment they now own is out- 
moded and that only by replacing these worn out and 
obsolete units with others of modern design can they 
realize the economies they are striving to attain. They 
are also aware that they stand in need of additional units 
for, although they have purchased to the limit of their 
ability during the last three years, these purchases have 
been entirely inadequate for their needs. 

Spurred on by increased earnings early in 1937, the 
roads purchased more than 3,300 units of new equipment 
during that year, involving a total outlay of more than 
$5,000,000. With the sharp decline in traffic in the 
latter part of 1937 and the continued low level of earn- 
ings during 1938, it might have been expected that the 
market for this equipment would be closed. Yet, as an 
indication of the exceptional need for power machines 
and tools, more than 1,200 units were purchased during 
1938, when expenditures were being watched more 
closely than at any time during the depression. 

Railway officers have come to appreciate, more today 
than ever before, the economies they can effect through 
the use of work equipment. They are aware that the 
changing conditions that are confronting them are in- 
tensifying this need. The purchases they have made 
during these difficult years, while wholly inadequate, 
demonstrate their determination to buy to the limit of 
their resources. What they can do is limited by their 
earnings. With the increased earnings that are fore- 


cast for the coming year, their expenditures for work 
equipment will increase and the economies they can effect 
will grow in proportion to their purchases. 
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How Much Behind 


XPENDITURES for maintenance of way and 
E structures made by the Class I railways of the 

United States (excluding switching and terminal 
companies) during the five-year period ending with 1929 
averaged $849,020,923. In the eight-year period from 
1931 to 1938 inclusive, the annual expenditures averaged 
only $415,000,000. In other words, during the last 
eight years the railways have spent less than 50 per 
cent as much annually to maintain their fixed properties 
as they spent annually during the earlier period. 


How Far Behind Are We? 


Superficially these figures indicate a much greater 
accumulation of deferred maintenance than actually exists, 
for it is well recognized that the requirements for the 
upkeep of the fixed properties are influenced greatly by 


in Maintenance? 


the volume of traffic. On the basis of gross ton-miles, 
the traffic during the eight years, 1931 to 1938 inclusive, 
has averaged about 29 per cent less than it did from 
1925 to 1929 inclusive. In considering the difference 
in maintenance of way expenditures during the two 
periods, this reduction in traffic must be taken into ac- 
count in accordance with the commonly accepted cri- 
terion that about 33 per cent of these expenditures are 
affected by use. Furthermore, during the former period, 
construction was very active and large sums were charged 
into the maintenance of way accounts in connection with 
the revision of facilities, while during the latter period 
construction has been relatively inactive, with a cor- 
responding reduction in these incidental charges to 
maintenance. 

Weight must also be given to the marked advances 
that have been made in the efficiency with which work 








Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class I Railways 








Average (Thousands) 
1925-1929 
(Inclusive) 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

ED |. 9 6660. cccceeeeedececrees $57,262 $57,198 $49,324 $36,552 $31,921 $33,347 $35,605 $37,357 $39,780 
Roadway Maintenance ........ccecccece 83,698 64,794 48,575 x :026 30,714 35,809 38,289 42,017 
PED teen ede Veneto dee veeveecenteeee 2,608 2,087 1,774 1,466 933 1,051 1,453 1,326 1,709 
meeeees, CHPPeste, GG. cc ccccccecvesoes 43,471 37,612 28,123 19,434 17,627 20,139 22,646 24,032 26,237 
ME. SreevacteeWnbedaseeeeenveccewases 114,859 91,224 72,651 50,294 43,543 50,748 51,936 56,315 54,799 
“Reni lranvedas feng beanie ia eae eeaal 47,402 34,639 25,960 13,762 14,324 15,418 16,302 21,192 19,138 
Other Track Materials ...ccccsccccoses 48,354 36,296 26,505 15,726 15,362 18,694 20,959 26,732 30,228 
DE: vsdeeadctctbteseneeeeetekanede ve 19,379 13,262 8,601 4,969 5,814 7,538 8,357 11,992 12,362 
Track Laying and Surfacing ........... 211,067 172,136 131,274 83,407 77,025 85,641 94,033 106,072 121,113 
Fences and Snow Sheds ........+...-+- 5,831 4,494 3,119 2,135 2,047 2,412 2,260 $3,397 73,689 
CE OE MEE cccesvcncetincncsce 13,115 12,632 9,656 6,468 5,969 7,293 7,186 . 7 

DL  <-Sebaissseredevesesnstenans 79,000 63,836 42,539 24,924 24,576 31,448 33,047 41,252 27,982 
. yO ' SReeeeeesepeangeqnnsenetes: 10,444 8,944 ,29 3,952 3,749 4,441 4,497 5,860 6,182 
Bee GEG BOE cocccevcctccsecese 18,230 16,534 11,834 7,917 8,051 10,666 11,044 13,452 15,407 
ge eran SE aa A ep GA 5,907 5,42 ,941 2,811 2,417 2,810 2,727 3,118 3,303 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand ......... 9,947 7,713 4,343 4,699 4,188 5,630 7,001 13,365 6,655 
SEINE a dnnb0n4540s0cedaewseses 78,449 65,432 56,095 40,621 34,714 37,310 39,105 51,059 44,642 
WUE sche Revasinecbeedeteetasnnnndnues $849,021 $705,471 $530,613 $351,179 $322,286 $365,300 $393,967 $454,810 $486,225 

Nore: Miscellaneous includes signals and interlocking, all charges for depreciation and unclassified items. 


* Not shown separately in 1936 or 1937. 
t+ Includes, signs, as well as fences and snow sheds. 
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is being performed, compared with the earlier period. 
Better materials and stronger track construction are also 
resulting in greater economies. Preservative treatment 
is extending the life of ties, thus reducing the number of 
renewals; heavier rails, improved joint fastenings and 
larger tie plates also tend to prolong tie life; while 
larger rail sections, the heat treatment of rail ends and 
the reconditioning of rail ends by welding have increased 
the intervals between the successive renewals of rail. 
In addition, the wider use of power machines and tools 
has resulted in large economies in the labor cost of 
maintenance work. 

Certain maintenance activities can be neglected with- 
out inherent damage to the property or a large cumula- 
tive effect on expenses—cutting weeds outside the road- 
bed, dressing the ballast and the policing of station 
grounds being examples—although there may be a con- 
siderable increase in the charges for these items for the 
first year or two after these activities are resumed. On 
the other hand, such work as the repair and painting 
of bridges, buildings and other structures, cannot be 
neglected without incurring appreciable depreciation and 
subsequent large increases in maintenance expenses. 


More Than a Billion 


By reason of the wide variety of work embraced in 
the maintenance of the fixed property, as well as the 
differences in the effect of neglecting the several items, 
it is obvious that any attempt at a statistical determina- 
tion of the extent of deferred maintenance leads into 
devious ramifications. This effort is further complicated 
by the fact that in recent years expenditures have not 
been well balanced; that is, more has been spent pro- 
portionately on some elements of the property than on 
others. Yet such an analysis, when taking into account 
all of the more tangible elements and making generous 
deductions for those that are more or less intangible, 
leads to the conclusion that there is an accrued de‘iciency 
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in maintenance of more than a billion dollars, or more 
than twice the expenditures made by the Class I roads 
in any year since 1930. 

Some measure of the extent to which this aggregate 
deficiency is distributed among the various elements of 
the fixed property is afforded by the table giving the 
breakdown of maintenance expenditures between 1930 
and 1937, inclusive, compared with the corresponding 
average figures from 1925 to 1929 inclusive. While 
quantitative determination of the accrued deficiency in 
expenditures for individual items presents practical dif- 
ficulties, it is obvious that the deficiencies in all items are 
large. 


Rail and Ties 


Two major items, ties and rail, lend themselves to 
such an analysis. Measured in tons, the rail laid by the 
Class I roads from 1925 to 1938 inclusive, was as shown 
in the table. It is scarcely debatable that the wear on 
rail is in direct ratio to the tonnage passing over it. Yet, 
owing to the practices that have been developed to pro- 
long the life of rail, the relationship between traffic and 
renewals has not remained constant. Just how much 





Rail Applied in Renewal—Class I Roads 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 
SED iwwicnnaeei@emens 1,950,146 ki aneeates aware 394,536 
Ere nee 2,209,873 Lae reece 403,254 
BT en nbicraninaaiemieate 2,124,765 TSS S.sicnoa sw elanaia 631,093 
EE clatancteinreraGogaleae 2,080,277 ere 582,794 
a, Se ne 1,958,489 Es canada obi aw s 921,298 
oe oe et ae 1,517,002 nn 1,029,861 
BOE Kaicwccneewamcak 84,900 SE aS hs we howe en 400,000* 





* Estimated 





these conservation methods have affected new rail re- 
quirements since 1929 is indeterminable, but study indi- 
cates that the accrued deficiency is now more than 3,- 
000,000 tons. 

Likewise, between 1925 and 1929, inclusive, the Class 
I roads inserted an average of 78,770,446 ties in re- 
newal annually. In subsequent years there was a marked 
decline in tie renewals, reaching the low level of 37,295,- 
716 crossties in 1933, and increasing to 47,729,538 in 
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1937. In 1938, slightly less than 40,000,000 ties were 
used in renewal. 

Crossties fail by reason of mechanical destruction from 
traffic, and decay. Better protection against the former 
and a wider use of preservative treatment to retard decay 





Crossties Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 


SE ee eee 82,716,674 OD e. vackcoawans 39,190,473 
DU i nbeduchaagitra 80,745,509 ids Aeccetae 37,295,716 
TE scesaciiwateda 78,340,182  egerenerses: 43,306,205 
BE ia x vant tees 77,370,491  eppereeeaws 44,351,900 
Dé hives cnasken 74,679,375 BD wisbaiensiodacdia 47,361,015 
 epatniapasraeges 63,353,828 SP i auicent entised 47,729,538 
DE scseeaiabeneos 51,501,659 DED gn ahsrcnathahinda 40,000,000* 





* Estimated 





have reduced the requirements for replacements. Yet, 
after taking the increased use of treated ties and the re- 
duced wear from traffic into account there is an indi- 
cated deficiency of approximatley 60,000,000 ties at the 
end of 1938. 


Effect of Higher Speeds 


Any discussion of deferred maintenance is incomplete 
unless consideration is given to the marked increase that 
has taken place in the speed of both passenger and freight 
trains during this period when maintenance activities 
have been curtailed so drastically. The smooth per- 
formance of these fast trains is evidence of the high 
quality of the line and surface that has been maintained 
on the tracks over which they operate. Yet in the light 
of the limited expenditures by individual roads and the 
roads as a whole, the conclusion is inescapable that in- 
creasing proportions of the funds available for track 
maintenance are being spent on these high-speed tracks. 

Faced with the necessity for retrenchment, main- 
tenance of way officers have been compelled to defer 
work that did not reduce the effectiveness or safety of 
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their properties, to the end that the maximum allot- 
ments could be made to items of upkeep that were of a 
more vital nature. The normal distribution of the main- 
tenance dollar was modified in such a way as to permit 
more money to be spent on tie renewals and surfacing, 
and less on other track materials and baliast. 


Has Safety Been Affected? 


Although it is admitted freely on all sides that there 
is an urgent need for greater expenditures for all items 
of maintenance and for an expanded. program of replace- 
ments, as well as for much larger expenditure for the 
repair of those elements of the property that do not 
affect the safety or effectiveness of operation, it has 
been contended that the tracks and bridges are in ex- 
cellent condition so far as safety is concerned. It has 
often been said also that sufficient reserve was built into 
the tracks and bridges during the period immediately pre- 
ceding the crash of 1929 to carry over a long period of 
restricted appropriations. This statement is not dis- 
puted, for it is obvious that if this reserve had not been 
available during the lean years the roads would be in a 
much more unfortunate position than they now are. It 
cannot be ignored, however, that much of this fat has 
been consumed, and the question arises whether this san- 
guine attitude is now justified. The railways have en- 
joyed an enviable reputation for safety in their operation, 
especially because of the marked reduction in accidents 
during the last two decades. But has this downward 
trend continued unbroken during the present decade? 
Since the answer to this question may shed considerable 
light on the subject of deferred maintenance, it is well 
to investigate the record so far as it relates to train ac- 
cidents ascribed to defects in or inadequate maintenance 
of the way and structure. 

Other things being equal, train accidents vary with the 
volume of traffic, which for the purpose of analysis may 
be expressed in terms of locomotive-miles. On this basis, 
the number of train accidents ascribed to defects in track 
declined from 2,090 per billion locomotive-miles in 1924 
to 1,175 in 1929, and continued the downward trend to 
an average of 581 for the three years 1932 to 1934, but 
from that point they increased steadily to 760 in 1936, 
while in 1937 they rose still further to 845. That this 
upward trend is not the result of some peculiar non- 
recurring condition is evidenced by the fact that they 
were well distributed through all of the major classi- 
fications. 

It may be that the corresponding data for 1938, which 
are not yet available, may show a reversal of this trend. 
Be that as it may, the facts that have been given offer 
adequate support for the conclusion that the railways are 
far behind in the upkeep of their tracks and structures. 
That they will greatly expand their programs for main- 
tenance of way as earnings increase is self evident. 

With the increase in traffic that is in prospect, it is 
certain that appropriations for maintenance of way and 
structures will be more liberal, for managing officers 
are fully aware of the importance that attaches to making 
up deferred maintenance, in the interest of economy if 
for no other reason. Even with enlarged appropriations 
and more extended programs of maintenance, however, 
the: elimination of these deferred items will be spread 
over several years. In fact, it is desirable that the re- 


habilitation that must be accomplished be done in this 
way rather than all at one time, for an orderly schedule 
of regular sequence, while increasing maintenance ac- 
tivities to a marked degree, will not disrupt the estab- 
lished organization or create confusion in maintenance 
practices. 
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A Review of Railway Operations 


in 1938 


Results disappointing—Upturn near year-end—Operating efficiency 
and safety record excellent 


By Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 


disappointing as to financial results than had been 

anticipated. Some improvement toward the close 
of the year saved the final net deficit from falling below 
that of the low depression year 1932, but even so the 
carriers suffered a large deficit after fixed charges. 

Freight rates on some commodities were increased 
moderately as a result of the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 123, while passenger 
coach fares in Eastern District were increased half a 
cent, from 2 to 2% cents per mile. Material prices 
showed some declines. Wages remained at the levels to 
which they were raised in 1937 as the result of the in- 
creases of that year, despite the efforts of the carriers in 
1938 to effectuate a general reduction of 15 per cent in 
standard rates of pay. Railways continued to maintain 
a high level of operating efficiency. 

The outstanding event of the year, outside of financial 
and operating results, was preparation of the report of a 
joint committee of three railway executives and three 
railway labor leaders. The President of the United 
States set up this committee in September, with a broad 
assignment to survey the transportation problem with 
recommendations, and the committee handed him its re- 
port on December 23. (This report was reviewed in de- 
tail in the Railway Age of December 31, and the pros- 
pects of its enactment into law are discussed in an article 
elsewhere in this issue.) 


RR visrpoin operations in 1938 proved even more 


Other Proposals for Aid to Railroads 


Before Congress adjourned in June, and at the time 
when railway financial returns were at lowest ebb, con- 
siderable activity was devoted in Washington to devel- 
oping aid for the hard-pressed rail industry. The 
carriers in February failed as a whole to earn their oper- 
ating expenses and taxes, an almost unprecedented 
situation. A reduction in wage rates was under consid- 
eration, and railway employment was at a very low point. 

The President in March called conferences of three 
members of the Interstate Commerce Commission, legis- 
lative and administration leaders, representatives of the 
railways and of railway labor, and others. He requested 
the three Commission members, Chairman Splawn and 
Messrs. Eastman and Mahaffie, to submit a report on the 
railroad situation with recommendations. This they did 
ina document that came to be known as the Splawn Re- 
port. That report, together with comments from other 
members of the conference and from President Pelley 
of the Association of American Railroads, was for- 
warded to Congress on April 11, as part of a special 
Presidential message entitled “Immediate Relief for Rail- 
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roads”. While the President called attention to the 
gravity of the railway situation and the need for action, 
he made no specific recommendations, although he ex- 
pressed his opposition to railway subsidies and to gov- 
ernment ownership. The message received wide atten- 
tion, but did not result in Congressional action. 

The Splawn Report discussed means of immediate re- 
lief, and also suggested a long-term program. Under 
the head of immediate relief,-the report made the follow- 
ing recommendations, among others, in which all other 
available members of the Commission concurred. 

1. That approximately $300,000,000 be made avail- 
able from government loan funds for purchase of 
railroad equipment. ; 

2. That for 12 months the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation be empowered to make loans without 
certification by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that the railroad can meet its fixed charges. 

3. That other forms of government credit be consid- 
ered from the point of view of public policy. 

4. That government traffic pay the full rate by elim- 
inating land-grant reductions. 

5. That consideration be given to-the establishment of 
a single court in charge of railroad reorganizations. 

The long-term program was accompanied by a par- 
tially concurring opinion submitted by Chairman Splawn, 
who expressed certain views as to reorganization of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In addition to cer- 
tain suggested changes in existing legislation, the pro- 
gram had the following principal points. 


1. That a Federal Transportation Authority be created 
for two years, to plan and promote action by rail- 
road companies to eliminate waste, aid consolida- 
tion and coordination. 

2. That the Authority investigate the economy and fit- 
ness of all types of transportation, and the extent 
of government aid to each. 

3. Emphasis on the desirability of subjecting all im- 
portant forms of transportation to equal and impar- 
tial regulation by a single government agency. 


Many other recommendations and suggestions were 
developed during the year. The most definite unofficial 


attempt to outline a program was that sponsored by 
various groups, in a series of conferences at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States in Washington in 


September and November. 


Wage Developments 


In the summer and fall of 1937 the carriers, after pro- 
tracted negotiations, settled with representatives of rail- 
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way labor their demands for increased rates of pay. 
Non-transportation forces were increased 5 cents per 
hour, effective August 1, 1937, and the transportation 
group 44 cents per basic day or its equivalent in miles, 
effective October 1, 1937. Almost immediately follow- 
ing these increases business fell off rapidly, until in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, railroad net earnings had declined to a point 
lower than at the lowest period in 1932 or 1933. 
Reduced earnings coupled with increased operating 
costs created a serious financial situation for the carriers. 
The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
March 8, in Ex Parte 123, apparently shut off hope of 
securing added revenues through further rate adjust- 


ments. General business was on the decline, and the 
volume of both freight and passenger traffic was 
shrinking. 


Representatives of the carriers, meeting in Chicago on 
April 29, decided to institute a general wage reduction 
of 15 per cent, to become effective July 1. Employee 
organizations were immediately notified to that effect. 

This move was met with prompt refusal by labor to 
accept any reduction in wage scales, and by a threat to 
strike. Then followed a series of negotiations between 
representatives of management and labor in an effort to 
reach a settlement. Early in August it became apparent 
that settlement of the controversy by means of direct 
negotiation was impossible. Consequently the carriers 
invoked the services of the National Mediation Board. 
Commencing on August 11, that board conducted a 
series of conferences, but without result. The carriers 
then indicated their willingness to submit the matter to 
arbitration, but labor rejected the proposal. 

In pursuance of the powers conferred on him by the 
Railroad Labor Act, President Roosevelt on September 
27 appointed a three-man fact-finding board, to conduct 
hearings and report its recommendations in respect to 
the issues involved. Hearings began on September 30 
and were concluded on October 17. 

The report of the board, made public on October 29, 
recommended against a wage reduction. The recom- 
mendation was based on the board’s findings that (a) 
railroad wages were not high compared with wages in 
comparable industries, (b) the proposed reduction would 
not meet the financial emergency of the industry, (c) the 
carriers’ situation was a “short-term” one, which might 
readily change, and (d) a reduction would run counter 
to the trend of wages in industry generally. 

Deferring to the recommendations of the board, the 
carriers met in Chicago on November 4, agreed to aban- 
don the proposal for a wage cut, and so notified the 
President. 

Railway wage rates are subject to the minimum wage 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, 
commonly called the Wage-Hour Act. Approved by the 
President in June, 1938, this act became effective on Oc- 
tober 24. The act is designed to put a floor under wages 
per hour, and a ceiling over hours per week. 

The act exempts railway employees from the maxi- 
mum-hours provision, which is section 7 of the act, but 
makes them subject to the minimum-wage provision, 
which is section 6. That section provides that during the 
first year 25 cents or its equivalent shall be the minimum 
hourly wage for employees subject to the act. During 
the next six years, the minimum is increased to 30 cents 
per hour. After the end of the seventh year, the mini- 
mum shall be 40 cents per hour, unless the administrator 
of the act and his industry committee decide to the con- 
trary. On the other hand, the committee for any par- 
ticular industry may, under the provisions of section 8 
of the act, put in a minimum hourly rate of 40 cents prior 
to the close of the seven-year period if, after investiga- 
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tion and hearings, such action is found to be in the pub- 
lic interest. The industry committee may not act with- 
out the approval of the administrator, but he is not 
empowered to make an order at variance with the recom- 
mendation of an industry committee. No committee has 
yet been appointed for the railway industry. 

Certain other sections of the act are of interest to the 
railways, such as section 15 prohibiting the transporta- 
tion of goods produced in violation of the wages and 
hours provisions, certain regulations dealing with main- 
tenance of wage and hour records, and the like. 

While it is not known how many changes in minimum 
wage rates took effect in the railway industry on Oc- 
tober 24, as a result of the wage provisions of the act, 
the number was probably not large. However, many 
interpretations will be necessary,-to make clear what 
groups of railway employees are or are not subject to the 
act, which applies only to employees actually engaged in 
interstate commerce. 


Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


Congress enacted in 1938 a companion measure to the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937. This measure sets up 
a separate national system of unemployment compensa- 
tion for rail employees, effective July 1, 1939, to be ad- 
ministered by the Railroad Retirement Board. 

The act was sponsored by railway labor organizations, 
and was opposed by the railways and the United States 
Treasury Department. Railway opposition centered not 
on the principle of unemployment compensation, but on 
the policy of separating railway employees from the sys- 
tem of unemployment compensation already in effect 
under the provisions of the Social Security Act and 
complementary state laws. The carriers also opposed a 
number of specific provisions of the act, but were unable 
to secure the cooperation of railway labor in modifying 
them. Railway managements believe that the unemploy- 
ment benefits provided by the act are so much more 
liberal than those of the federal-state systems now in 
effect that the three per cent payroll tax levied by its 
provisions on employers, will not prove adequate. No 
tax is levied on the employee. 

The act removes railway employees from the coverage 
of the Social Security Act and complementary state 
laws, and transfers them to the railway unemployment 
insurance system. If an employee in his “base year” has 
earned as much as $150 in aggregate wages, and becomes 
unemployed, he is entitled to unemployment benefits pay- 
able at the rate of 16 days per month over a maximum 
period of about five months. His benefits are propor- 


tioned to his total earnings in his base year, according 


to the following scale: 


Maximum 


Total Earnings Annual Benefit 


Daily : 


$150 — $199.99 $1.75 $140 
200 — 474.99 2.00 160 
475 — 749.99 2.25 180 
750 — 1,024.99 2.50 200 
1,025 — 1,299.99 2.75 220 
1,300 — and over 3.00 240 


Railroad Retirement 


The year 1938 marked the first year in which railroad 
retirement under federal statute was completely oper- 
ative. 

As of November 30, 1938, a total of 121,748 persons 
were on the rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board at an 
aggregate monthly amount of $7,595,263, or $91,143,000 
per year. 

The Railroad Retirement Board distinguishes between 
persons retired under the provisions of the Railroad 
Retirement Act, and those transferred from carriers’ 
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voluntary rolls, by reference to the former as “annu- 
itants” and to the latter as “pensioners”. As of Novem- 
ber 30, there were 75,274 regular annuitants on the rolls 
of the Board, whose average monthly annuity amounted 
to $66.15; in addition, 3,381 annuitants receiving partial 
or temporary compensation pending adjudication of 
claims, and 822 survivor or death-benefit annuitants. 
Pensioners numbered 42,271, at a monthly average of 
$58.25. 

The following summary indicates the grand total of 
expenditures to November 30, 1938, and the status of the 
Railroad Retirement Account as of that date. 


Railroad Retirement Account 


Appropriation by Congress ............. $264,750,000 - 
Interest on investments 1,410,822 


266,160,822 








pe ee 122,275,895 
Balance to be accounted for ........ $143 884,927 
Assets 
Investments (3 per cent special Treasury 
RINE ic lahat in ccacainl ah gti oor 6'6-o a a o-oo Wein a $74,200,000 
eee Ro ee eee ee 69,684,927 


$143,884,927 


Actual tax collections to November 30, which tend to 
lag behind the appropriations, amounted to $203,728,000. 
Administrative expenses of the board, which are not in- 
cluded in the benefit account but are provided by spe- 
cific appropriations, have amounted in total to $5,570,000. 


Other Legislative Activities 


A number of bills were enacted by Congress in 1938, 
in which rail carriers had a direct or collateral interest, 
while several similar bills did not pass. 

The act creating a Civil Aeronautics Authority with- 
drew certain regulative powers over air carriers from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and vested them in 
the new Authority. That body has limited powers as to 
rates, none as to issuance of securities, but controls the 
extension or abandonment of operations, consolidations, 
mergers, etc. In addition, it is entrusted with the func- 
tion of promoting air transport through research, in- 
vestigation, and in other ways. 

Congress amended the revenue acts, making some 
changes in the excess profits and other taxes; the gen- 
eral bankruptcy act; the motor carrier act in certain par- 
ticulars recommended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

For one reason or another, certain other bills did not 
pass. A bill to limit freight train lengths to 70 cars was 
the subject of extensive hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which voted 
against reporting out the measure. The Pettengill bill 
to repeal the long-and-short-haul clause, which had 
passed the House in 1937, was favorably reported by the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Corhmerce, but did not 
come to a vote. Additional bills that failed of passage 
Proposed to establish a six-hour day for train dispatch- 
ers, to eliminate certain land-grant rates, and to liberalize 
the making of railroad loans by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 


Traffic and Revenue Trends 


Carloadings showed a decrease under 1937 during 
each of the first 45 weeks of the year 1938, and an in- 
crease in each of the final seven weeks of the year. In 
considering this trend, and other related trends, we must 
keep in mind the fact that rail traffic and earnings were 
inclined sharply downward in the final quarter of 1937. 
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Nevertheless, the moderate relative improvement experi- 
enced during the latter weeks of 1938 gave some prom- 
ise of continued improvement in 1939, which is sup- 
ported by the forecast of the thirteen Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards that carloadings in the first quarter of 1939 will 
exceed those of the first quarter of 1938 by about 10 
per cent. 

Taking the first six months of 1938 as a unit, and 
the third and fourth quarters separately, the relative de- 
creases from the corresponding periods of 1937 were as 
indicated below. 


Operating 
Carloadings Revenues 
(Decrease) (Decrease) 
First six months ..... 25.3% 21.6% 
TMC GQUATIET . o.<...0:0:0.0 21.7 13.8 
Fourth quarter ...... 2.9 1.6 


The smaller decrease in revenue than in carloadings is 
principally due to rate increases that become effective in 
1938, the details of which are outlined at a later point. 
A downward trend in the percentage of decrease in car- 
loadings and revenues, such as the foregoing table shows 
for 1938, may be considered a hopeful indication. 

Chart A shows the monthly trend in railway operating 
revenues in 1937 and 1938. It clearly outlines the wide 
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Chart A—Monthly Trend in Railway Revenues, 1937 and 1938 


spread that existed between the two years, from Janu- 
ary to July, with a narrowing of the spread to the end 
of the year. The returns for 1938 were below those of 
1937 in practically every month. 


Railway Taxes 


Railway tax accruals in 1938 amounted to $345,- 


000,000, compared with $325,665,000 in 1937, an in- 


crease of 5.9 per cent. This increase does not accurately 
represent the situation, due to certain credits in 1937 
offsetting charges previously made on account of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1935, which were cancelled 
under the provisions of the Carrier Taxing Act of 1937. 

The rate of tax on payrolls for unemployment com- 
pensation under the Social Security Act increased from 2 
per cent in 1937 to 3 per cent in 1938. The 234 per 
cent tax on carrier payrolls imposed by the Carriers 
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Taxing Act of 1937, effective January 1 of that year, re- 
mained the same in 1938. This will increase to 3 per 
cent on January 1, 1940. 

The total net charge to tax accruals in 1937 on ac- 
count of railroad retirement (after the credits previously 
described) was $25,290,000. The gross amount accrued 
before such credits, however, was $52,834,000. Charges 
on account of unemployment compensation, in 1937, 
amounted to $39,585,000. The gross sum of the two 
taxes was $92,419,000. 

The tax on account of railroad retirement approxi- 
mated $47,000,000 in 1938, while the tax for unemploy- 
ment compensation was about $52,500,000, a total payroll 
tax of approximately $99,500,000, or $7,081,000 greater 
than the total payroll tax of 1937. Although the pay- 
roll tax rate in 1938 was more than one-fifth greater than 
in 1937, the aggregate increase in taxes was lessened by 
reason of reduced employment in 1938. 

Employees also pay a tax of 234 per cent toward rail- 
road retirement; their contribution is not included in the 
foregoing totals. 

Railway taxes other than payroll taxes declined, due 
to the reduction in accruals of gross revenue and in- 
come taxes occasioned by the greatly reduced earnings 


of 1938. 


Rates and Fares 


The proposal of the carriers to increase freight rates 
(with some exceptions) by 15 per cent was pending be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission on January 1, 
1938. This the Commission had docketed as Ex Parte 
No. 123. The Commission’s report, dated March 8, de- 
clined to authorize any increases on some commodities, 
authorized five per cent on some, and 10 per cent on 
others, the increases to be measured from the basic rates 
in effect prior to the decision in Ex Parte 115. The 
average net increase authorized in the Ex Parte 123 de- 
cision was calculated at about 5 per cent, and became 
effective at the end of March. Based on 1938 traffic, the 
increase is estimated at $150,000,000 per year. 

Previously, in Ex Parte 115, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had authorized a charge of 3 to 15 cents 
per ton on bituminous coal, the amount of the charge 
being scaled to the base rate. At the same time, the 
Commission attached an expiration date, namely, De- 
cember 31, 1938. The carriers petitioned for removal of 
this expiration date, and after hearings in October the 
Commission granted the petition. With a few slight 
exceptions, these charges will continue until further ac- 
tion is had regarding them. This will preserve freight 
revenue to the amount of approximately $20,000,000 
per year. 

Eastern carriers requested the Commission to recon- 
sider its earlier refusal (in April, 1938) to authorize an 
increase of half a cent in the basic coach fare in their 
district, from 2 to 2%4 cents per mile. Hearings on this 
request were held in June, and in July the Commission 
granted it for a period of 18 months, the increased rates 
going into effect on July 25. The adverse report in 
April was made by a close vote of 6 to 5; the favorable 
report in July was rendered by a vote of 10 to 1. 

Carriers in the Southeast decided in December to re- 
duce their basic coach fare from two to 1% cents per 
mile, effective as soon in January, 1939, as tariffs can 
be filed and made effective. 

An increase of five per cent in Pullman fares, other 
than upper berths, became effective August 1. The 
Pullman Company had asked authority to increase its 
rates 10 per cent. 

No decision was announced by the Commission on the 
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pending application of the Railway Express Agency for 
authority to increase express rates. It was estimated 
that the proposal would yield increased revenue of about 
10 million dollars. 


The Field of Competition 


While exact statistics are not available, indications are 
that competition in the transportation field continues to 
grow in intensity. 

According to the American Trucking Associations, the 
index number of truck loadings during the first eleven 
months of 1938 was 96.25 (1936 being taken as 100), 
compared with 110.32 in the corresponding period of 
1937. This was a decrease of about 13 per cent, whereas 
railway carloadings on the same basis of comparison 
showed a decrease of more than 20 per cent. 

Tonnage through the Panama Canal showed a small 
decrease in the fiscal year 1938, compared with 1937, but 
the decrease was nothing like the decrease in railway 
tonnage in the same period. 

By contrast to rail, truck, and water traffic decreases, 
passenger traffic by air continued to increase in 1938. 
The Department of Commerce reports increases (first 
nine months) of about 14 per cent in plane-miles and 
more than 17 per cent in number of air passengers 
carried. 

The Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission continued in 1938 to clean up prob- 
lems growing out of the “grandfather” clause of the 
Motor Carrier Act of 1935. It devoted its efforts also to 
the confused rate problem in the motor carrier industry, 
to safety efforts, and to enforcement and administrative 
questions. Educational work was also undertaken by 
means of conferences in the freight field and contacts 
with leaders in the industry, in order that the meaning 
of the act and its many requirements might be more 
completely appreciated. 

The Bureau has on record some 48,000 motor carriers, 
of which 44,500 are truck operators and 3,500 are bus 
operators. Two-thirds of the total number, or 32,000, 
are classified as common carriers and the remaining 
16,000 as contract carriers. The Bureau has issued 
200,000 tags for individual motor trucks and buses sub- 
ject to its registration requirements. 


Material and Supply Costs 


Trends in the unit cost of material and supplies pur- 
chased and utilized or consumed by railways can be 
measured by the price index developed by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. This index stood at 138.3 in De- 
cember, 1937 (the average for May, 1933, being 100) 
and averaged 134.0 in December, 1938. Thus there was 
a price decline of 3.1 per cent during 1938. Even with 
this recession, the unit price of railway material and 
supplies was one-third greater in December, 1938, than 
it was in May, 1933. Price index numbers for various 
dates since May, 1933, are as follows: 


Material and Supplies Fuel 
(other than fuel) (Coal and Oil) Total 


Be, FOOR detcerwaee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
December, 1935 ..... 118.5 127.7 121.6 
po er 143.2 144.6 143.7 
December, 1937 ...... 136.7 141.5 138.3 
December, 1938* ..... 131.1 139.8 134.0 


* Preliminary 


These indexes are computed on the basis of actual 
unit prices, weighted in proportion to purchases made 
during the calendar year 1936, 

The average unit price of material and supplies (other 
than fuel) increased 43.2 per cent from May, 1933, to 
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April, 1933. Since April, 1937, there has been a relative 
decline of 8.4 per cent. 

The average cost of coal (excluding direct freight and 
handling charges) increased from $1.51 per ton in May, 
1933, to $2.07 per ton in April, 1937. The average cost 
in December, 1938, was approximately $2.02 per ton. 
Fuel oil prices increased from 56 cents per barrel in 
May, 1933, to 98 cents in April, 1937, and stood at 
about 88 cents per barrel in December, 1938. The two 
principal fuel items, coal and oil, showed an average in- 
crease in price of 44.6 per cent from May, 1933, to 
April, 1937. From that date to the end of 1938, they 
declined 3.3 per cent. 


Railway Financing 


As of November 30, 1938, the status of railway 
financing through government agencies was as outlined 
below : 


zotal teans (RPC and PWA) ci cccceccdiccvens $814,400,239 
INGGRIE TY. TAWORS. 6.6.08 00 cdevesscaw sateen 238,745,146 
. Balance, November 30 ......ecsseccees $575,655,093 

Of which there has been sold to the public at 
H WOE MUON GE SE FUL SCS civ ackc-os sees ccess 106,497,000 


Still held by government $469,158,093 


Indebtedness of the carriers to the government in- 
creased from $406,016,096 at the close of 1937 to $469,- 
158,093 on November 30, 1938, a net increase of 
$63,142,000. 

The carriers repaid a total of $13,157,503 during the 
first eleven months of 1938, which is included in the 
total repayment of $238,745,146 shown above. 

By executive order, the President in October, 1937, 
directed the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make 
no further commitments for loans or other advances to 
railway companies. On February 18, 1938, however, 
again by executive order of the President, resumption of 
loans to railways was authorized. New borrowings by 
the railways during the first eleven months of 1938 
totaled $76,299,500. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation continued liquidation 
of its original loan fund of about $75,000,000. As of 
November 30, 1938, $56,971,440 or 77% per cent had 
been liquidated, by pro rata distribution among partici- 
pant carriers. 


Receiverships and Trusteeships 


At the beginning of 1938, a total of 109 railway com- 
panies were in the hands of receivers or trustees, of 
which 36 were companies of Class I. The operated mile- 
age of the 109 companies totaled 70,884 miles. 

Two Class I companies went into trusteeship and one 
Class I company into receivership, during the year. 
Several small companies went into the hands of the 
courts, and several came out of receivership, making a 
net total of 111 companies operating 78,016 miles, in 
the hands of the courts at the close of 1938. 

This mileage, representing 31 per cent of the total 
railway mileage in the United States, is the greatest 
mileage ever in the hands of the courts at any one time, 
whether measured. by number of miles or by proportion 
of total mileage so situated. 

Eleven (14,194 miles) of the 39 railway companies of 
Class I included in the total of 111 companies are in 
€quity receivership, while the remaining 28 companies 
(61,102 miles) are in process of reorganization under 
Section 77 of the Federal Bankruptéy Act. 

These 39 companies combined operate 32 per cent of 
the total mileage operated by all railways of Class I. 
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Other relative factors indicative of the seriousness and 
extent of this situation are as follows: 


39 Class I Railways 


Amount Railways 
$5,471,797,147 27.1 
2,123,173,328 26.1 


3,494,424,310 


Investment in road and equipment ..... 
SS I ae ee eee one 
Unmatured and matured funded debt... 
Stock plus unmatured and matured 

eS ee ean ee 
Total operating revenues 
Number of employees 


5,617,597,638 
918,061,556 
266,944 


Proceedings before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion looking toward reorganization of debtor companies 
under the provisions of Section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act made progress in 1938. 

Final reports on plans of reorganization were issued 
for four Class I carriers, and were certified to the re- 
spective courts of jurisdiction. Proposed reports on 
plans of reorganization were issued for six Class [ car- 
riers, while one plan was denied approval. An interim 
report was released as to another Class | company. 

All plans proposed or approved during the year pro- 
vided a combined debt reduction of more than fifty per 
cent. 


Principal Operating Factors 


Financial results of operation for the year 1938 were 
worse than in any year since the World War, except for 
1932. The following summary compares the statistical 
results of railway operation in 1938 with the correspond- 
ing results for 1937 and 1930. A more detailed analysis 
of the several factors will follow. All the statistics in 
this and succeeding statements relate to railways of 
Class I, and all are subject to revision when the audited 
reports of the carriers become available for 1938. 

1. Freight traffic (ton-miles) declined 19.6 per cent 
under 1937, and was 24.4 per cent below 1930. 

2. Passenger traffic (passenger-miles) declined 11.6 
per cent under 1937, and was 18.7 per cent below 1930. 

3. Operating revenues decreased 14.8 per cent under 
1937, and were 32.8 per cent under 1930. 

4. Total operating costs, including expenses, taxes, 
equipment and joint facility rentals, amounted to $3,188,- 
000,000 in 1938, compared with $3,576,000,000 in 1937, 
a decrease of 10.9 per cent. 

5. Net railway operating income amounted to only 
$362,000,000 in 1938, a decrease of 38.6 per cent under 
1937, and less than in 1930 by 58.3 per cent. 

6. The carriers failed to earn their fixed charges in 
1938 by $125,000,000. They had a net income after 
fixed charges in 1937 of $98,000,000, and earned a net 
income in 1930 of $524,000,000. 

7. Had it not been for the rate increase authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in late 1937 and 
in March, 1938, the carriers would have had the largest 
deficit in their history. 

Chart B outlines the six factors appearing in the fore- 
going summary on an index basis, the comparative 
figures for 1930 being taken in each case as 100 per cent. 
Results for the year 1932 are included in the chart, so 
as to afford a direct comparison between that year and 
1938. 

Comparing 1938 with 1930, total operating revenues 
were two-thirds as great in 1938, total operating costs 
were three-fourths as great, while net railway operating 
income was only two-fifths as great. Net income af 
fixed charges disappeared completely in 1938. Revenue 
ton-miles were three-fourths as great, and revenue pas- 
senger-miles four-fifths as great. 

The decline in operating revenues in 1938 compared 
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Chart B—Comparative Results for Years 1930, 1932, 1937 and 1938 
(1930 —100) 


with 1930 was greater than the decline in freight and 
passenger traffic, principally due to the decrease in aver- 
age revenue per traffic unit. Rising unit operating costs 
and taxes prevented the carriers from reducing costs in 
the same ratio as revenues declined, with the result that 
although there was a decline in operating revenues from 
1930 to 1938 of one-third, the reduction in net railway 
operating income was approximately three-fifths. 

Comparing 1938 with 1932, the lowest depression year, 
total operating revenues and total operating costs in 1938 
each increased about 14 per cent. Net railway operat- 
ing income increased about 10 per cent, while the net 
deficit after fixed charges was less by about $14,000,000, 
or 10 per cent. Revenue ton-miles were up about 24 per 
cent, and passenger-miles about 28 per cent. In other 
words, with considerably greater traffic in 1938 than in 
1932, financial returns were only slightly better. 


Traffic in 1938 


Revenue carloadings in 1938 were less than in 1937 by 
7,250,000 cars, or 19.2 per cent. They were less than in 
any year since records have been tabulated, except only 
1932 and 1933. 

Carloadings, which began an upward trend in August, 
1935, continued to increase almost uninterruptedly 
throughout the year 1936, and through the first nine 
months of 1937. Commencing with the week ended Oc- 
tober 15, 1937, and continuing through the first forty- 
five weeks of 1938 to the week ended November 19, 
loadings showed a consistent decline under the respec- 
tive weeks of the next preceding year. Only during the 
last seven weeks of 1938 did weekly loadings exceed 
prior-year loadings. 

The peak loading of the year occurred during the 
week of October 15, with 725,612 cars, compared with a 
peak of 843,861 cars in 1937. Weekly loadings ex- 
ceeded 700,000 cars in only the four last weeks in 
October. 

Table I summarizes railway freight and passenger 
traffic in each of the years 1930 to 1938. 

Carloadings in 1938 were 19.2 per cent less than those 
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of 1937, while ton-miles were 19.6 per cent less. Pas- 
senger-miles fell off 11.6 per cent. 


Revenue ton-miles in 1938, except for the years 1932 





Table I—Comparative Traffic Statistics 


Revenue Carloadings 
(Thousands) 


ee ree oe 30,425 
Eh pein toe he Sasa oa Ew Be ane 37,675 
DEE Gidawwwke Oeneweeees eens 36,109 
SE cnccdcie danvaie sb ee nee wets 31,504 
A ike ciation ts uiare we  ere D 30,846 
ST Tia o4 a ola-ek salhane ne aed kes 29,220 
EE Gea Une erale orgacecwnce eres a 28,180 
SERS ete ere ace 37,151 
SP Seannwenequeaspeaweees 45,878 
Revenue Ton-Miles 
(Millions) 
ETN. oe gt. 
DES Annie ati nrco ears balan ae 360,620 
RRR rer pr a 339,246 
a Serre 
re eemramererrerewer Et 
EY, thas inidia'nxd chose Srerewia he anaTe 249,223 
0 Serene 
RS are 
De “biviantatencetececseoaeee- 383,450 
Revenue Passenger-Miles 
(Millions) 
> Ee EOE 21,800 
ee ee enor 24,655 
Pn “Gr cCUc awe ye ew ee ee veered 22.421 
RA SR Perera ay ere ee 18,476 
NE a aa ine wena eee 18,033 
I ceed ates he Rah Aausg a al i icra ane 16,341 
US re Gh Sinise aha wince eater 16,971 
RMR ats bec. o0 areca. ata tieateiers 21,894 
MEM io casa Sscs es eoe awww 26,815 





to 1935, were less than in any other year since 1915. 
Revenue passenger-miles in 1938, although greater than 
in the four years 1932 to 1935, were less than in any 
other preceding year since 1903. 

Chart C shows the monthly trend of carloadings for 
the years 1938 and 1937, and by way of further compari- 
son, for 1932 and 1930. The curves on the chart are 
index numbers developed by the Federal Reserve Board, 
based upon the averages of 1923-1925 as 100 and ad- 
justed for seasonal variations. The low level of freight 
traffic during the first nine months of 1938, when it ran 
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at or below 65, is manifest, with a slight upward trend to 
about 69 in December. The average yearly index, which 
was 92 in 1930, stood at 78 in 1937, and declined further 
to 63 in 1938. 


Loadings by Commodity Groups 


Table IT distributes the 30,425,000 cars loaded in 1938 
among the eight principal commodity groups, according 
to the classification of the Car Service Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. The percentage decrease in 
each group, 1938 under 1937, will be found in the sec- 
ond column of the table. 

Seven of the eight commodity groups decreased in 
1938, the percentage of decrease ranging from a maxi- 





Table II—Distribution of Carloadings 








Per cent Per cent 
: Number Decrease distribution 

Commodity (000) 1938 under 1937 1938 1937 
Grain and products ... 1,975 Inc. 10.3 6.5 4.8 
Live stoc 3 2.6 a3 1.9 
EME aon oie erwre eis ers cSare : 21.0 18.1 18.5 
. cictasprers sw a 46.4 0.9 1.3 
Forest products 22.7 4.6 4.8 
OE  Sotihaiicemeeecawe a ciate 8 61.8 2.8 5.9 
Merchandise, 1 9.1 2a 22.5 
Miscellaneous 20.9 39.5 40.3 
Total 19.2 100.0 100.0 








mum of 61.8 per cent for ore down to a minimum of 2.6 
per cent for live stock. Grain and grain products showed 
an increase. Loadings of live stock and merchandise in 
1938 were the lowest for any year of record. 


Financial Results in 1938 


Condensed results of operation in 1938, shown in 
Tables III to VI, are summarized from available monthly 
reports; the returns for earlier years are drawn from 
annual reports. 

Table III is a condensed income account of railways 
of Class I for the years 1938, 1937, and 1930. The year 
1930 is included in this and succeeding tables, to supply a 
more nearly normal basis of comparison than that offered 
by any intervening year since 1930. 

Operating revenues and expenses declined sharply in 
1938, while taxes showed an increase. Total operating 
revenues in 1938 decreased $616,000,000, or 14.8 per 
cent, while operating expenses declined $409,000,000, or 
13.1 per cent. 


The operating ratio stood at 74.4 per cent in 1930, 








Table III—Income Account 


1938 1937 1930 

(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
Total operating revenues ...... $3,550 $4,166 $5,281 
Total operating expenses ....... 2,710 3,119 3,931 
MG: nuasinscu neds edadidewes+%s 345 326 349 
Net railway operating income ... 362 590 869 
Net income after fixed charges ...Def. 125 98 524 








compared with 74.9 per cent in 1937 and 76.3 per cent in 
1938. Although the operating ratio increased in 1938, 
it would have been even greater but for a slightly higher 
level of rates and marked reductions in maintenance ex- 
penses, 

Net railway operating income in 1938 amounted to 
$362,000,000, a decrease of 38.6 per cent under 1937, 
and less by 58.3 per cent than in 1930. The amount of 
net railway operating income earned in 1938 was not 
sufficient to meet the fixed charges of the year. There 
Was a net deficit after fixed charges amounting to $125,- 
000,000 in 1938, compared with a net income of $98,- 
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000,000 in 1937, and a net income of $524,000,000 in 
1930. 


Operating Revenues 


All classes of operating revenue showed declines in 
1938 under 1937, and all were considerably less than in 
1930. Table IV compares the principal items of railway 
revenue in 1938, 1937, and 1930. 





Table IV—Operating Revenues 


1938 1937 1930 | 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 
SEAT (PORE o.o6. 5:5 5:05:90 40:0 $2,845 $3,378 $4,083 
POSUEUGET TEVENWE 26. c cece ccces 405 443 730 
err rr Perr 96 98 111 
EVER DOVE occas cscs mases 48 57 5 
PS a eee ns 156 190 4 
TEE. Gaétiskcsascaanasesawe $3,550 $4,166 $5,281 





Freight revenue, representing 80 per cent of total op- 
erating revenues, declined 15.8 per cent under 1937, and 
was 30.3 per cent less than in 1930. Passenger revenue 
showed a decline in 1938 of 8.6 per cent under 1937, and 
was 44.5 per cent less than in 1930. 

Express revenue, which represents contract pay- 
ments to Class I carriers from the railway express com- 
panies, showed a decrease of 15.8 per cent. Gross 
charges for express transportation decreased 314 per 
cent. Effective August 1, 1938, the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., took over operations of the Southeastern 
Express Co., so that one express agency, instead of two, 
is now handling the express activities of the rail in- 
dustry. 


Operating Expenses 


As in the case of operating revenues, every class of 
operating expenses was reduced in 1938. Table V com- 
pares the principal items of operating expenses in 1938, 


1937, and 1930. 





Table V—Operating Expenses 


1938 1937 1930 
(Millions) (Millions) (Millions) 

Maintenance of way ...........- $425 $496 $706 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 668 827 1,019 
REA eae ee oe rr 103 105 128 
TePUTUNUINE aniaieienc0wes 5055-49 1,352 1,510 1,848 
General and other ............ 162 181 230 
Ree ee eer $2,710 $3,119 $3,931 





Transportation expenses decreased $158,000,000, or 
10.5 per cent, 1938 under 1937. 

Maintenance-of-way expense was reduced by $71,- 
000,000, or 14.3 per cent, while maintenance-of-equip- 
ment decreased $159,000,000, or 19.2 per cent. ‘The 
two maintenance accounts combined amounted to $1,- 
093,000,000 in 1938, which was a decrease of $230,000,- 
000, or 17.4 per cent, under 1937. Compared with 1930, 
total maintenance expenses in 1938 were less by $632,- 
000,000, or 36.6 per cent. 

Total maintenance expenses averaged about 31 . per 
cent of railway operating revenues. This average re- 
mains quite constant over the years. As business de- 
clines, so do maintenance expenditures and as railway 
operating revenues increase so does maintenance, in 
almost direct ratio. However, there was a particularly 
heavy curtailment in maintenance in 1938, due to the low 
earnings basis on which the carriers were operating, 
and to the necessity of reducing all expenditures to the 
minimum level consistent with operating safety. 

Had maintenance work been less severely curtailed in 
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1938, the net financial returns for the year would have 
been even more meager than they were. The effect on 
maintenance employees is indicated by the fact that the 
average number of that group during the first eleven 
months of 1938 decreased under the corresponding 
period of 1937 by 123,972, or 22.5 per cent, while all 
other groups of railway employees declined in number 
by 62,298, or 10.8 per cent. 

Unserviceable locomotives and freight cars decreased 
during the year 1937, but increased during the year 1938. 
As to freight locomotives, the ratio of unserviceable to 
total averaged 30.5 per cent in 1936, stood at 25.5 per 
cent in 1937, and increased to 29.1 per cent in 1938. 
The ratio of unserviceable to total passenger locomotives 
was 23.3 per cent in 1936, 20.2 per cent in 1937, and 
increased to 23.3 per cent in 1938. The ratio of un- 
serviceable to total freight cars on line averaged 12.8 
per cent in 1936, and was 10.1 per cent during 1937; 
it also increased to 11.8 per cent during 1938. The im- 
provement in these factors during 1937 was lost in the 
financial exigencies of 1938. 


Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


The rate of return declined in 1938 to 1.39 per cent. 
This-rate is computed on book investment in railway 
property used in transportation service, including cash, 
material and supplies. Table VI shows for a period 
of ten years, 1929 to 1938, the total amount of net rail- 
way operating income and the rate of return on property 
investment in each year. 





Table VI—Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 





Net Ry. Rate of Net Ry. Rate of 

op. inc. return op. inc. return 

Year (000) per cent Year (000) per cent 
ee $362,000 1.39 are $ 474,296 1.82 
‘ 590,204 2.26 ate 326,298 1.24 
: 667 ,347 2.57 525,628 1.99 
eer 499,819 iF 93 re 868,879 3.28 

iecalanetateolia 5 1,251,698 





The rate of return on investment in 1938 was 1.39 
per cent, compared with 2.26 per cent in 1937, and 3.28 


per cent in 1930. The corresponding rates of return for 
the three districts were as follows: Eastern District, 
1.55 per cent in 1938, compared with 2.73 per cent in 
1937 ; Southern Region, 1.81 per cent in 1938, compared 
with 2.35 per cent in 1937; Western District, 1.08 per 
cent in 1938, compared with 1.71 per cent in 1937. The 
greatest relative decrease in rate of return occurred in 
the East, followed in turn by the West and the South. 

In its report in the bituminous coal rate case in No- 
vember (229 I.C.C. 451), the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission found a value for the transportation properties 
of railways of Class I, as of January 1, 1938. This 
value it set at $19,882,000,000. On the basis of such a 
valuation aggregate, the carriers earned a rate of re- 
turn of 1.82 per cent in 1938. 


Revenue Per Traffic Unit 


The average revenue received by the railways for 
handling a ton of freight one mile increased to 0.982 
cents in 1938, compared with an average of 0.935 cents 
in 1937. The increase resulted from increased rates 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1937 and 1938. 

Revenue per passenger-mile averaged 1.880 cents in 
1938, compared with 1.794 cents in 1937. This increase 


resulted in part from the increase in maximum passenger 
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fares for coach travelers in Eastern District, effective 
July 25, 1938. 
Table VII shows these averages for the years 1921, 


1925, and 1930 to 1938. 





Table ViI—Revenues per Ton-Mile and Passenger-Mile 


Revenue per 


Revenue per 
passenger-mile 


ton-mile 


Year (cents) (cents) 
a arse. eka oka a tls dee de es ea Be a 0.982 1.880 
UNE iaiapk opcata attuned Glace sa wialarar eee Ceeta % 0.935 1.794 
NG a Wiacard bone Gaeta ed anbih ans eee 0.974 1.838 
RR eer er re 0.988 1.935 
Se ee ee ree 0.978 1.918 
Eanes a ce wa anata eae eee Giecbe ks alae 0.999 2.013 
NI acincae ela alate his a hin e ahaa Nicaiy Babs es 1.046 2.219 
| ER er OR iene ote ea 1.051 2.513 
sw 6 aha oo an 6 ais ee bien athe alee 1.063 2.717 
Bc a a pinata area aoe! e eoreaee mune a 1.097 2.938 
BEE hb o.b-6 een Wide CAE weal Bia ee 1.275 3.086 





During the sixteen-year period from 1921 to 1938, 
revenue per ton-mile declined by 23.0 per cent, while 
revenue per passenger-mile declined 39.1 per cent. 

The increase in freight rates authorized by the Com- 
mission, Ex Parte 123, became effective on March 28, 
1938, and was not fully reflected in the returns of the 
year 1938 as a whole. Revenue per ton-mile for the 
period subsequent to March, 1938, averaged about one 
cent, which was approximately the level of 1933. 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Table VIII shows the amounts spent by railways of 
Class I for capital improvements, and for the purchase 
of materials and supplies, during the past ten years, 
1929 to 1938. The entries for 1938 are only approxi- 
mations. 

Capital expenditures for the eight years 1923 to 1930 
averaged $842,715,000 per year, and for the eight years 
1931 to 1938 averaged $261,606,000. 


Purchases of material and supplies during the eight- 









Table VIII—Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Purchases 





Capital of materials 

Year expenditures and supplies 
rT ee $ 250,000,000 $ 600,000,000 
, RAP Se er eee eee eee 509,793,000 966,383,000 
MED) ng adie unas Wea ale Re eaereikiacg meee 298,991,000 803,421,000 
DEE .cSGe eo Ci CeeGaunlo ea eaee ane ees 188,302,000 593,025,000 
EE © elevoate aieeWie axes ea alta aie wigatema-aioc 212,712,000 600,224,000 
NE Sn las th te Arte Ww dc eA O wie aera & Wier 103,947,000 465,850,000 
BRE eee err tear ete eee 167,194,000 445,000,000 
EE. °:233 4 Chuan gral ated ak aie Ane aha wseieanAG-e ean 361,912,000 695,000,000 
ME. faxes cl nichceten ncaa derdie Sas ale ae Rated 872,608,000 1,038,500,000 
BREF Wanke.cislo Wa waved eileen eis Hae eas 853,721,000 1,329,535,000 
Be ee er $3,819,180,000 $7 536,938,000 





year period 1923 to 1930 averaged $1,383,517,000, and 
for the period 1931 to 1938 av eraged $ $646,113,000 per 
year. 

Expenditures for capital improvement and for pur- 
chases of material and supplies in 1938 were necessarily 
curtailed, on account of the low level of railway earn- 
ings. Additions to rail equipment were correspondingly 
reduced. 

Locomotive and car installations in 1938 were below 
those of 1937, while the number of units on order on 
December 1, 1938 was considerably less than the number 
on order on the last day of 1937. 

According to the Car Service Division, Association of 
American Railroads, 265 steam, electric and Diesel- 
electric locomotives, and 14,947 freight cars were i- 
stalled during the first eleven months of 1938. The 
freight car statistics include those of railroad-owned pri- 
vate controlled refrigerator companies. These totals 
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compare with 450 locomotives and 75,058 freight cars 
installed during the whole of the year 1937. 

Equipment on order as of December 1, 1938, was also 
much below the levels of December 31, 1937. Table IX 
shows statistics as to locomotives and freight car instal- 
lations and number of units on order in 1930 and each 
of the five years from 1934 to 1938. 

Statistics as to passenger car installations and orders 
are not now currently reported. 

Units of equipment owned showed further declines in 
1938. Compared with the 57,571 locomotives owned on 
December 31, 1929, the number owned on November 1, 





Table IX—Equipment Installations 


(Railroad Owned or Controlled Units) 


Installed On order 


; during year December 31 
Steam locomotives (new): 


1938 (11 months and Dec. 1).......... 162 17 
SPB SE OA AAA a eee 373 131 
PM cba eek a colt ana dieree wi aicaran ewraxcxG ek nonin 87 297 
I areal bn ct eaars Goa aianeter a 1 cera Gina vie eis 40 5 
NE Sd ec arasn cg ctarcinaid oe ae weicwe OR. caw ee 59 7 
MN. Aiacsc pidrataatiree pamenad aateealne See 782 120 
Electric and Diesel locomotives (new): 
1928 (11 months and Dec. 1).......... 103 39 
ea Sts See anaes 77 30 
NE astakar oa axaa esata tie het mia ciel AX cele 34 7 
NN Sh oh Spice fer cs aietiose ova Miecaieed anc. bs poss eons 102 3 
EET ahi pnrek aetna Gale wee one om ein ea ba 31 90 
Feight cars (new): 
1938 (11 months and Dec. 1)....... 14,947 4,335 
eee OI CIEE RET LTE SAE 75,058 7,947 
Co ES ES Rete ee ema ed ae eee 43,941 25,592 
MMR. «ais c5ch eis eie Pe dare Seed wee og Oa Discs wee 8,903 12,805 
NS vatcit eats Sita Chara pare ee ata 24,103 628 
aac ac alanis ely arn ate ve arr ae ees 76,909 9,821 
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1938 of 44,282 were less by 13,289 locomotives, or 23.1 
per cent. However, the new locomotives installed since 
1929 have been of a larger tractive power. For example, 
new locomotives installed during 1937 and 1938 had an 
average tractive power of more than twice the average 
of all the 1929 locomotives in service. 

As to freight cars, the number owned on December 
31, 1929, totaled 2,277,505, while on November 1, 1938 
the freight car ownership was reported as 1,706,726 cars. 
As in the case of locomotives, the capacity of freight 
cars has increased. 

Improvement in operating efficiency has enabled the 
carriers to handle a given amount of traffic with a lesser 
number of units of equipment, with the result that no 
serious car shortages have occurred. 

The number of stored serviceable locomotives totaled 
3,311 on November 1, 1938. To protect the service, a 
total of 2,600 stored serviceable locomotives is normally 
necessary. 

During the year 1938 the maximum serviceable 
freight car surplus was 329,023 cars and the minimum 
was 139,436 cars, not taking into account privately owned 
or special cars. Normally, the carriers should have a 
serviceable freight car surplus of about 80,000 units. 

With an excess number of serviceable equipment units 
stored, and with a greater than normal number of units 
of equipment in bad-order, the carriers now have a po- 
tential margin of equipment capacity, over recent peak 
requirements, of perhaps as much as thirty per cent. 





Freight Train and Car Movement 


Average speed of freight trains, including all stops 
between terminals, again increased in 1938 to a new high 
level. This average was 16.6 miles per hour in 1938 
(10 months) as compared with 16.1 miles per hour in 

/,a previous record. The increase from 1922 to 1938 
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was 49.5 per cent. Table X shows the averages for 
1922 and 1930 and the trend from 1932 to 1938. 





Table X—Average Speed of Freight Trains 
Year Miles per hour 





A freight train maintaining an average speed of 16.6 
miles per hour, for a continuous period of 24 hours, 
would cover a total of 398 miles. 

During the first ten months of 1938, the average move- 
ment per “active” freight car per day (excluding sur- 
plus and unserviceable units from the calculation) was 
38.9 miles, compared with 40.6 miles in 1937. 

The average movement per “active” freight locomotive 
(excluding stored and unserviceable units from the cal- 
culation) was 98.7 miles per day during the first 10 
months of 1938, and 104.5 miles in 1937. Corresponding 
averages for “active” passenger locomotives were 178.1 
miles per day in 1938, compared with 177.0 miles in 
1937. 

Generally speaking, freight and passenger operating 
efficiency has steadily improved from 1921 to 1938. 
Although traffic trends in 1938 were downward, the 
carriers operated their properties with high efficiency. 

Economy in use of fuel in the freight service again 
surpassed all records. Freight locomotive fuel consump- 
tion pet 1,000 gross ton-miles averaged 113 pounds dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1938, compared with 117 
pounds in 1937, and with 163 pounds in 1922. 

The average train load was 756 tons during the first 
ten months of 1938, compared with an average of 796 
tons during 1937. Ton-miles per freight car-mile (tons 
per car) decreased in 1938 under 1937, the average for 
1938 (10 months) being 26.0 tons and 27.1 tons for the 
year 1937, 

Net ton-miles per serviceable freight car day averaged 
513 ton-miles during the first 10 months of 1938, com- 
pared with 625 ton-miles during the year 1937. 

Gross ton-miles per freight train-hour again broke all 
records in 1938. The average for 1930, and for each 
of the years 1934 to 1938 will be found in Table XI. 





Table XI 
Gross Ton-Miles per Freight Train-Hour 





Net ton-miles per freight train-hour averaged 12,433 
during the first 10 months of 1938, slightly below the 
record of 12,695 ton-miles established in 1937. 

In the passenger service, the speed of locomotive- 
propelled trains in 1938 averaged 36.2 miles per hour 
between terminals, compared with 36.0 miles in 1937; 
the average speed of rail motor-car trains was 27.3 miles 
per hour between terminals in 1938, compared with 27.1 
miles in 1937. The over-all average speed of all passen- 
ger trains was 34.6 miles per hour in 1938, compared 
with 34.5 miles in 1937 and 34.0 miles in 1936. 

Motive power fuel consumption per passenger train 
car-mile averaged 14.7 pounds during the first 10 months 
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of 1938, compared with 15.1 pounds during 1937, and 
17.9 pounds during the year 1922. 


Safety of Railway Operations in 1938 


Total number of fatalities in railway accidents of all 
kinds during the first nine months of 1938 declined to 
3.326 compared with 4,043 for the same period of 1937. 
This was a reduction of 17.7 per cent. Non-fatal in- 
juries declined by 28.8 per cent. Total casualties, fatal 
and non-fatal, declined 27.4 per cent, compared with a 
decrease of only 16.4 per cent in total locomotive-miles. 

Employee safety also showed improvement during 
1938. The number of fatalities decreased from 507 in 
the first three quarters of 1937 to 358 in the same period 
of 1938, a decline of 29.4 per cent. Nonfatal injuries 
fell from 18,461 to 11,801, or by 36.1 per cent. Man- 
hours on duty were less by only 19.7 per cent, resulting 
in an improvement in the fatality frequency rate of 11.9 
per cent and in the nonfatal frequency rate of 20.4 per 
cent. 

During the first 9 months of 1938, there were 754 
fewer grade crossing accidents than in the corresponding 
period of 1937, resulting in 296 fewer fatalities and 806 
fewer nonfatal injuries. These were declines of 24.4 
per cent in the number of accidents, 22.7 per cent in the 
number of fatalities, and 22.9 per cent in the number of 
nonfatal injuries, which compare with a decline of only 
16.4 per cent in total locomotive-miles. 

Two passenger train accidents marred the otherwise 
excellent safety record of the railroads in 1938. One of 
these accidents occurred when a passenger train crashed 
through a bridge unexpectedly weakened by flood con- 
ditions. The second resulted from the negligence of an 
employee in throwing a switch in the face of an on- 
coming passenger train which collided head-on with 
another passenger train. 


Railway Employees—and a Look at 1939 


The number of railway employees during 1938 aver- 
aged 940,000, the lowest average level of rail employ- 
ment since 1897. Railway personnel during 1937 aver- 
aged 1,114,663 employees. Railway employees in 1938 
were less than in 1937 by 175,000, or 15.7 per cent. 

Total compensation paid employees amounted to $1,- 
737,000,000 in 1938, compared with a total of $1,985,- 
447,000 in 1937. 

Annual earnings of employees averaged $1,847 in 1938 
and $1,781 in 1937. Compensation per hour paid for 





Table XII—Employees and Their Compensation 


Average 

Average compensa- 

: number of Total tion per 
Year employees compensation employee 
Sy <bebouwe wenredebestaeae eure 940,000 $1,737,000,000 $1,847 
BE Cirinapnrsennmdabessemennws 1,114.663 1,985,446,.718 1,781 
DE cArksekeeGueedescdetevens 1,065,624 1,848,635,804 1,735 
DE ches eguthedeb tree bacaes eee 994,371 1,643,878,510 1,653 
DD dvsertenkubede Mau nehebe ces 1,007,702 1,519,351,725 1.508 
ee er a ee 971,196 1,403,840,833 1,445 
> wien wwe pwd a bme ease eae 1,031,703 1,512,816,147 1.466 
tt upkéentabete ehaweseeeneea 1,258,719 2,094,994 ,379 1,664 
DE Gdatdenwae sees éeleeee meee 1,487,839 2,550,788,519 1,714 





averaged 74.9 cents in 1938, compared with 70.9 cents in 
1937. Increased average earnings of employees resulted 
vartially from the wage increases of August 1 and Oc- 
tober 1, 1937, and were partly due to a change in the 
relative proportions of employment classes. 

Table XII shows, for railways of Class I in the United 
States, the average number of employees, aggregate and 
average compensation for each year 1930 to 1938. 
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The decrease in railway employees was made neces- 
sary by the low level of railway traffic and revenues. As 
already indicated in a preceding section, the number of 
maintenance employees decreased at more than twice the 
rate of all other employees. 

Two questions face the railways of the United States, 
and the transportation industry generally, as they enter 
the new year. First, what will be the level of industrial 
activity in 1939? Second, will the comprehensive pro- 
gram submitted to the President on December 23 be 
carried into effect? 

Much will depend on the answers to these questions, 
as the months of the year 1939 disclose the events of 
that year. Predictions are freely made that after a 
momentary pause during the first quarter, industrial ac- 
tivity will show a gradually rising curve, bringing the 
year 1939 as a whole above the levels of either 1936 or 
1937. If these forecasts are realized, rail carriers will 
benefit, although they have a long distance to go before 
they reattain a satisfactory basis of financial return. 

As already indicated, the fate of the Joint Commit- 
tee’s program will depend largely on development of a 
united and cooperative effort to translate its recommen- 
dations into legislative and administrative policy. 

Unfortunately, the threat of war still hangs over the 
world, and may cast lengthening shadows over the events 
of 1939. It will lead to renewed emphasis on prepara- 
tions for national defense, in which the railways will un- 
doubtedly have a share. Further, the success or failure 
of efforts of the nations of Europe and Asia to avoid war 
will largely determine the course of events, both indus- 
trial and political, in those continents, and on the West- 
ern Hemisphere as well. 


Railroads and National Defense 
(Continued from page 13) 


of a kind which will send management into a war with- 
out an efficient plant to run. 

During the World War, after a brief period of letting 
management run the plant, the government found it 
necessary to take over; and to grant a subsidy in the 
form of the guaranteed return. This proved quite ex- 
pensive ; and an obvious alternative would seem to be a 
little foresight in the adoption of policies which will per- 
mit the railroads to earn an adequate living—coupled 
with some immediate financial aid to give them a good 
start along such a course. Indeed, many are now taking 
the position that some form of temporary railroad ‘sub- 
sidy may be necessary. Among them is Harry A. 
Wheeler, president of the Railway Business Association, 
who suggests that such a grant would in reality be “only 
a price paid for an option or call upon a properly main- 
tained property of proved national value or necessity.” 
But whatever the form of the financial aid which they 
favor, all those thinking about the problem are in virtual 
agreement with Mr. Wheeler’s warning that “any plan 
for national defense which does not include the most 
far-reaching preparedness of the railroads is inconceiv- 
ably weak.” 

Recalling again then the foregoing hypothesis that 
“preparedness of the railroads” need mean no more than 
keeping them in shape to anticipate the country’s normal 
commercial transport demands, it nevertheless remains 
the stubborn fact that any effective mobilization plan 
must recognize that needed railroad rehabilitation work 
is still a mighty big job to which the national-defense 
program should bring the “do-it-now” urge. 
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Ten Buffet-Sleeping Cars Like This One Are Being Placed in Service on the Western Lines of the C. N. R. 


Slump in Canada Not So Severe 


Carloadings up to end of November were down only 7% per cent 
under 19377—"“Agreed charges” coming soon 


By Railway Age’s Ottawa Correspondent 


ing 1938. In spite of an encouraging industrial 

and commercial recovery in the eastern provinces, 
the rail carriers fell back in the last twelve months, large- 
ly because of the recession in the United States and the 
desperate condition of the prairie provinces which have 
suffered five or six successive years bad crops. Final 
operating figures of the two roads will not be available 
for another month, but present indications are that the 
Canadian National will lean on the federal treasury to 
the extent of over $53,000,000, and it is doubtful if 
the Canadian Pacific will haye sufficient surplus to take 
care of interest charges. 

One adverse condition affecting both railways was 
the increased wage bill. It was not until 1938 that the 
carriers felt the full effect of the restored wage level, 
and still another handicap for both roads was the rise 
in tax accruals. Both of these items swelled operating 
expenses. For both roads, though, operating nets from 
their respective hotel systems were higher than in the 
previous year, and the snow-removal bill was not as 
high as in many previous years. 


C ing 1938. railways lost ground, financially, dur- 


Three Significant Happenings 


There were three outstanding railway events during 
the year in Canada. One was continuance of the cam- 
paign of Sir Edward Beatty, president of the Canadian 
Pacific, for unification of the two roads, and the carry- 
ing of this fight once more into the Senate at Ottawa, 
where a special committee studied for over two months 
the Beatty scheme, but failed to make a report to the 
Senate. The second event was the final enactment of 
the bill of C. D. Howe, Transport Minister, to trans- 
form completely the rate-making machinery by estab- 





lishing government regulation of carriage by water, rail 
and air, through a licensing system, and provision for 
carriage of freight under “agreed charges’, by rail, 
water and air. The third development came near the 
end of the year with the announcement by the Canadian 
National directorate that it would immediately begin a 
$12,600,000 program to rehabilitate and prepare for 
use the partially constructed terminal facilities in 
Montreal. 


Unification Controversy 


Soon after the opening last February of the session 
of parliament at Ottawa, Hon. Charles P. Beaubien, 
a Montreal Conservative member of the Senate, in a 
vigorous speech pictured what he regarded as the cal- 
amitous condition of the Canadian National and de- 
manded that immediate steps be taken to stop the 
bleeding of the taxpayers to meet the annual operating 
deficits of the National system. His speech was sup- 
ported by other Conservatives, and finally he demanded 
the naming of a special committee to make a further 
study of the Beatty unification scheme which had pre- 
viously been examined and reported adversely upon by 
the famous royal commission, headed by Sir Lyman 
Duff, Chief Justice of Canada’s Supreme Court. 

This special committee, which had as its joint chair- 
men Senator Beaubien, Conservative, and Senator 
George P. Graham, Liberal and former Minister of 
Railways and Canals, heard most of the officers of the 
two railways, and also spokesmen for labor and f 
commercial interests. The labor representatives op- 
posed the merger because they felt it did not provide 
adequate safeguards for railway employees, a large 
number of whom must be displaced if the unification 
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plan were to succeed. Arthur Meighen, Conservative 
leader in the Senate, put it bluntly when he declared, 
“What’s the use in trying unification if you can’t fire 
men?” 

Sir Edward Beatty repeated his claims that a saving 
of from $50,000,000 to $75,000,000 could be effected 
under unified management of the two roads. The 
Canadian National officers vigorously challenged this 
claim and argued that under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances the saving would net be more than $18,000,- 
000, and then only after causing distress to railway 
labor, robbing important communities of railway serv- 
ice and, generally, disrupting the national economy. 

Liberal members of the committee, including Sena- 
tor Graham, went further and declared that unification 
meant the tearing up of tracks, the razing of sta- 
tions and the firing of men; that a dollar saved to rail- 
way investors meant much more of a loss to the country 
as a whole; that, in short, the problem presented by the 
unification proposal was political, was national, much 
more than one only of railway economics. It was also 
argued any government that approved of unification 
would be promptly thrown out of office by the electorate, 
that the people would object to the firing of railway 
employees and the curtailment of railway service, even 
though it might effect a saving to both roads. Railway 
service, Liberals argued, was a national service. The 
committee did not present a final report last session, and 
while it is rumored it will be resumed in the session 
which opens this month, there does not appear to be 
much likelihood of any more progress being made than 
was achieved last session. 


High Hopes in “Agreed Charges” Plan 


The government feels it has made a substantial move 
to help the railways by the transport bill of Mr. Howe. 
This measure was introduced in the 1937 session and it 
was thrown out by the Senate after being dealt with in a 
committee, and it never reached the House. The chief 
objection to the 1937 bill was that it sought to establish 
even a limited regulation of highway competition by 
providing for federal licensing of trucks engaged in 
inter-provincial traffic. Another objection to it was 
that it aimed to control inter-coastal water traffic. 

When the bill was reintroduced in the House in 
1938 by Mr. Howe he omitted the provisions that had 
proved objectionable the previous year, and the measure 
received House passage with little opposition, but it was 
given rough treatment again in the Senate committee. 
Eventually, Mr. Howe, ruffled by repeated moves to rob 
the measure of some of what he regarded its important 
features, virtually presented an ultimatum to the Senate, 
which has a Conservative majority, that is, a majority 
against the administration which is Liberal and controls 
the House, the elective chamber. The bill passed but 
its operation, excepting for the provisions to set up a 
Board of Transport Commissioners and extend their 
powers and duties, was delayed until late in the year. 
The part affecting control of rates on the Great Lakes 
was deferred until the coming season of navigation. 

The “agreed charges” plan, which is the first experi- 
ment in Canada in this plan of aiding the railways in 
their competition with the highways, while proclaimed 
effective in the late fall, has not yet been tried for the 
simple reason that this is radical departure in freight 
rate-making and the railways are moving cautiously, 
anxious not to make any false start. It is expected 
that within a month the two roads, together with im- 
portant shipping organizations, will have reached agree- 
ment with the Board of Transport Commissioners as to 
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the form of the agreement between shipper and carrier, 
and when that form has been determined it is stated the 
two roads will be ready to conclude rate agreements 
with certain larger shippers in the Dominion. 


Montreal C. N. R. Terminal 


Announcement by the Canadian National that it will 
spend over a period of three or four years more than 
$12,000,000 in rehabilitating its terminal facilities in 
Montreal is looked upon as a set-back to the unification 
campaign. While it was certainly not adopted for that 
purpose, it in effect was a declaration that the publicly- 
owned road would not entertain the idea of joint use 
of the Windsor Street C. P. R. station for passenger 
traffic, as has many times been urged. Even though 
the two roads have gone a considerable distance in 
making joint savings by linking terminal facilities and 
other transportation services in various centers, includ- 
ing joint ownership and operation of the new and pala- 
tial hotel in Vancouver, the Canadian National is deter- 
mined to preserve its place and identity in the country’s 
largest city. 

Sir Henry Thornton had planned the spending of at 
least $50,000,000 on a vast station and traffic center, as 
well as railway headquarters, in the heart of Montreal, 
and nearly $10,000,000 had been spent in excavating a 
big hole out of solid rock in an area bisected by Dor- 
chester Street. But that job was suspended by the 
Bennett government and for seven or eight years the 
hole has remained as an eyesore. In addition, the 
ground work for a pretentious viaduct from the site of 
this terminal across the south part of the city to con- 
nect with the Victoria bridge across the River St. Lawr- 
ence had been done, but for the past seven years the 
only use to which the viaduct has been put has been 
the occupancy intermittently of Canadian National staffs 
in the various offices located under the viaduct. 

The present plan, which will require about four years 
to complete, is to spend about $8,000,000 on a new sta- 
tion, facing south from below Dorchester street, ar- 
range new approaches to this station, lay tracks on the 
viaduct to the river and within two years, at the most, 
make the new facilities available for passenger train 
use. 


Views of Sir Edward Beatty 


Sir Edward Beatty, chairman and president of the 
C. P. R., in his statement reviewing the outstanding 
developments of the year said, among other things, the 
following : 

“The trend of events may be gathered from the fact 
that, according to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
car loadings for the year up to November 25 totaled 
2,178,146, a decline as compared with the same period 
in 1937 of 176,041 cars, or 7.5 per cent while total 
cars received from connecting railroads during the same 
period were 951,210, a decline of 266,628, or 21.9 per 
cent. These figures represent a drastic decline in the 
country’s movement of freight traffic, and they are all 
the more notable when it is remembered that increased 
Western grain crops resulted in freight car loadings of 
grain and grain products totaling 305,421, or an increase 
of 70,326 over those of the previous year. Figures tor 


the period under review show only two other classifi- 
cations in which there were increased loadings, namely 
pulpwood and ores. The former increased by 5,032 cars 
and the latter by 17,271, thus reflecting continued de- 
velopment in the industries they represent. We find that 
loadings of coal are down by 57,512 cars while other 1m- 
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portant declines to be noted are, pulp and paper, 40,034 ; 
lumber, 25,630; live stock, 25,990; merchandise, 1. c. 1., 
23,559; while loadings of goods coming under the classi- 
fication “miscellaneous” are down by 80,643 cars. I 
take it that this is a fairly accurate picture of what has 
happened to the country’s business at large over the 
past year; certainly, it reflects the movement of most 
lines of commodities and covers practically all parts of 
the country. 

“Despite serious contraction of revenues, the railways 
of Canada during the past year have not failed to main- 
tain the efficiency of their services to the public of this 
country. In that respect the Canadian Pacific can look 
with considerable satisfaction to the record made. To 
our motive power we liave added 35 engines of the 
newest type, including 10 “Selkirks”, which were special- 
ly designed for hauling heavy loads over the Rocky 
Mountains. We have also added to our equipment 2800 
freight cars of various kinds which will replace anti- 
quated and worn-out rolling stock and thus ensure the 
prompt and careful handling of commodities. The com- 
pany’s freight pick-up and delivery services have been 
considerably extended. Since its inception, this service 
has steadily grown in popularity, and in conjunction 
with fast moving trains has effectively accelerated 
freight movements. 

“As a part of our policy of maintaining the property at 
the highest possible point of efficiency we have progressed 
still further with the air-conditioning of passenger cars 
and with the providing of new-up-to-date coaches on 
many of our regular trains.” 


President Hungerford’s Statement 


“The first check on the gradual recovery of Canadian 
National earnings from the low level of 1933” reads 
the statement of S. J. Hungerford, president of the 
Canadian National, “began with the decline in business 
activity in the last months of 1937, a decline which con- 
tinued throughout a great part of 1938. The decline 
was first felt and was most marked on the United States 
lines of the company. 

“The problem of reducing expenses in the face of 
declining traffic was made more difficult than it other- 
wise would have been on account of increases in the 
price of fuel and other supplies, the restoration of wage 


The C. P. R. Opened This 

Attractive Sandwich and 

Soda Shop in Its Royal 

York Hotel, Toronto, in 
July, 1938 
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rates to pre-depression levels in Canada—agreed upon 
early in 1937 and fully operative on April 1, 1938—and 
an increase in wages above pre-depression levels on 
United States lines. These factors, together with a 
program of creating a reserve of freight cars and loco- 
motives in the expectation of a large crop movement, 
limited the reduction in operating expenses. The in- 
creases in wage rates, resulting from protracted wage 
negotiations with organized labor in Canada and the 
United States, alone amounted to several millions of 
dollars. Notwithstanding these adverse factors, it 
proved possible to reduce the operating expenses of the 
system by approximately $4,500,000 from the 1937 level. 
It is gratifying to be able to record that the steps taken 
to curtail expenses did not impair efficiency. 

“The decline in gross revenues in 1938 was upwards 
of 15 million dollars and the decline in net revenue 
between 10 and 11 million dollars, as compared with 1937. 
Notwithstanding the very difficult operating conditions 
and the supplying of essential transportation require- 
ments to many parts of the country at heavy expense, 
the revenues for the year were sufficient to pay all the 
operating expenses, and leave a balance of net revenue 
from railway operation of nearly $7,000,000. 


New Cars and Locomotives 


“Some new equipment was acquired during the year. 
Two thousand steel box cars of the most modern design 
were delivered and have proved valuable in handling 
high class traffic. Ten air-conditioned buffet sleeping 
cars, 6 air-conditioned dining cars, 5 mail and express 
cars, 25 sand cars and 24 snow plows have been added 
to the company’s equipment. Locomotives purchased 
consisted of six 4-8-4 type semi-streamlined passenger 
engines, designed for use in the heavy fast passenger 
train service to and from Chicago, and two diesel switch- 
ing locomotives for use on the United States lines. 

“The Canadian National branch line serving the min- 
ing development in Northern Quebec between Senne- 
terre and Rouyn, which had been under construction 
for the past two years, was completed and was formally 
opened on December 3. This line serves a region which 
has proved to be rich in mineral wealth, and with the 
provision of direct railway transportation, it is antici- 
pated that further development will take place.’ 











Mexican Railways Now Under 
Workers’ Administration 


Operation of the national lines taken over during the year by a 
committee of workers appointed by the union 


N May 1, 1938, a workers’ administration took 
O over the Mexican National Railway Lines, as a 

culmination of what amounts to a complete re- 
organization of the railways in the southern republic 
during the last year and a half. This reorganization be- 
gan on June 23, 1937, when a presidential decree was 
issued expropriating the properties of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico and certain other lines (about 84 per cent 
of Mexico’s total railway mileage) and the government 
took over the railways under the direct supervision of 
a “railroad autonomous department,’”’ which was headed 
by Antonio Madraza, former executive president of the 
National railways. 

This arrangement did not satisfy the labor leaders, 
who were skeptical of the results that could be obtained, 
and they continued to work along the lines of turning the 
railways over to the employees. After protracted nego- 
tiations with the government, an agreement was reached, 
and a decree issued on April 23, 1938, whereby the roads 
and all their property were turned over to a workers’ 
administration on May 1. 


The New Administration 


The workers’ administration now in charge is com- 
posed of seven members, chosen by the Union of Mexican 
Railroad Workers, one member being appointed chair- 
man of the board and general manager of the railways 
for a period of two years, subject, under certain circum- 
stances, to removal from office before the expiration of 
his term, or to reappointment after the term has ex- 
pired. This general manager, Salvador J. Romero, has 
general direction of operations, but must request author- 
ity from the board for new construction, loans, yearly 
program and appropriations, as well as other important 
matters. The administration must obtain authority from 
the federal government for the construction of new lines 
or the abandonment of existing lines; to sell or mortgage 
property ; to lease tracks to or from other railroads ; and 
to contract loans. The existing labor laws and labor con- 
tracts continue in force, and the government supervises 
the accounting and distributing of funds, and verifies the 
amounts applied to additions and betterments. 

The workers’ administration is operating the railways 
under agreement with the government: 

1. To keep the operating ratio under 85 per cent. 

2. To invest at least 5.36 of the gross earnings in addi- 
tions and betterments. 

3. To pay the government 5.65 per cent of the gross 
earnings when they reach $125,000.000* or more per an- 
num, or 3.64 per cent if they do not reach that figure. 

4. To apply excess earnings, after deduction of losses 
from subsidiary railways, in the following ratio: 25 per 
cent for additions and betterments; 25 per cent to the 





* All monetary figures given in this article ve quoted in Mexican pesos, 
currently quoted at $4.95 Mexican to one U. A. dollar. 
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government (but not more than a maximum payment of 
8.96 per cent of the gross earnings to the government in 
any one year); 25 per cent to the railroad workers’ 
fund ; and 25 per cent to a reserve fund. 

Although the national railways continue to be the 
property of the government under this arrangement, the 
workers’ administration is entirely decentralized from the 
government. It has what is termed “judicial personality” 
over the properties of the National Railways of Mexico, 
7,040 miles; the Tehuantepec, 190 miles; and the Vera 
Cruz-Alvarado, 45 miles. The Interoceanic, 1,025 miles, 
is also operated by the workers’ administration, although 
this railway, which shows an average annual loss of 
$5,000,000, is recognized as private property. 


Payment of Obligations 


When the workers’ administration took over the rail- 
ways last spring, payment of immediate obligations was 
suspended temporarily, since there was no money left 
over from the previous management, but this proved to 
be only a temporary condition, and, as soon as money 
was again available from current revenues, payments 
were resumed. The floating debt on May 1 amounted to 
$18,870,302, which included the sums of $3.500,000 for 
per diem due to U. S. railways, and $2,000,000 in bills 
payable at the New York office of the Mexican railways. 
This debt left by the previous administration has been 
somewhat increased because of payments for new loco- 
motives and other reasons, leaving the balance, on Oc- 
tober 31, at $24,026,645. 

According to President Cardenas, the new railway ad- 
ministration has carried out its obligations to the gov- 
ernment in full, making the necessary payments in ac- 
cordance with the decree forming the workers’ adminis- 
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Yards and Shops of the Mexican National Lines at Chihuahua 


tration. Moreover, the present administration, in the 
first five months of its operation, maintained an operating 
ratio of 81.63 per cent, gross operating earnings having 





Classified Freight Transported, in Tons, (9 Months 1938-1937) 
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been $59,545,240, as against operating expense of $48,- 
609,173. 


Results Obtained 


This result has been attained in the face of certain 
factors that have resulted in decreased revenue and in- 
creased expenses and have thus mitigated against the 
success of the new administration. The accompanying 
table, analyzing the traffic handled, shows a decrease of 
14.1 per cent in the first nine months of 1938, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1937. The principal loss 


of traffic occurred as a result of a strike at the coal mines 
at Rosita, Coahuila, which lasted a month, and resulted 
in a loss of coal traffic with revenues estimated at a mil- 
lion pesos, and caused other traffic losses from industries 
using this coal when the supplies were shut off. Also, 
a cyclone, which struck the northeastern part of the 
country in September, caused much damage to the tracks, 
bridges and buildings on the Gulf and Cardenas divi- 
sions, traffic being interrupted for 15 days on the im- 
portant lines between Tampico and Cardenas and _ be- 
tween Tampico and Monterrey. 

Floods caused severe damage to the tracks in the 
state of Tamaulipas, between Monterrey and Matamoros, 
and the total storm damage is estimated at three million 
pesos. 

Unfavorable currency exchange conditions also caused 
a sharp drop in the number of cars imported through 
both the rail gateways and the ocean ports, as shown in 





Loaded Cars Interchanged 
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the accompanying table, and the increase in exports did 
not make up for this loss. 

With the exception of four classifications, all classes 
of freight showed decreases in 1938, the total number 
of tons handled in the first nine months being 7,382,362, 
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as compared with 8,597,068 in 1937, a decrease of 14.1 
per cent. Net ton-miles in 1938 were 3,019,230,625, as 
compared with 3,050,592,500 in 1937, a decrease of 1 
per cent. The gross earnings for the first nine months 
of 1938 were $107,286,325, as compared with $107,541,- 
245 in 1937, a decrease of $254,920 or 0.2 per cent. 
Operating expenses increased from $87,201,392 in 1937, 
to $90,628,779 in 1938, or 3.93 per cent, which reduced 
the net earnings from $20,339,853 to $16,657,546, or 18.1 





Operating Statistics, 10 Months of 1938 
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per cent. The average operating ratio during the first 
nine months of 1938 was 84.47. Operating statistics for 
the first ten months of 1938 are given in the accompany- 
ing table, 

High labor costs have been one of the major problems 
facing the workers’ administration. Indicative of this is 
the increasing cost of repairs to rolling stock, despite the 
decline in material prices. Statistics show that the up- 
ward trend of labor costs has increased the cost of re- 
pairs to locomotives and cars materially. For example, 
during the 12 months ending with September, 1938, 
labor expended for repairing passenger cars increased 
from $161.23 per car in 1937 to $168.74 per car this 
year, while materials decreased from $127.75 to $121.83 
per car. Likewise, labor costs for maintenance increased 
from $20.12 to $20.84 per 725 miles run, while ma- 
terials showed a decrease from $15.95 to $15.05. The 
average cost per car for labor employed in repairing 
freight cars during the same period increased from $18.62 
to $20.00, while the cost of materials decreased from 
$19.82 to $18.74. Similarly, the labor cost for main- 
taining this equipment per 725 miles run increased from 
$14.61 to $15.39, while materials decreased from $15.55, 
to $14.43. 

On locomotive repairs in the back shop, the labor cost 
increased from $154.47 to $176.58 per locomotive per 
725 miles run, while materials used decreased from 
$100.34 to $96.04. Running repairs cost $138.67 for 
labor, as against $115.46 the previous year, and material 
costs decreased from $34.13 to $33.46. 


Additions and Betterments 


Under the terms of its agreement with the govern- 
ment, the workers’ administration is required to apply 
5.63 per cent of the gross earnings to additions and bet- 
terments. During the first four months of the new ad- 


ministration, gross earnings amounted to $48,263,152 
and, according to the agreement, this required a mini- 
mum investment in additions and betterments of $2,586,- 
904; however, the new administration invested nearly 
twice that much, or $4,876,246, of which $3,211,007 rep- 
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resented payment for the new locomotives and rolling 
stock purchased in the United States. 

Some time ago, four major railway construction proj- 
ects were started to tap the resources of potentially 
productive but undeveloped sections of Mexico by pro- 
viding adequate transportation for the products of these 
regions. These projects have been continued under the 
workers’ administration, their present status being as 
follows: 

Ixcaquixtla to Chacahua—$6,337,197 has been invested 
in this new line, construction of which was started in the 
latter part of 1935, and which is now completed for 75 
miles, and in operation between Ixcaquixtla and Pet- 
lalcingo. 

Southeastern Line—This project covers 477 miles 
from Puerto Mexico to Campeche, in the states of Vera 
Cruz, Tabasco, Chapas and Campeche. The surveys are 
complete, the grading has been completed for 200 miles, 
and 138 miles of rail has been laid. About $32,502,141 
has already been spent on this line. 

Caltzonzin-A patzingan-Zihuatanejo—This line, in the 
state of Michoacan, has cost $18,339,077 so far. Grad- 
ing and culverts have been completed and five large 
bridges are already in service, while the two longest 
bridges on the line are under construction. Rails have 
been laid for 49 miles. 

Fuentes Brotantes-Punta Penasco—This line, 107 
miles long, in Lower California, has been completely 
surveyed and the roadbed has been completed for a dis- 
tance of 65 miles at an expenditure of $5,962,998. 


Other Mexican Railways 


Privately-owned railways, constituting some 16 per 
cent of the total mileage, the principal of which are the 
British owned Mexican Railway, between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz, and the Southern Pacific of Mexico, 
extending from Nogales on the U. S. border to Guadala- 
jara, while not under control of the workers’ adminis- 
tration, are subject to the labor agreements and the rates 
of pay promulgated by the Union of Mexican Railway 
Workers. As a result, they have been showing large 
operating losses for the past few years, and, in an at- 
tempt to reduce these losses, the S. P. of Mexico, com- 
prising 1,370 miles of line, proposed to put reductions 
in the rates of pay in effect on September 1, 1938. The 
union objected strenuously to this, claiming that defects 
in management, rather than high wage rates, were re- 
sponsible for the losses, and suggested a reorganization 
as a solution to the problem. The federal government 
being in accord with the union on this matter, on De- 
cember 1, 1938, C. C. Rochin, general superintendent of 
transportation for the railways under the control of the 
workers’ administration, was given a leave of absence 

or six months, and appointed general manager of the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, charged with the task of 
carrying out the reorganization plan. 

‘The results of this experiment in employee operation 
are available for a period of only a few months. Under 
the circumstances, sufficient data are not at hand to judge 
the success or failure of the workers’ administration. 
The test of the present management will be shown in the 
results attained during 1939. 


Tue CanaptAn Paciric lake steamers ‘“Keewatin” and 
“Assiniboia”’, according to the year-end statement of President 
Sir Edward Beatty, went into service last season with important 
improvements in addition to the regular winter check-over. Tiled 
flooring, built-in baths, and showers were some of the conveni- 
ences installed, while each ship also had seven staterooms entirely 
modernized, five equipped with twin beds, two with double beds. 
Attractive panelling and tasteful furnishings completed these 
rooms. 
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Finances — Still Singing the Blues 


Security prices follow earnings to lowest levels since 1932— More 
roads go broke— New financing meager 
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By J. G. Lyne 
Assistant to Editor 


HE year 1938 was one of almost complete stagna- 
T’ tion as far as railway finances were concerned. 
Net income, as related in more detail elsewhere in 
this issue, was a minus quantity—the net deficit being 
$125,000,000, which is the worst on record except 1932, 
when the red ink figure was $139,000,000. On the other 
hand, gross revenues in 1938 were about $425,000,000 
larger than they were in 1932, indicating that the un- 
favorable financial showing of the year just past is ascrib- 
able to higher costs—wages, taxes and materials—rather 
than to the level of traffic. 


Only 1932 Was Worse 


As was to have been expected under such conditions, 
the Stock Market prices of railroad securities declined 
sharply in the months of most meager earnings, and only 
began their recovery in the later months of the year, 
when the railroads began once more to show a measurable 
volume of net railway operating income. The course of 


stock and bond prices, and its relationship to dividends 
paid, is shown graphically on Chart A for the period 
1923-38 inclusive. In Chart B, stock and bond prices for 
the year 1938 alone are shown, the figures used being 
those of 20 representative stocks and 20 representative 
bonds. It will be noted that the lowest prices recorded 
were at the end of March, and that by November the 
averages had returned, practically, to the levels which 
obtained at the beginning of the year. Thereafter, there 
was some recession, but the year closed with security 
prices once more on the upgrade. 

The unfavorable financial status of the railroads, 
compared to unregulated industry, is disclosed by the 
indexes of security prices compiled by Dow, Jones & 
Co., who compute such averages not only for railroad 
securities, but for those of industrial concerns as well. 
The Dow, Jones index of railroad stock prices in 1938 
ranged between a low of 19 and a high of slightly more 
than 33. During the same 12-month period, the Dow, 
Jones average industrial stock prices had a range between 
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Chart A—Average Price of 20 Representative Stocks and 20 Bonds, with Dividends of 20 Railroads on Same Relative Scale 
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Railway Securities Sold to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1938 
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30,934,430 556,708,670 5,234,992,000 10.6 
41,577,200 456,008,200 5,746,354,000 7.9 
210,596,900 986,721,000 7,830,641,000 12.6 
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7 "i Months Total as Compiled by Dow Jones & Co. 








99 and over 158. The mean price of railroad stocks 
was thus only about one-fifth that of the industrials. 
Back in the days of the 1921 depression, by way of con- 
trast, both railroad and industrial shares touched about 
the same low point (around 65)—which gives some idea 
of the decline the railroad industry has suffered relative 
to that of other industry, in this 17-year period since 


1921. 


Little New Financing 


As was to be expected under these conditions, offer- 
ings of new securities were virtually non-existent—the 





Comparison of Dividends and Taxes, 1911 to 1937 


Proportion of 


Net Income 


Year Ended or Paid in 
June 30 Dividends* Dividends Taxes* 
eae ck gti ieretia $397,068,724 81 $98,626,848 
|. aaa Sree ree 339,964,855 85 109,445,407 
ee ere ee eT 322,300,406 66 118,386,859 
1 He rer 376,098,785 108 135,572,579 
| ee Seer 259,809,520 82 133,276,330 
Dh icp tieasdtageteoanweanen’s 281,936,371 47 145,517,034 
Year Ended 
December 31 ‘ 
306,176,937 47 157,113,372 
320,395,779 53 213,920,095 
275,336,547 71 223,175,379 
278,516,908 63 232,601,396 
271,731,669 63 272,061,453 
298,511,328 95 275,875,990 
271,573,751 73 301,034,923 
296,127,048 53 331,915,459 
320,429,767 57 340,336,686 
342,020,885 49 358,516,046 
399,243,963 49 388,922,856 
411,581,093 61 376,110,250 
430,677,138 55 389,432,415 
490,125,673 55 396,682,634 
497,024,912 95 348,553,953 
330,150,873 245 303,528,099 
92,354,322 def. 275,135,399 
95,725,783 def. 249,623,190 
133,418,896 def. 239,624,802 
126,282,306 1675 236,944,985 
169,829,290 103 319,752,721 
167,902,034 171 325,665,165 





* Not including switching and terminal companies. 





only large ones being an issue of $30,000,000 of 3% 
per cent, 25-year refunding and improvement mortgage 
bonds by the Chesapeake & Ohio, which was sold to the 
underwriters at par and priced for public sale at 101%; 
and an issue of $28,000,000 first mortgage 314 per cent, 
24-year first mortgage bonds, by the Duluth Missabe & 
Iron Range, which was priced by the underwriters at 
98. The Express Agency also sold an issue of serial 
notes, maturing in from six months to 10 years, which 
was priced by the underwriters to yield 3g per cent to 
2% per cent. 

Several issues of equipment trust certificates were sold 


during the year, but only one or two of them were of 
sufficient size to be accorded the dignity of a public of- 
fering by the investment firms which acquired them from 
the issuing companies. The principal equipment issues 
were the following: January, A. T. & S. F., $3,900,000, 
interest cost to railroad, 1.95 per cent; March, C. M. St. 
P. & P., $2,235,000, cost 3.91 per cent; April, Bangor 
& Aroostook, an issue of $400,000, cost 2.82 per cent, 
and an issue of $1,500,000, cost 2.68 per cent; July, 
P. R. R., $6,330,000, cost 2.696 per cent; August, N. Y. 
N. H. & H., $1,640,000, cost 3.97 per cent; August, S. 
A. L., $1,675,875, cost 4 per cent; October, R. F. & P., 
$740,000, cost 1.82 per cent. 

The Southern sold two issues of its equipment cer- 
tificates, one of $500,000 and one of $6,000,000, to the 
R. F. C. at an interest cost of 4 per cent. A couple of 
issues were sold during the year which covered 100 per 
cent of the purchase price of the equipment covered, an 
arrangement which was approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission only over the vigorous protest of 
Commissioner Porter. 


Dividend Changes 


There were not many changes in dividends rates on 
railroad stocks during the year, principally for the rea- 
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Chart B—Fluctuations in Average Prices of Twenty Representative 
Railroad Stocks and Twenty Bonds in 1938 


son that so few of such securities have paid anything in 
recent years. A few changes, however, are to be noted— 
all of them downward. The Alabama Great Southern’s 
extra disbursement in 1938 was $3, as compared with 4 
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Status of Railroad Loans by the R. F. C., November 30, 1938 


Disbursed Repaid 

Aberdeen & Rockfish ......ccccsesceee $127,000.00 $127,000.00 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern ..... 275,000.00 90,000.00 
fe Pe rr er eee ee 2,500,000.00 605,367.13 
Ann Arbor (Receivers)..........+0..+ 634,757.00 434,757.00 
Ashley, Drew & Northern ........... 400,000.00 400,000.00 
eS EO eer 95,343,399.59 12,171,721.15 
Birmingham & Southeastern ......... 41,300.00 41,300.00 
eee ee ees ee 9,569,437.00 5,602.19 
Buffalo, ‘eo \ cen Mia macines se - Cee “Wn Jeetuulaating 
Comme. CE NE nice ssa sisdeenvneess 535,800.24 139,908.71 
Carolina, Clinchfield Oe, We ccnacks 1415000000 8 vevwrcece 
ee ee Oe eee ee 3,124,319.00 220,691.50 
Centeal Gt OW FOTHEG o.cccciseccwesce 464,298.94 464,298.94 
Chavies City WeGGt oc cccccsccccwcee 140,000.00 32,000.00 
Chicago ee Serres 5,916,500.00 155,632.18 
Chicago & North Western ............ 46,588,133.00 4,338,000.00 
Chicago Great Western ........0-c000- 1,289,000.00 838.00 
Chicago Great Western (Trustees) ... 150,000.00 32,000.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 11,500,000.00 537.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

CTU iio k 4c ces oie nese % 0:0 3,840,000.00 981,000.00 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee .... pee ee rrr 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific......... his! 8 er 
Cincinnati Union Terminal .......... 8,300,000.00 8,300,000.00 
Colonate GB Tet. oa ccc civ asckccve'e 29,450,800.00 1,553,000.00 
Cit A IEEE SiGciccecceccars (Smaiawione 4 j§  dehedetece. 
SS ee 53,500.00 53,500.00 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western ..... 200000000 «= = = isveacesins 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ....... 8,081,000.00 500,000.00 
Denver & Rio Grande Western (Trustee) ce 
Denver & Salt Lake Western ......... 3.182,150.00 71,300.00 
ia er aa sins ipa aS aig wee aoa ouw'eies 16,582,000.00 582,000.00 
RIN, Gino SE cass aim " giaeReatRete: = —-axanncabecenerans 
Florida East Coast (Receivers) ...... 627,075.00 393,706.20 
Fort Smith & Western (Receivers) .... pe 
Fort Worth & Denver City .......... ST7GCCC CO 8 kw eevee 
ieee SP I. cicccceicce 8 eosenceye §§§ ‘e@/enesee 
aces! | epeeiee’.  _o “myoremmibigtenera 
Gasseawae Besmemd CROONIVETS) 6.605250 0 ceeseleeee § — eiaiewiemens 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson ...... 3.183,000.00 1,061,000.00 
Galveston Terminal Railway........... ee eer 
Georgia & Florida (Receivers)......... ck 2 ee ee 
EA OO eee rere 6,000,000.00 6,000,000.00 
eee 13,915.00 13,915.00 
Gulf, Mobile Ye DONTE, no 6-5 6 wee vern 520,000.00 520,000.00 
IR TNE, no ral Gioncumeuewaneee 35,290.000.00 115,000.00 
SS, Sere ee ere 9 278,000.00 8,500,000.00 
Litchfield & Madison ..............: 800,000.00 800,000.00 
ee ee eee 2,.550,000.00 2,550,000.00 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ............ 197,000.00 50,000.00 
Meridian & Bighee River (Trustee) SES 00GGOU 8 nw te aees 





paid in 1937. The Santa Fe voted a disbursement of $1 
on its preferred to be paid early in 1939, its last disburse- 
ment (at the beginning of 1938) having been $2.50. The 
Chesapeake & Ohio made one quarterly disbursement on 





Receiverships and Trusteeships Established in 1938 





Funded Capital 
Debt Stock 
Name of Road Mileage Outstanding Outstanding 
Be wapasaiucnteceeeunhseewes 2,403 $234,933,709 $214,868,100 
New Jersey & New York ..... 46 1,012, '960 2,228,600 
ee Rare a re —_ 28,000.000 20,000,000 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island 16 400,000 40,000 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Ree Ek eee 3,232 91,315,800 37,810,200 
New York, New Haven & Hartford* 
Boston & Providence ......... siete 2,170,000+ 3,996,000 
, OS ee ees riesnace ewe e 407 9,216,000 9,080,300 
Virginia & Truckee ..........--. 67 130,000 5,000,000 
Winchester & Wardensville ..... 23 662,000 134,000 
Total nine companies ...... 6,194 $367 ,840,469 $293,157,200 


_— 


* Name inserted to show corporate relationship. 
7 Matured July 1, 1938, unpaid. 





its common of 75 cents, one of 50 cents and two of 25 
cents, as compared with the total of $3.80 paid in 1937. 
The Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific paid extra 
dividends of $11, as compared to $22.50 disbursed in 
December, 1937. The Kansas City Southern paid $1 





Railroads Taken from Receivership or Trusteeship During 1938 


- Mileage 
Name of Road Operated 
On Wenig ck eres bat Ra Aaa er ae ee 10 
NNN NMI csp ciak Kehoe sia's ciate BAe Reve icemnn el aeonee 23 
EE AO ees ened Tatas 74 
RUUNA GAME MN i Sn asa '5 a fea. ark ig ln von Whlolara mterat were 8 
MOCK Tae i MMIIIIN oss ccsscwaince d-dip:cinsvleio's cmstealargiols'chew!eiels 
Savannah RE Sar ie ra. . eolcncc:a,0-e oblota wane ceed dahhaeieaieanns 145 
Shell Seo hrc ot cg sas chanel os) Gite asaca omen Re TORTS 
SNERO SIINENEIIE otc ear a t snte aoe ecaee 21 
OER Seccrata pole n to eaeuts Sis Saale aa eer ee 290 


Disbursed Repaid 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 





NIN oka rens asaarsa scsi i Rie Ward Secee rein $6,843,082.00 $6,843,082.00 
Miesiserppi Expert oi... cs ccccccaeeee 100,000.00 100,000.00 
Missouri-Ramens-TexaS ........c.ceses 2,300,000.00 2,300,000.00 
Oe eer eT Ae 25 tee cake 
DETRGOUTt SOUTMBTR: oo cskiceciccnssesseas 99,200.00 99,200.00 
ee, ee ee ae eee 785,000.00 785.000.00 
Mobile & Ohio (Receivers) ........... 1,070,599.00 1,070,599.00 
Murfreesboro-Nashville .............-. 2590000  §aneci 
el eee 27,499,000.00 27,499,000.00 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ....... 18,200,000.00 18.200.000.00 
New York, New Haven & Hartford ... 7,699,778.34 755,759.93 
OIE oo ers ecacetataadigreeracres oes 28,900,000.00 28.900.000.00 
OG: BUN, aaron lasses edie die nelecers 3,000,000.00 3.000.000.00 
sae ee. eee 17,000.00 11,000.00 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia .......... 4.975,207.00 758,600.00 
Puget Sound DB Cascade oocc cies cacces 300,000.00 300,000.00 
St. Toute-sem Pramcisc® .........0.000< 7,995,175.00 2 7 
St. Lowte-Southwestern ..0.6< 0.6.0.8 .660% 18,672,250.00 18,672.25 
Salt Lake & Utah (Receivers) ........ 200,000.00 y 
SORE TA TOC oo one. sig be 80d Sse’ 400,000.00  «..... ai 
ENE NINN Basra kare wie aiarees nara ere miaieiac 162,600.00 162,600.00 
en a ge er 36,000,000.00 22.000.000.00 
SOR ccc aa as tly Sunes Caio re! ti 44,905,000.00 2,275.796.00 
Co i rae 100,000.00 100,000.00 
Ee eee 5,147,700.00 147,700.00 
Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern .......... rr ne: shire “J 
RE SE MME saisicinr aia 6.0 Sa ecwnsewiaian 700,000.00 700,000.00 
BS ee 30,000.00 30,000.00 
I Fister shataten ania rasan! Sed an ee 39,000.00 39,000.00 
Wabash CREGCIVETS) 6.665 ccccccscees 15,731,583.00 ieee eee 
TR, No Sta aaaig Wain cere'e os 4,366,000.00 1.403.000.00 
Western Pacific (Trustees) ........... 3,600,000.00 ee a 
Wichita Falls & Southern ........... 750,000.00 400.000.00 
Wrightsville & Tennille .............. 22,525.00 22.525.00 

fA eee ee ee Oe $613,425,739.11 $190,884,362.43 


* The loan to Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Com- 
pany (The Soo Line) was secured by its bonds, the interest on which was 
Kueremeee by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and when the 

Soo Line” went into bankruptcy the balance due on the loan was sold to 
the Canadian Pacific for $662,245.50, in cash and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company’s notes for 5,500, 000, maturing over a period of ten years. 

In addition to the above loans authorized, the R.F.C. has approved, in 


principle, loans in the amount of $66,716,175.00 upon the performance of 
specified conditions. 


Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


(Figures to 1937, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
December 31, 1937. Figures for 1938 Compiled by Railway Age.) 


Miles of road 
operated by 
receivers or trustees 
at close of year 


Net change 
during year 

in miles of 
road operated 


No. of roads in 
charge of receiv- 
ers or trustees 


Year ended at close of year 


June 30, 1894 ........2... SORT9 vinings 192 
so RTS Se ae 37,856 —2,963 169 
a ee ee 30,475 —7 ,380 51 
WC oa iieidvinn Sons 18,862 —11,614 128 
ere 12,745 —6,117 94 
oe a nee 9.853 —2,892 71 
ia Seekegtascnacis 4.178 -5,675 52 
Oe, AE eee 2,497 —1,681 45 
i ES a eee ee 1.475 —1,022 27 
hy AO ee 1,185 —290 27 
se oN ee 1,323 +138 28 
ee 796 —527 26 
ye. . Sane 3,971 +3,176 34 
eee 3.926 "45 29 
.., eee 9.529 +5,603 52 
na Oe ee 10,530 +1,001 44 
PRU siccraeaaeae 5.257 —5,273 3 
hs es eae 4.593 —664 39 
| SS Pere ee ear ee 9.786 +5,193 44 
NP rater acaramaicibieie 16.286 +6,500 49 
eo AS ae 18,608 +2,322 68 
We aieidiadels wacncios 30,223 +11,615 5 
ew oercvoryateus 37.353 +7.130 { 
Sa a. 34,804 —2,550* 80 
| es AR ie Sar 17.376 -—17,428 82 
ES ia wichOsiatouden cea 19,208 +1,832 74 
ee ES ee eee 16,590 —2,618 65 
ay Ee ee 16,290 —300 61 
Fe ree 43,512 —2,778 68 
RS ee 15,259 +1.747 64 
WE. 66:c.0meboedads 12,623 —2,636 64 
Oe ee 8.105 4,518 61 
SP Si: Siig Gaver bib le''e 18.687 +10,582 53 
a ROR ee 17.632 —1,055 45 
a ee 16.752 —880 40 
SE eta, cae 5,256 -11,496 33 
PRUE akateeessack ax 5,703 +447 29 
So, eee 9,486 +3,783 0 
Er ee 12,970 +3,484 45 
ee See ee 22,545 +9,575 55 
Sa eaeee 41,698 +19,153 78 
die IID LENS a RO 42,168 +470 80 
Ns aclieaiecis-auitls 68,345 +26,177 87 
| ARS Ae RS ete 69,712 +1,367 91 
ee ete 70,884 +1,172 109 
Sita wacoclet sae ie 77,289 +6,405 111 





* Represents decrease for six months. 





RAILWAY AGE 


January 7, 1939 


Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1938 


(For explanation of data bearing symbols see column headed ‘‘Remarks’’) 


Date of 


Mileage Mileage receivership Funded debt 


52 
Road 

Akron, Canton & Youngstown........... 171 

ke pane es ee he Owe ae 
Alabama & Western Florida............. 38 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern......... 218 
Bamberg, Ehrhardt & Walterboro ........ 14 
Burlington, Muscatine & Northwestern... 11 
California & Oregon Coast............06- 15 
Contral of GeatGiR..... cc ccccccccccccces 1927 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois............... 927 
Chicago & North Western. .........++0++ 8391 
Chicago, Attica & Southern.............. 155 
Chicago Great Western. .....-...+eseee- 1505 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville........ 573 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific . 10,949 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........... 7355 

Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf.......... 627 

Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.. pietnae are 

Peoria ia cocipuvewnns 15 

Rock Island, Arkansas ‘& Louisiana..... ae 

Rock Island Memphis Terminal........ 

Rock Island Omaha Terminal.......... 

Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern..... 

St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line..... 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis.......... 87 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........... 2567 

Denver & Salt Lake Western.......... —_ 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic.......... 549 

Mineral Range......--++++++eeeeeeees 27 

as et bemenebniateres HASH CAN EUHKS 2403 

New Jersey & New York.............. 46 

New York, Susquehanna & Western.... 143 

—— SH Waster. ...scccccces 72 
Flo East Cs coven ccseceeweccvene 685 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville......... 62 
Fort Smith & Western... .....-eeeeeeees 250 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island....... 16 
Georgia & Florida.........++eeeeeeeeres 408 
Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf............ 36 

Albany & Northern.........--+eeeeees ss te 
Louisiana & Northwest..........-+-++e++ 99 
Louisiana Southern. ......ccccsccccccces 15 
Meridian & yy mg elena ace ain Grate 50 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.........-..++.+- 1523 
Minneapolis, St. ae "se Sault Ste. Marie.. 3232 
ee Tree 7163 

Boonville, St. Louis & Southern. ....... Ae 

Or ree 

Chester & Mount Vernon............++- 

Fort Smith Suburban..........-.-.++- 

Marion & Eastern. ........scccceccees aaa 

Tee eee eee 193 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp. in Neb.....  .... 

Natchez & Southern...........eeeeees . 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico......... 191 

Agherton & Gulf... ccccccccccccccece 32 

pS SS Tre rere 18 

Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western..... 146 

Houston & Brazos Valley............ 43 

Houston North Shore..........+.++- ee 

International-Great Northern........ 1155 

Austin Dam & Suburban.......... ea 
New Iberia & Northern............. 104 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern........ ae 

Orange & Northwestern............. 62 

a 21 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico...... 602 

San Antonio Southern.. wawewe’ 45 

San Antonio, Uvalde oe  aeeepnas 317 

San Benito & Rio Grande Valley..... 128 

OS ree et errr 53 
pO Te ee eee 1180 
I Ee Bin oi cece coteeceeeens 30 
New York, New Haven & Hartford....... 1882 

Hartford & Connecticut Western....... aaa 

dé cca ree li wiuceineedeens 

Boston & Providence. «0.0.0 cccccess 

Providence, Warren & Bristol........ .... 
New York, Ontario & Western........... 577 
eee 805 
Oregon, Pacific & Eastern. waceaes 20 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern. Spice 190 
Be SE CN s cece veccenccncenes 174 
Ne ie ian waa Caw heen eames 407 
St. Lowule-San Francieco. ....ccccsscceces 4885 
St. Loule Southwestern. .....cccesceccess 1006 

St. Louis Southwestern of Texas........ 696 

Stephenville North & South Texas...... ara 


Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern...-...... 


19 
152 
19 
215 
14 


“15 
1460 
808 


8180 


4718 


Apr. 4, 1933 

Apr. 4, 1933 

Nov. 28, 1936 
Dec. 14, 1934 
Nov. 10, 1937 
Nov. 16, 1937 
Feb. 19, 1925 
Dec. 19, 1932 


Sept. 15, 1933 ° 


June 28, 1935 


Aug. 4, 1931 
Mar. 1, 1935 
Jan. 1, 1934 
June 29, 1935 


June 8, 1933 
Nov. 1, 1933 
Nov. 1, 1933 


Sept. 1, 1933 
Jan. 24, 1930 


Nov. 1, 1935 


Nov. 1, 1935 
Jan. 1, 1937 
June 1, 1937 
Jan. 18, 1938 
June 30, 1938 
June 1, 1937 
Oct. 1, 1937 
June 30, 1938 
Sept. 1, 1931 


Apr. 20, 1933 
June 1, 1931 


July 23, 1938 
Oct. 19, 1929 


Jan. 2, 1933 
Jan. 2, 1933 


June 15, 1933 
July 26, 1923 
Dec. 31, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
June 1, 1936 
Dec. 1, 1937 
. 1, 1937 
. 1, 1937 
~ Be See 
July 1, 1933 
july 1. 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
June 3, 1932 


Apr. 2, 1925 
Oct. 23, 1935 
July 31, 1936 
June 3, 1936 


Aug. 5, 1938 
Feb. 13, 1937 
May 21, 1937 
July 28, 1932 
Nov. 6, 1937 
Aug. 1, 1905 
Dec. 16, 1929 
May 5, 1938 
Nov. 1, 1932* 
Dec. 12, 1935 
Dec. 12, 1935 
Dec. 17, 1935 


Oct.°14, 1931 


operated owned or trusteeship outstanding 


$3,550,000 
3,300,000 
None 
3,907,289 
None 
None 
209,226 
53,722,000 
33,587,036* 


321,113,700* 


441,200 
36,062,000 
26,071,000 

447,956,252 


249,295,900 
16,583,000 
14,436,000 

1,944,000 
15,315,600 
1,300,000 
906,000 
180,000 
27,812,825 
500,000 


120,221,000* 


None 
23,586,000 
1,909,746 
234,933,709 
1,012,960 
12,585,908 
2,665,000 
28,000,000 
57,000,000 


6,140,000 
5,244,000 


400,000 
7,446,000 


76,800 
400,000 
2,169,000 
200,000 
500,000 
43,366,051 
91,315,800 
385,205,500 
250,000 
1,699,000 
250,000 
None 
None 
2,737,500 
12,735,500 
None 
42,970,000 
200,000 
None 
2,057,825 
1,000,000 
850,000 
45,750,000 
None 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,066,947 
None 
12,913,342 
None 
4,413,000 
953,735 
384,000 
31,022,740* 


622,000 

239,552,850 
700,000* 
14,348,000* 


2,170,000* 
None 
29,159,417 
15,443,345 
330,000 
14,655,600 
4,509,000 
9,216,000 
275,429,767 
32,233,000 
16,044,500 

2,423,000* 


Capital stock 
outstanding 


$1,500,000 
4,230,000 
153,200 
3,916,560 
123,220 
100,000 
350,000 
20,000,000 
45,891,400 


180,835,300 


2,294,452 
91,282,900 
15,488,300 

224,434,854* 


128,892,512 
637,000 
15,827,500 
500,000 


50,000 
204,960 


78,903, 140** 


3,631,000 
22,000,000 
1,500,000 
214,868,100 
2,228,600 
25,781,163 
3,000,000 
20,000,000 
37,500,000 


3,000,000 
1,248,000* 


40,000 
13,382,441* 


14,700 
350,000 
2,300,000 
100,000 
300,000 
25,792,600 
37,810,200 
154,639,600 
250,000 
10,000 
250,000 
46,600 
50,000 
2,250,000 
4,000,000 
250,000 
14,832,900 
75,000 


6, 007, 200 


1,000,000 
206,155,300 
2,967,000 
25,077,600 


3,996,000 
874,600 
58,116,243 
16,000,000 
200,250 
15,000,000 
4,510,000 
9,080,300 
114,701,526 
37,079,700 
2,750,000* 
138,300** 


500,057 


Total old 
company 
securities 


$5,356,000 
7,530,000 
158,700 
8,048,737 
123,220 


76,517,000 
81,029,436 


514,788,000* 


2,735,652 
133,847,023 
41,919,047 
703,758,474 


408,951,062 
17,220,000 
30,263,500 

2,444,000 
17,083,600 
1,301,000 
916,000 
480,000 
27,862,825 
704,960 


206,919,140 


3,631,000 
45,586,000 


95,963, 369* 


9,140,000 
6,719,434 


440,000 
22,122,162 


91,500 
750,000 
4,469,000 
300,000 
1,810,000 
70,291,151 
130,108,354 
552,263,100 
500,000 
1,709,000 
500,000 
46,600 
50,000 
4,987,500 
16,735,500 
250,000 
57,802,900 


53,974,000 
100,000 
3,000,000 
1,005,000 
1,101,947 
22,000 
13,877,342 
250,000 
4,693,000 
1,023,735 
634,000 
38,249,940 


1,622,000 
461,111,150 
3,667,000 
39,425,600 


6,166,000 
874,600 
87,341,660 
32,105,345 
530,250 
31,699,950 
9,050,000 
18,406,300 
397,462,293 
69,903,700 
18,794,500 
2,561,300 


500,057 


Remarks 


*Includes $2,736,000 funded debt 
matured unpaid. 

*Includes $34,070,200 funded debt 
matured unpaid. “Total old com- 
pany securities’ also includes 
$31,000 equipment trust obliga- 
tions matured and unpresented. 


*Includes 1,174,060 shares common 
stock of no par value. 


*All tracks 
*All tracks 


Sold at foreclosure in June, 1931, but 
ie is still operating the 


opbctudes ¥ 346, 143,000 funded debt 
matured unpaid. 

**Capital stock includes 300,000 
shares common of no par value. 


*Includes $233,369 receiver’s certifi- 
cates issued nominally as collateral 
for an R. F. C. loan. 


*Capital stock represented by 62,400 
shares of no par value. 
*Capital stock includes 100,000 

shares of no par value. 


*Includes $12,943,740 funded debt 
matured unpaid. 


*Matured July 1, 1933, not paid. 

*Includes $4,000,000 funded debt 
matured unpaid. Does not include 
funded debt pledged for loans. 

*Matured July 1, 1938, unpaid. 


*Changed to trusteeship Oct. 1, 1933 . 


*Intercompany item. 
*Exclusive of $184,000intercompany 
**Intercompany item. 





; 
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Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1938—Continued 


Road 


(For explanation of data bearing symbols see column headed ‘‘Remarks’’) 


Date of 


Mileage Mileage receivership Funded debt 
operated owned or trusteeship outstanding 


Seaboard Air Line..... poureeaaaeeiaenremae 


Chesterfield & Lancaster.............. 


ee RS a ee a 


Florida, Western & Northern... 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama.... 


Raleigh & Charleston................. 
Seaboard All-Florida.... 2.00. 0cccccce. 
I aon 0 ciara Siwincdiaiieieie erereisiors 
Spokane International «.....6..ccccecscccses 
Coeur D’Alene & Pend D’Oreille....... 
as Gos nica bao heh ves sce vet 
I Oe I oo one xe Se ewes sie otieicis 


Wabas 


Waco, Beaumont, Trinity & Sabine....... 
be a a re sere nae 


Wilmington, Brunswick & Southern....... 
Winchester & Wardensville.............. 


Wisconsin Central... 06 cccccess 


Vouemite Valley... occ cewceect« 


NN WU os i gcroe cso srervaecsceccih deems Sore 


4318 

33 32 

Side track 
233 
192 
20 20 
nee 184 
sae 1 
164 139 
eee 21 
57 57 
67 67 
2410 1949 
294 294 
50 50 
1208 $152 
99 99 
30 30 
23 23 
1140 1002 
78 78 
9 9 


3339* Dec. 23, 1930 


Apr. 14, 1931 


Feb. 2, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Nov. 7, 1931 


May 1, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Jan. 12, 1937 
Aug. 28, 1933 
Aug. 30, 1933 
June 25, 1923 
Apr. 27, 1938 
Dec. 1, 1931 
Dec. 4, 1931 
Feb. 8, 1930 
Aug. 2, 1935 
Nov. 10, 1922 
Mar. 17, 1933 
June 7, 1938 
Dec. 2, 1932 


Dec. 22, 1936 
Sept. 15, 1935 


150,801,402** 


253,000* 


624,333 
14,999,000 
1,750,000 


550,000 
17,881,667 
4,200,000 
544,000 
1,519,000 
130,000 
122,311,026 
9,164,341 
330,000 
49,290,100 
381,750 
90,000 
662,000 
43,759,000* 


2,318,000 
None 


Summary of Railroad Receiverships and Trusteeships, 1876 to 1938 


Roaps PLACED 1 


N 


RECEIVERSHIP or TRUSTEESHIP 


Roaps TAKEN FROM 
RECEIVERSHIP OR TRUSTEESHIP * 
ii ae 





Pa pei Sx a? 
Number Bonds Number Bonds 
Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks Year 
1876.. 42 6,662 $467 000,000 30 3,840 $217,848,000 1906... 
Cy 38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 1907 ..... 
1878.. 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 1908... 
1879.. 12 1,102 39,367,000 65" 4,909 243,288,000 1909... 
1880. . 13 885 140,265,000 $1 3,475 263,882,000 1990... 
1881. 5 110 3,742,000 29 2,617 137,923,000 i; 
1882. 12 912 39,074,000 16 867 65,426,000 1922 ...<: 
1883. 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 3973... 
1884. 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 710 23,504,000 1914... 
1885 44 8,836 385,460,000 ae 3,156 278,394,000 1915.0 
1886.. 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 374,109,000 1936... 
1887.. 9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5,478 328,181,000 i 
1888 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 1918.. 
1889 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 2,930 137,815,000 i. 
1890 26 2,963 105,007,000 29 3,825 182,495,000 1920.. 
1891.. 26 2,159 84,479,000 21 3,223 169,069,000 1921... 
1892... 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,898,000 1922.0 
1893.. 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 3923.0 
1894, ; 38 7,025 395,791,000 42 5,643 318,999,000 1924... 
1895.. 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12,831 761,791,000 a 
1896... 34 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 1926... 
1897... 18 1,537 92,909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 oo? 
1898. . 18 2,069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 1928... 
1899, ‘ 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 ae 
1900.. 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,477 190,374,000 1930... 
1901.. 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 i‘) 
1902.. 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 41932...:. 
1903.. 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 > 
1904, ; 8 744 36,069,000 13 524 28,266,000 ee 
1900... 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 1935... 
1936... 
1937 ....< 
1938... 


* Prior to 1938 these figures covered foreclosure sales only. 











Total old 
Capital stock company 
outstanding securities Remarks 
85,110,662 267,863,946** *Includes 8.50 miles owned but not 
operated. 

**I ncludes funded debt matured un- 
paid aggregating $37,095,902, for 
the payment of which no provision 
has been made. 

“Total old company securities’’ also 
includes $1,738,100 of S. A. L. Ry. 
equipment obligations which are 
authorized to be exchanged for 
receivers’ certificates under the 
Seaboard’s 1935 Refunding Plan. 

500,000 753,000 *]T nclusive of $67,000 prin ipal 
amount of Second Mortgage 6% 
Bonds matured January 15, 1918. 
250,000 889,753 
5,000 15,170,719 
2,010,679* 3,760,679 *Capital stock includes 10,000 shares 
common of no par value. 
574,500 1,124,500 
2,500 18,011,028 
gues camara No other information available. 
4,200,000 8,400,000 
544,000 1,088,000 
323,400 1,842,400 
5,000,000 5,136,000 
138,120,767 289,219,587 
7,250,000 16,614,541 
1,110,000 1,452,734 
75,800,000 138,080,899 
1,690,000 2,115,750 
160,000 250,000 
134,000 796,000 
27,392,200 74,636,200 *Includes $7,500,000 funded debt 
matured unpaid. 
1,448,775 3,766,775 
None 16,000 
Roaps PLACED IN Roaps TAKEN FROM 
RECEIVERSHIP OR TRUSTEESHIP ~ RECEIVERSHIP OR TRUSTEESHIP * 
a — ee, ee = 
Number Bonds Number Bonds 
of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 
6 204 $55,042,000 8 262 $10,400,000 
4 317 13,585,000 6 114 13,777,000 
24 8,009 596,359,000 3 138 2,547,000 
5 859 78,095,000 12 2,629 250,033,000 
4 735 51,427,500 17 1,100 13,660,109 
5 2,606 210,606,882 13 1,386 
13 3,784 182,112,497 12 661 
17 9,020 477,780,820 6 1,159 
22 4,222 199,571,446 9 1,470 
12 8 20,143 1,070,808,628 11 3,914 
9 4,439 208,159,689 26 8,355 
19 2,486 61,169,962 20 10,963 
8 3,519 242,090,800 11 76 
7 244 11,886,779 8 459 
10 541 21,620,150 7 380 
14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 
12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 
10 2,218 87,913,581 8 637 
11 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 
6 11,368 680,422,080 6 638 
6 88 2,821,400 12 12,852 
6 924 45,236,674 5 142 
1 19 529,000 4 209 
3 634 30,981,391 5 562 
+ 4,752 277,323,994 2 1,048 
19 5,195 432,151,526 2 102 
13 11,817 626,577,314 8 394 8 
18 21,222 1,229,678,183 2 298 1¢ 
1 § 460,000 2 40 ] 
16 29,018 2,182,979,167 5 436 | 0 
4 8 43,026,400 3 122 7,507,961 
23 1,937 186,136,861 2 179 5 0 
9 6,194 660,997,669 8 290 








on its preferred stock, the last previous payment having 
been $1.50 in December, 1937. The Louisville & Nash- 


. made two payments aggregating $4; in 1937 it paid 


The Pennsylvania paid 50 cents in 1938, as con- 
trasted with total payments of $1.25 in 1937. The Read- 
Ing Company in October reduced its quarterly payment to 
<9 cents from the 50 cents it had been paying previously. 





Owed to Uncle Sam 


The status of railroad indebtedness to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, as of November 30, 1938, is 
shown in an accompanying table. 
government corporation as of that date was $422,541 ,377, 
representing an increase of $66,618,362 in the twelve 
months since the end of November, 1937. 


The net debt to this 


These figures 
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do not include government loans for the financing of 
equipment purchases. Including equipment loans, the 
net loans of the government to the railroads on Novem- 
ber 30 stood at $575,655,093. The government had, 
however, disposed of $106,497,000 of its equipment loans 
to private investors (at a profit of almost $5,000,000)— 
leaving the total indebtedness to the government at $469,- 
158,093 on November 30, 1938. 

The Railroad Credit Corporation at the end of Novem- 
ber had liquidated approximately 77% per cent of the 
approximately $75,000,000 of advances which it had re- 
ceived from the railroads under the “marshaling and 
distributing plan.” 


31 Per Cent of Roads in Courts’ Hands 


Data on the railroads in receivership are given in cus- 
tomary detail in tables herewith. Receiverships or trus- 
teeships were established for three major railroad prop- 
erties during the year, while no large companies hereto- 
fore under the jurisdiction of the courts were removed 
therefrom. As Dr. Julius Parmelee states in his article 
elsewhere in this issue, the 111 companies now in the 
hands of the courts, representing approximately 78,000 
miles of line, constitute about 31 per cent of the railroad 
mileage of the country—a new high figure. It is to be 
noted, moreover, that, except for efforts being made to 
effect voluntary readjustments of their indebtedness, 
quite likely two or more additional carriers would by 
now have joined this group. : 


Equipment Prices 


HE available evidence on the prices of rolling stock 
and motive power continues meager and of little 


significance. The primary reason is, of course, 
the relatively small volume of buying—and the pre- 
ponderance of orders in small lots. Added to that is 
the fact that price data are made available only upon 
the granting of authority by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the issuance of equipment trust cer- 
tificates—and the unit prices of specific pieces of equip- 
ment are not always disclosed. Moreover, at such a 
time as this of wide experiment and the consequent in- 
stallation of specialized experimental equipment, the prices 
which are disclosed are not in all cases truly representa- 
tive of genuine trends. 
With these limitations in mind, however, the data are 
worthy of record, as the only evidence available on an 


* 
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Prices of Some of 1938’s Passenger Cars 


Z 


Weight Unit 
Lb. Price 
96,000 $35,970 
98,800 34,510 
105,400 44,060) 
93,300 39,150 
91,700 40,050 
93,400 36,410 
90,100 28,000 
108,000 40,220 
108,000 41,529 
105,000 70,500 

tes 22,087 
60,969 
81,740 
83,690 
82,513 
83,019 
82,890 
77,657 
83,690 
82,957 
83,180 
82,190 
79,690 
64,157 


Type Construction 
74 ft. 5 
82 ft. 
82 ft. 
82 ft. 
82 ft. 
82 ft. 
63 ft. 
84 ft. ¥ 
84 ft. b 
84 ft. 
70 ft. 
73 ft. 
79 ft. 
79 ft. 
83 ft. 2 
83 ft. 
79 ft. 
79 ft. 
83 ft. 
80 ft. 
79 ft. 
83 ft. 
80 ft. 
79 ft. 


Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 
. Weight 


Bagg.- Mail 
Taproom-Bagg. 
Dining 

Parlor 

Parlor 

Coach 

Mail 

Coach 

Coach 

Coach 
Bagg.-Exp. 
Bagg.-Mail-Exp. 
Club- Bagg. 
Club-Lounge 
Dining 

Dining 
Bagg.-Chair-Dorm. 
Bagg.-Chair 
Lunch-Dining 
Chair-Obs. 
Chair-Club 
Tavern-Lounge 
Parlor-Obs. 
Chair 


oe 


el) 


NOON GO. ad. ON, 
s 


— 
— ee) 
35 


wr 
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Partial List of 1938 Locomotive Prices 
Tractive 
Force—lb. 
or h.p. 
3600 h.p. 
1800 h.p. 
1800 h.p. 
50,300 lb. 
3600 h.p. 
600 h.p. 
4620 h.p. 
62,800 lb. 
1800 h.p. 
1800 h.p. 


Unit 
Price 
$380,143 
192,097 
187,504 
164,500 
297,489 
643750 
268,000 
142,500 
185,003 
175,000 


Weight 
Ib. 


Zz 


RADGADRSwWNHNH 


Service 
Psgr. 
Psgr. 
Psgr. 


Type 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
4-6-4 Psgr. 
Elec. Psgr. 
Diesel-Elec. Sw. 
Elec. Psgr. 
4-8-4 Psgr. 
Diesel-Elec. Psgr. 
Diesel-Elec. Psgr. 


565,000 
285,000 
285,000 
415,000 
432,000 
190,200 
460,000 
410,000 
308,495 
298,960 


nN 


Some of 1938's Freight Car Prices 

Capacity Unit 
Construction Lh. Price 
80,000 $2,842 
140,000 3,100 
100,000 2,863 
100,000 2,253 
140,000 2,876 
250,000 9,000 
400,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
140,000 


Type 
Box Steel 
115 Hopper Steel 
50 Rack Steel 
50 *1e Steel 
1000 Steel 
6 Well-Flat Steel 
2 Flat Steel 
2000 Box Steel Sheath 
1000 Box Steel Sheath 
200 Furniture Steel Sheath 
50 Gondola (Mill) Steel 
1250 Gondola (H. Side) Steel 
700 Gondola (L. Side) Steel — 
250 Stock Composite 
100 Flat Steel 





aspect of the railroad economy which is of considerable 
importance. The information, as made available in I. 
C. C. orders permitting the issuance of equipment trust 
certificates, appears in accompanying tables—in some 
cases supplemented by descriptive details from other 
sources. In addition to the equipment noted in these 
tables, there is a record also of the purchase of 4 Diesel- 
electric trains (two cars each—one a mail, baggage and 
power car and the other a coach), costing $133,900 per 
train. 


One of the New Twentieth Century Limiteds with an Attractive Scenic Background 








Less Buying By Railroads in 1938 
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Purchases now increasing 
after 55 per cent de- 20. 
cline—More materials — 
used than bought— 3” 
Deferred buying 3" 
mounts 2" 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 
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Ups and Downs in Railway Purchases January, 1933, to December, 1938 


incomplete records for November and Decem- 

ber, railway buying has been gradually expand- 
ing for several months and more materials are being 
consumed than purchased. The upturn in total buying, 
however, was not large enough to do more than to 
arrest the prolonged decline that has occurred since 
June, 1937, with the result that purchases in 1938, while 
representing an imposing sum in the aggregate, were 
only half as large as in 1937 and reflected the smallest 
volume of buying in five years. 


A nearly as can be determined at this time with 


$633,000,000 in 1938 


In this review, the purchases of fuel, rails, ties and 
other material were computed from reports made to this 
paper each month by most of the Class I railroads. 
Lesser divisions of the purchases of material were 
computed from details furnished by 30 railroads and 
the purchases of rolling stock were computed from this 
paper's week to week records of orders placed by the 
railroads with car and locomotive builders. 
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Changes in the Ratio of Purchases to Operating Revenues January, 

1929, to November, 1938. Low Blacks show where the Railroad 

Spent more per Dollar of Revenue than in 1929. High Blacks show 
Where they Spent More. The Difference is Deferred Buying 


Purchases of materials, equipment and fuel totaled 
approximately $633,111,000 in 1938, including approxi- 
mately $340,323,000 of rail, ties and other materials 
received from manufacturers and $53,807,000 of new 
cars and locomotives ordered from equipment builders 
—a combined total of approximately $394,130,000 of 
materials and equipment from manufacturers, while 
the remaining $238,981,000 went for fuel. The total 
includes freight paid for transportation on foreign lines 
but excludes heat, light, water, power and services and 
also materials furnished by contractors of railway con- 
struction. Materials for equipment built in railroad 
shops are for the most part included in the purchases 
of materials. 

The best information available at this time indicates 
that the totals included about $15,809,000 of rails, about 
$38,443,000 of crossties, over $17,370,000 of timber 
and lumber, about $6,414,000 of bar and sheet steel, 
$20,340,000 of car and locomotive castings, $21,708,000 
of wheels, tires, and axles and approximately $16,718.- 
000 of lubricating and illuminating oils and other oil 
house materials. Other details are tabulated. 

Purchases for maintenance of way totaled approxi- 
mately $120,618,000 last year, purchases for mainte- 
nance of equipment totaled approximately $121,863,000 
and materials for trains and stations and for conduct- 
ing transportation, exclusive of fuel, totaled approxi- 


mately $97,842,000. 


$476,592,000 Less from Manufacturers 


Materials received from manufacturers last year, 
including materials for equipment to be built in rail- 
road shops, were less by approximately $357,079,000 or 
51 per cent than the corresponding purchases in 1937, 
were less by approximately $215,518,000 or 39 per cent 
than the corresponding purchases in 1936, and were 
less than in any previous year of record with the ex- 
ceptions of 1932 and 1933. Compared with 1929, the 
purchases of materials from manufacturers in 1938 
$651,472,000 or 65 per cent. 


The value of equipment ordered from builders of 


55 
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Annual Purchases—Supplies and Equipment—Class I Roads 
12 Months 
Equipment 
ordered 
from 
man’f’t’rs 
(000) 
$397,121 
146,471 
28,873 
2.623 
5,857 
66,850 
35,696 
222,594 
173,320 
53,807 


Materials 
received 
trom 
man’ f’t’rs 
(000) 
$991,795 
727,223 
451,651 
268,100 
266,846 
395,012 
365,830 
555,841 
697,402 
340,323 


Total 
including 

Fuel* fuel 

(000) (000) 
$336,805 $1,725,721 
308,277 1,181,971 
243,349 723,873 
177,000 447,723 
180,904 453,607 
209.488 671,350 
228,720 630,246 
266,463 1,044,898 
282,366 1,153,088 
238,981 633,111 


Total from 
man’f’t’rs 
(000) 
$1,388,916 
873,694 
480,524 
270,723 
272,703 
461,862 
401,526 
778,435 
870,722 
394,130 


1929... 
1930... 
ae 


* Coal and fuel oil. 
Subject to revision. 





locomotives and cars last year, while exceeding the 
totals of 1932 to 1935, inclusive, were less by approxi- 
mately $119,787,000 or 69 per cent than in 1937 and they 
were less by approximately $168,787,000 or 76 per cent 
in dollar value than in 1936. They were only one-eighth 
as large as the corresponding purchases of equipment in 
1929. These expenditures for equipment represent the 
value of cars and locomotives ordered during the year 
and are therefore to be distinguished from capital ex- 
penditures for equipment, which deal only with equip- 
ment installed and also include the labor charges on 
equipment built in railroad shops. 


The combined purchases of materials and equip- 
ment from manufacturers last year were less by ap- 
proximately $475,692,000 or 55 per cent than in 1937; 
they were less by approximately $384,305,000 or 49 
per cent than in 1936 and they showed a decline 
from the purchases in 1929 of 72 per cent. 


Dollar for dollar the combined purchases of materials, 
equipment and fuel in 1938 showed a decline of ap- 
proximately $519,977,000 or 45 per cent from 1936 
and they were less by approximately $1,092,610,000 or 
63 per cent than the corresponding purchases in 1929. 

Railway expenses last year naturally included interest 
installments on materials and equipment purchased with 
borrowed money or under leasing contracts in the years 
prior to 1938. In 1936 and 1937 moreover, as will be 
discussed in more detail later, the railroads accumulated 
approximately $100,000,000 of materials and supplies 





Purchases of Material and Supplies—Class I Roads 
Fuel Crossties 
— ee 

1937 1938 1937 

(000) (000) (000) 

$3,128 $3,962 $3,923 
8 3,808 3,399 

3,975 4,985 

3,539 

3,597 

3,323 

3,099 

2,852 

2,921 

2,867 

2,500 

2,000 

38,443 

Total Less Fuel 
= 


— oo ig 
1937 1938 1937 
(000) (000) (000) 
$79,967 $31,348 
79,000 

97,795 

86,659 

84,605 

88,835 

86,480 

82,920 


Rail 
a 





— 
1938 
(000) 
$1,379 
1,647 
1,743 
1,732 


—, 
1937 
(000) 
$26,054 
26,328 
30,644 
19,583 
20,516 
22,463 
21,873 
21,234 
22,237 
23,181 
23,405 


— 
1938 
(000) 

$21,879 
20,027 

19,953 

18,413 

17,113 

17,334 

17,189 

18,663 

20,034 

22,376 

23,000 
23,000 24,848 500 

238,981 282,366 15,809 
Other Material 

= ea 

1938 1937 

(000) (000) 
$26,007 $46,862 
45,415 

55,942 

56,536 

54,051 

54,591 

55,091 

52,872 

47 038 

43,038 

34,024 

30,610 

576,070 


January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
12 Mos. 


1,204 
42,271 


Total 
- = 





r 
1938 
(000) 
$53,227 
47,241 
49,844 
45,452 
42,911 
42,499 
41,928 
46,591 
49,012 
53,099 
54,000 
53,500 
579,304 958,935 


September 
October 
November 
December 
12 Mos. 


Subject to revision. 
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which they did not use. To an extent, therefore, the 
decline in purchases of materials last year and in com- 
mitments for equipment reflected logical adjustments in 
railway spending. However, the purchases of materials 
from manufacturers, after having increased to $67,000,- 
000 per month in March, 1937, for the first time since 
1929, declined precipitously for 15 months to a low of 
$25,000,000 in June, 1938, which had only been equalled 
once since June, 1933. 

Only three Class I railroads purchased more mater- 
ials in the first 10 months of 1938 than in the corres- 
ponding period of 1937 and these purchases were. re- 
duced more than 40 per cent by 35 railroads. The re- 
ductions were 53 per cent on the Santa Fe; 65 per cent 
on the Baltimore & Ohio; 29 per cent on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio; and 48 per cent on the North Western. The 
decline was 56 per cent on the Burlington; 20 per cent 
on the Rock Island; 46 per cent on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western; 38 per cent on the Great 
Northern; 31 per cent on the Illinois Central; and 37 
per cent on the Louisville & Nashville. The decline was 
41 per cent on the Missouri Pacific; 47 per cent on the 
New York Central; 60 per cent on the Pennsylvania; 





Materials On Hand—November 1, 1938 


Rail, New Other 
& S.H. Crossties Material 
(000) (000) (000) 
$30,333 $59,015 $255,713 
31,820 66,153 245,887 
32,238 68,558 244,454 
34,644 73,280 236,512 
34,076 71,583 235,876 
33,504 5 233,634 
33,007 227,136 
32,238 222,646 
30,452 214,662 
28,934 212,698 
26,893 218,887 


31,769 


Fuel 

(000) 
$30,499 
31,453 
28,822 
27,847 
25,223 
22,391 
22,568 
20,665 
23,192 
23,376 


Total 

(000) 
$385,055 
383,388 
382,051 
380,381 
374,094 
363,945 
355,258 
345,393 
337,511 
329,887 
329,876 


Scrap 
(000) 
$9,495 
8,075 
7,979 


1938 
1938 ... 
1938 ... 
1938 . 
1938 ... 
1938 ... 
1938 ... 
ono OO 
a oe 
i eee 
BSSS ce 21,265 


y. 3, 1937 «.... 2eAti 53,040 262,604 384,376 
Subject to revision. 





47 per cent on the Reading; 31 per cent on the South- 
ern Pacific; and 53 per cent on the Union Pacific. 


Buying Turns Up 


Railway buying is now increasing again. Purchases 
of materials from manufacturers were $3,200,000 larger 
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Materials Purchased and Consumed by Class I Railroads January. 
1936, to November, 1938. Consumption Exceeded Purchases in 1938 
and was $11,000,000 Higher in October and in February 
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in August than in July, $1,000,000 larger in September 
than in August and $2,000,000 larger in October than 
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Chart showing the Proportionate Increase or Decrease in Material on Hand from October 31, 1937, to October 31, 1938. Most Railroads 
Reported Declines of 5 to 35 per cent 


September. It appears also that larger purchases 
were made in November and December than in October. 
Purchases of material, exclusive of rails, ties and fuel 
last October and November were larger than in any 
previous month in 1938 and were larger by $11,000,- 
000 or 50 per cent each month than in July. The 
purchases of material and equipment, exclusive of fuel, 
from manufacturers during the last six months of 1938 
exceeded the corresponding purchases in the first six 
months of 1938 by approximately $31,640,000 or 17 
per cent and the value of orders placed for rolling 
stock in the second half of 1938 was two and one-half 
times the corresponding purchases of equipment in 
the first half of the year. 


Less Material On Hand 


While purchases were declining, railway inventories 
also declined. On November 1 the railroads had ap- 
proximately $26,893,000 of new and second hand rail 


in stock. This was $4,856,000 less than on Novembet 
1, 1937, and $7,751,000 less than on May 1, 1938, when 
rail stocks were at their highest. Crosstie stocks on 
November 1, totaling $54,700,000, were slightly higher 
than on November 1, 1937, but were $16,883,000 lower 
than on April 1 when crosstie stocks were highest 
Unapplied storehouse materials, including materials fot 
repairs to locomotives and cars, totaled $218,887,000 on 
November 1, 1938,—a reduction of $43,717,000 from 
November 1, 1937, and a reduction of $36,826,000 from 
January 1, 1938. The net reduction in materials on 
hand, exclusive of fuel, from January 1, 1938, to 
November 1, 1938, was approximately $45,581,000. 


All but 8 roads reported less repair materials on 
hand on November 1, 1938, than on November 1, 1937, 
and 28 reported reductions in excess of 20 per cent. 
As compared with November 1, 1937, the inventories 
on November 1, 1938, showed reductions of 20.5 per 
cent on — Santa Fe, 37 per cent on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, 22 per cent on the North Western, 33 per cent 
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on the Burlington, 17 per cent on the Great Northern, 
20 per cent on the Illinois Central, 22 per cent on the 
Southern Pacific and 28 per cent on the Union Pacific. 











Materials On Hand 
Other Material— 


Rail—New and S.H. Cross Ties Less Fuel 

12 Mos. 
Decrease 

Oct. 31, Per Oct. 31, Per Oct. 31, Per 

Road 1938 Mile 1938 Mile 1938 Cent 
me G & Mace. > 9,161 53 $ 12,743 75 $ 60,948 21.0 
EE casiidieccss 85,839 90 162,728 170 438,143 33.6 
Alton & Sou. .. 9,826 awe 2,112 ‘ 47,177 29.5 
Ann Arbor...., 8,892 — 17,946 eT 169,151 +1.0 
A. F & & ¥... 2,939,757 218 7,146,853 530 10,232,833 20.5. 
Me eB Oiccc xe 7,083 10 90,138 140 204,088 — 
ey See 707,029 138 618,273 121 1,923,929 6.5 
= So  weeeees. 940,325 146 721,984 112 6,154,473 40.5 
Bang. & Aroos.. 63,317 105 152,126 250 574,531 +.1 
ting. & Gar..... 5,120 6s 8,640 — 41,613 16.5 
Bost. & Me..... 243,053 125 761,694 390 1,956,629 19.3 
Cam. & Ind.... 3,847 104 4,270 115 37,966 10.7 
Cent. of Ga.... 4,113 2 317,322 165 647,483 37.0 
Cent. of N. Deni 181,768 256 253,234 360 989,594 33.0 
So Wiksecess 42,944 97 141,320 320 350,363 14.4 
Char. & Wes. C. 15,021 44 39,588 115 133,337 +1.0 
“J SEN tegeds “ee  eibuawe — 4,113,582¢ 11.5 
a | ae 227,569 245 191,544 205 502,368 25.0 
eB Be ccws 24,477 186 14,695 112 273,426 +3.0 
C. & N. W..... 1,025,710 122 3,040,181 362 5,457,351 24.0 
Cc. B. & oe 746,618 83 2,295,511 250 4,480,577 32.7 
( SS sae 9,660 6 4,119 3 428,758 41.6 
ae a | eee 107,271 195 143,113 262 605,363 14.5 
So ee Bs cs 467,337 57 1,214,430 151 5,126,184 4.5 
C. St. P. M. & O. 265,947 162 406,404 247 805,063 13.0 
Clinchfield ‘ 96,355 312 112,765 362 271,812 +6.5 
Colo. & Sou.... 69,788 &8 81,870 102 211,180 11.7 
Col. & Gr...... 8,907 53 2,229 14 116,253 11.5 
i } sane 123,688 148 301,169 364 1,445,982 12.5 
- tx  .... 112,958 112 238,195 238 1,242,285* sua 
D. & R. G. W 735,763 286 321,345 124 2,551,171 eae 
Det. & Mack... 14,978 62 16,667 68 137,857 +1.0 
mee. & E.... 5,938 118 16,017 320 71,583 .0 
i & & aeeee 58,361 124 121,736 260 299,945 19.5 
D. M. & I. R... 148,042 275 374,550 695 541,010 28.1 
a. oo. 2 ah... 38,526 68 49,825 90 136,202 +28.5 
2s fy eee 89,047 202 118,068 272 733,879 23.0 
ean 231,143 94 784,088 320 1,785,182 32.5 
ey Ms 328,933 480 61,251 90 1,216,864 8.5 
Ft. W. & D. C. 32,696 36 25,781 27 395,000 1.0 
Ses 777,102 96 934,450 116 4,927,280 17.0 
eae tke 30.053 4 463,312 68 5,786,330 20.0 
a a Sa 121,421 138 274,718 312 608,851 0.0 
ee a eee 5,690 dae 42,032 “ee 122,590 14.5 
OS S 3 aan 51.799 332 24,455 143 124,131 26.7 
> | Bee 49,480 238 37,329 180 162,271 20.5 
Lehigh Val. ... 190,942 147 326,156 250 1,748,462 22.5 
L. & Ark...... 28,252 47 36,946 61 416,125 22.0 
OS 2 Set 590,105 119 2.111,127 425 4,446,028 30.0 
Me. Cent....... 168,696 168 183,697 183 837,792 17.5 
me Oe BG Ees.. 94,547 62 82,030 53 486,068 ewe 
ree aed 148,603 34 232,457 54 1,225,430 2.5 
Mo. & Ark..... 1,737 5 1,922 5 43.189 17.7 
DEE. caneees 64,520* 20 268,373* 82 1,558,500 13.0 
= yf See 24,830 20 12,568 10 737,545 14.5 
Monong. ....... 10,404 61 17,046 100 168,077 10.5 
Montour ....... 13,745 250 606 10 128,277 8.7 
m €. 2 & L.. 141,981 127 299,822 268 1,058,207 +5.0 
Nev. Nor. ..... 10.213 60 12,293 75 67,790 5.0 
~ 2. £ Sys... 2,033,521 178 4,248,761 375 22,501,662t 10.5 
i A RT ieee: <x hebben acs 1,700,289 19.5 
N. Y. N. H. & H. 410,558 208 729,484 250 3,373,715 17.0 
i. we oe 21,106 37 16,336 29 374,024 13.5 
Nor. & Wes..... 719.0174 338 819.733+ 370 4,858,531+ 8.0 
Nor. Pac. ..... 362,677 58 1,616,898 258 6,465,012 1.0 
Northwest Pac.. 57,302 162 64,667 182 85,838 +6.0 
Penna. & L. T.. 2,735,924 256 4,402,581 415 25,653,866 31.0 
Pa.-R. S. S. I 31,004 75 3,139 8 79,264 30.0 
ie Ee Ueaces 9,973 eit 7,238 74,696 14.2 
Pere Marq...... ........ is, seadinewe 1,586,229¢ 21.0 
Pitt. & Shaw... 12,672 125 28,559 285 79,298 6.5 
Pitts. & W. Va. 48.028* 354 19,827* 145 440,015* 9.0 
Pitts. S. & Nor. 14,889 79 5.648 30 56,221 4+7.0 
Reading ...... 535,590 370 614,698 425 3.627.171 23.0 
R. F. & aed: “aedbatcbae s+  <¢eeeemes — 702,478 10.0 
ME i ee ce ‘aewaeints ae 183,841 70.5 
i * | see 395,735 77 1,135,699 225 3,057,590 14.5 
=. LL. Ss. W.... 190,293 112 247,226 145 801,290 29.0 
SS i [eee 515.081* 117 427 ,274* 98 2.786,602* 19.0 
Southern ...... 259,315 32 1,223.031 152 3.996.004 29.5 
S. P.-P. Sys.... 948.035 109 1,858,829 212 6,019,920 22.0 
se a aaa 55,262 59 78,745 83 511.759 +5.0 
: a ie wae 6,000 20 230,189 14.5 
Term. of St. L.. 32,679 scsinas 12,512 arate 338,608 2.5 
» We Qheccs 583,762 131 745,357 168 1.986.544 24.0 
Tex. & Pac..... 281.5284 145 339,778 175 2.222.754 9.5 
Se Be OP. cess 1,461,886 148 2,890,082 290 16,106,904 28.2 
eerie 44.097 440 59,753 530 158,636 1.0 
. [eee 81,062 127 426,936 670 1,440,124 17.5 
Wabash ....... 267.734 109 483,664 199 1.438.532 22.0 
West. Md. .... 6.255 7 521,314 60 1.069.876 19.5 
West. Pac...... 89.000 75 173,100 145 1,908,300 17.0 
We OE Ge Bosess 115.162 226 181,388 350 753,034 22.5 





* September. 
+ August. 
t Total Material. 


During 1938 the railroads were thus using material 
faster than they were buying it. As shown in one of 
the charts, the consumption of material increased each 
month last year from February, 1938, and 20 per cent 
more material was used during the first 10 months of 
1938 than was purchased in the same period. Total 
inventories of the Class I railroads were only $48,000,- 








Purchases of Material and Fuel—10 Months 


Per Cent 
of Operating Per Cent 
Road 1938 Revenues 1937 Reduction 
: Ae ae eee $ 218,151 16.1 $ 291,501 25.5 
Saas 2,423,612 18.9 4,118,845 41.0 
Alton & Sou. ........ 192,791 ae 322,777 41.0 
Ann Arbor ......... 526,782 18.5 950,127 44.7 
Se Seen 21,699,052 17.0 46,264,008 53.0 
' * 4 eee 629,108 22.4 911,983 31.0 
7 = Seana 9,080,681 24.5 9,904,037 8.5 
we SBS 12,244,800 11.1 35,035,092 65.1 
Ban. & Aroos. ...... 1,272,914 26.8 1,245,193 +2.2 
i 4 i Saeeebes: 1,022,684 | TD Bane 
Bing. & Gar. ....... 87,093 eee 172,992 49.8 
SD “eration: 4,479,479 13.6 7,242,370 37.2 
| = i phere: 124,383 10.3 129,010 3.5 
Cambria & I, ....... 109,806 11.5 134,431 3.2 
= 1 “Spa 2,306,733 18.6 3,769,051 37.8 
Cum. OF Te. FP. ok occ es 4,224,543 17.4 5,420,214 22.0 
ES FR sg acta 966,681 23.6 1,598,717 39.5 
cone. 2 WC. jk... 500,836 28.0 487,328 +4.0 
“— 2 Settee 11,969,165 13.7 16,887,030 29.1 
i 3 | Sees 1,791,361 15.4 3,039,629 41.0 
a a nas 427,714 14.9 1,126,661 62.0 
a Se Aeeeeeeae 11,777,483 17.5 22,890,222 48.5 
a SS ee Seanenes: 11,944,253 15.6 27,281,946 56.2 
6 a aeenonae: 3,081,207 21.9 4,640,045 32.5 
i enna 852,846 12.5 1,947,292 56.1 
Se ae ee S aneees: 15,056,675 23.2 18,750,102 19.7 
C. St. P.M. & O. .. 3,058,788 22.0 4,650,169 34.3 
ee 893.892 18.5 1,146,125 22.0 
ium. & See. ........ 1,016,982 19.0 1,813,900 43.0 
Colum. & Gre. ..... 181.052 18.2 350,992 48.5 
CS Seetaenee: 2,136,357 12.3 5,770,853 42.1 
A ft So aepeee 3,706,872 19.6 7,890,738 52.0 
ee . TSR 4,507.838 12.5 8,155,981 44.9 
Det. & Mack. ..... 126,686 17.5 148,007 14.8 
ts sa See 199,282 9.8 299,260 32.4 
5 SE Seeeeesan 491,721 12.3 1,061,470 53.5 
lS 3  aeeee 1,068,001 12.4 3,552,292 69.9 
D a S See 361,015 22.9 486,712 26.0 
| Seaeeeeee 1,054,429 11.4 3,116,122 66.2 
eerie 9,803,043 9.6 13,716,878 27.3 
J | Peres 1.340.407 16.7 1,792,136 25.2 
me Ww. aD. Cc. ..... 1,279,985 23.4 1,278,546 40.2 
Pera 12,003,568 18.1 19,327,472 37.8 
bra aiesnaeeats 15,460,971 7 22,450,297 31.2 
MME cant 1,548,571 14.1 2,203,097 29.6 
| EE oe. Oe 622,723 eae 787,186 21.9 
Te eS Sees 118,657 12.2 304,116 61.0 
SS So & Beeeages 360,569 12.9 701,223 48.8 
SOLE NN 3,377,202 15.9 8,535,778 37.0 
a a eee 948,556 18.7 1,412,154 33.0 
| te a re 9.466.362 14.6 14,957,592 36.7 
i ae neee 2,011,982 21.8 2,584,643 22.1 
| ET Rae Tey 4,199,207 20.4 4,918,707 15.0 
Mo. & Ark. ........ 73,395 21.0 211,674 17.8 
a aaa 3.266.081* 14.0 5,056,861 35.4 
MN SN gic ae 18,699,293 20.8 31,980,839 41.5 
AES : Seneeee: 1,404,365 14.6 2,206,067 36.4 
. “aie: 183,383 6.8 402,291 54.5 
ESR 215.389 15.8 301,650 28.7 
mm oe Se. 8 C 1,820.258 16.1 2,816,752 35.3 
Pe GUE os aiacoinas, 83.209 18.1 227,631 63.5 
N _ aes 39,784,999 15.7 75,499,387 47.3 
2. &. = Se. % 4,900.253 16.5 7,321,058 33.0 
N. Y. N. H. & H 9,357,234 15.1 14,696,060 36.5 
N. Y. O. & W. 1,041,699 19.4 1,207,821 14.0 
ee aranee 10,931,209 23.2 15,034,135 27.3 
Nor. West. Pac. ..... 455,713 17.7 471,376 31.0 
Penna.-Long Is. ..... 35,810,841 11.4 90,098,930 60.3 
P.-R. Seashore ....... 360,165 7.9 443,165 18.5 
P Mis Saseke es 240.217 ariel: 393,122 37.7 
Br OS. ema Sewaienc eae 4,260,940 20.5 6,284,076 32.1 
ee SS eee 85.470 22.2 171,951 50.5 
Lh Se ae 93,038 13.2 150,205 38.2 
2 Se eee 412,549* 27.7 1,488,496 72.3 
SES RPC nine 5.444.018 13.7 10,274,628 47.0 
ee Ss Ss Sore 1,402,240 22.0 2,044,960 31.5 
Eas 534.826 | re ee wees 
a = Se Aeneas 8.050.003 21.6 12,044,984 32.8 
St. Louis. So. W. ... 2.252.366 14.7 5,183,901 56.5 
A a Se 6,591,748* 20.1 10,317,107 36.1 
Seah 15,975,774 16.6 22,799,366 30.0 
5. P.-P. L. ......... 23,092,088 18.4 33,272,033 31.0 
tS % Seeweiase 1,135,439 16.5 1,704,286 33.5 
ee, TONE cess 86.366 7 0tC«sC hee atv wap 
Tenn. Cent. ......... 284.703 15.2 585,355 51.2 
Term. of St. L. ...... 1.207.209 duce 1,634,491 26.5 
7. Be Gasebecic sats 3,471,865 15.9 6,087,223 43.0 
[ak «... 5.407.650 15.6 8.516.906 36.9 
| ere 20,567.818 16.8 43,724,679 53.2 
 . witbibbeecedinweraias 65,227 13.3 257,481 74.6 
, Senn 2.817.611 18.1 3,779,771 25.3 
Li ne 5.246.673 15.8 10,195,981 By 
Le | Geaaeees 1,776,378 16.0 3,700,555 52. 
Wet. PMG. .s.cscses 4,398,400 CS OLS wee 
We OE Be Be hadi. 925,219 10.5 3,422,864 73. 


* October estimated. 


Per Cent 
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Classified Purchases, Class I Roads, 1938* 





(000) (000) 
Frogs, switches and track fastenings ............ $20,735 
Track tools, motor cars and fencing ............... 2,528 
Interlocking and signal and tel. & tel. ............ 9,380 
Brick, cement, lime, stome, GC. 2... ccc ccccccce 4,500 
B, @&. B WOMOOr SR PUNMM onc ccc cn cccwsocesecos 10,363 
SUMMER TNNENT Yn5S os: 0 ees elo Siw 64d eae ia Gina Rye ve 3,149 
aaa alrite antec tea dicav ac arraie esi ecaelas wna ce. sai'e Bib 6 eroinercacte 38,443 
Ce I, Ue 6 oben ck icee ese vince ovieinns 1,250 
I I ooo oii cere s its cawsmandawa cease 7,444 
PRGe I I a oer nk 86.6. 5% 0's bce aencrws 15,809 
Fuel and water station material, etc. ............ $,221 
Chemicals for timber treatment ................... 3,796 
Total Maintenance of Way and Structures .... $120,618 
Wat Me, WG GOES. oo a. 6 ese ac cistern c 6-eccre se betrben 3,805 
ON atarie glittla hatte aieaw rate acaid x-0 oem ares w acd Soe deeleare ai’ 1,288 
Boiler tubes, Superheater units, etc. .............. 4,529 
aU ee a ree 1,568 
bar and sheet iron and steel ..........0cseccceeees 6,414 
Locomotive and car forgings .................00- 8,509 
Locomotive and Caf CASEINGS «.....cncccccccccces 20,340 
Brass castings and journal bearings .............. 18,927 
Sk. ee eee 3,975 
LOCOMMGUIVE BPOUAMCES 5.655 kins cccccccacsevaces 6,465 
FASSCMNOE CHF SUONMUINES. 0.6. ccecicisccecewiveccees 2,799 


NE, PI hes) ac. 0 556108 6 on 50 ews 40 eS sodas 4,116 
Automotive material 


59 
(000) ) 

Shao PAG cesses eet OSG Tae ie CO ae $6,217 
Foundry supplies, firebrick, clay ........2.seeeee 686 
Wheels, tires ANd AXIES 20... cccecseroesevceeees 21,708 
Locomotive and car lumber ....... era rasnrie ae a ersiere 3,858 
Machinery, boilers, fireboxes, and miscellaneous .. 3,068 

Total Maintenance of Equipment ............ $ 63 
Tram Gi SUWPT SUDDHES on occ cceccsceccccces 6,967 
EE ee ern a re eee 16,716 
Ice house supplies ........ eranntatate siaes ovhre/einicisiniaiv's.4 6,937 
Fuel for locomotives and stations ............... . 240,981 
RUE III, rei occeiic o case he cies esewiessiwee* 16,010 

Total Conducting Transportation ............ 11 
Iron and steel pipe and fittings ...........0.... é 3.087 
Electrical material for buildings ................. 3,168 
OE EE Tee 6,209 
Rubber aNd WAMEr 2... ese c cece ec sees cceee ves 4,289 
Glass, Grugs, paitit, CC. 2... .sscccsrcescesovsrsees 12,117 
SIOREIOMELY BING EAMIM aos sin sieiee neo osie oe0e's oles 13,216 
Miscellaneous and unclassified ...............+... 7,126 

Total Common to All Departments .......... 49,212 

NE) NE eee aa al wats aracde ob wae wikia aya wa $579,304 


* Purchases other than ties, rail and fuel estimated on the basis of 


re 
ports from 29 railroads—Subject to revision. 








000 larger on November 1 than on January 1, 1936, 
when they first began to increase. 


$960,000,000 of Deferred Buying 


The relation between purchases and revenues has 
been employed as a measure of deferred buying and 
as an indicator of the extent to which the railroads are 
catching up with it or falling behind. This is on the 
assumption that while less material is required by rail- 
roads in periods of light traffic than in periods of 
heavy traffic, the purchases of materials which are 
needed for adequate maintenance should bear a reason- 
ably constant relation to the revenues. In 1929 the 
relation was reasonably constant and the ratio of mate- 
rials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, to operating rev- 
enues averaged 15.7 per cent. During 1932 purchases 
were only 6.9 per cent of the corresponding revenues. 
In June, 1937, the ratio was 18.8 per cent. In June, 
1938, it was down to 8.6 per cent and during the 
first 10 months of 1938 purchases of material averaged 
only 9.5 per cent of the revenues for the period. 

Purchases and revenues last year and in the nine 


120 






previous years are compared in two charts. One shows 
the fluctuations of monthly purchases and monthly 
revenues since 1929 and the other shows the fluctua- 
tions in the ratio of purchases to revenues during the 
same period. 

After adjusting for changing prices it has been com- 
puted that in the period prior to 1937 the railroads spent 
approximately $755,000,000 less in the aggregate for 
materials, exclusive of equipment and fuel, than would 
have been spent if they had consistently appropriated 
as much per dollar of the operating revenues as in 
1929. Approximately $65,000,000 of this developed in 
1930, $138,000,000 in 1931, $144,000,000 in 1932, 
$139,000,000 in 1933, $68,500,000 in 1934, $135,000,000 
in 1935, and $65,000,000 in 1936. By the same reason- 
ing, they spent $57,000,000 more in the first eight 
months of 1937 than would have been spent under the 
rate of buying in 1929 but this was reduced to an all- 
year total of $22,000,000 by the declines in the last four 
months of 1937. By the same reasoning the railroads 
fell behind approximately $185,000,000 during 1938, 
with the result that an indicated total deferred buying 
now exists of approximately $961,500,000. 


410 Monthly Purchases and Revenues 
Average Values 1n 1929 Equal 100 Per Cent 
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Comparative Trends of Purchases, Revenues and Gross Ton-Miles January, 1929, to November, 1938. 
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Railway Material Costs Dip in ‘38 


More material for the money 

available to roads, following five 

to ten point decline in control- 
led prices 


By D. A. Steel 


Purchases and Stores Editor 





Handling Car Scrap at Silvis, Ill. 








S predicted in these columns 
last year, railway material 
costs have fallen somewhat 





from the levels reached in 1937. 
Prices were adjusted downward 





too late in 1938 to make much 
difference in all-year averages but 
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the declines in most prices since 
this time last year have lessened 
the tension under which the rail- 
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roads did their buying in 1937 and 
now permit them to get substan- 
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tially more for their money than 
for many months. 
Major developments influencing 
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business in the early months of the 
year; the collapse of farm prices ; 
governmental action on _ freight 
rates, coal prices and monopolies, the new wage and hour 
law, changes in basing points for steel prices and hos- 
tilities abroad. 


Cheaper Coal and Oil 


The cost of bituminous coal for locomotives to all 
roads, as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, averaged three per cent more at the mine in 1938 
than in 1937 and five per cent more with freight and 
handling charges included. However, coal, at $1.91 per 
net ton at the mine, now averages five per cent less 
than in January, 1938, while the present average price 
of $2.52 per ton with transportation is now four per 
cent less than last January. 

The all-year fuel oil average to the railroads in 1938, 
freight included, was one per cent less than the all-year 
average for 1937 and the all-year cost at refineries was 
three per cent less than the all-year average in 1937 


Trend of Year-Average Cost of All Railway Materials, 1914-1938 


while prices at refineries now average eight per cent less 
than at this time a year. ago. 

Cross ties and lumber averaged about 10 per cent 
under 1937 but lumber is now costing 18 per cent less 
than at this time last year. 

Rails and other materials of iron and steel cost as 
much in the aggregate last year as in 1937, but rails 
at $40 per ton since October now cost 5.9 per cent less 
than at this time last year and other materials of iron 
and steel in the composite are now averaging five per cent 
under a year ago. The corresponding decline in the 
average cost of miscellaneous material was seven per 
cent. 

The weighted all-year average cost of all ma- 
terials in 1938 represented a 3.6 per cent decline 
from the all-year average in 1937, with present 
values showing a 7.6 per cent decline from a year 
ago. Material and fuel prices averaged 1.5 per cent 
under 1937 and are now 5.2 per cent below a year 
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Average All-Year Costs of Fuel for Locomotives 


ago. Rolling stock now costs eight per cent less 
per pound than a year ago and scrap iron and steel 
is selling 7 per cent under a year ago, after a de- 
cline in the all-year average of 19 per cent. 

At present levels, the cost of coal at the mine is 15 
per cent above the all-year average in 1933 and 8 per 
cent lower than in 1929. Oil prices are 52 per cent 
above those for 1933 and 1 per cent over 1929. Ties are 
costing about 11 per cent more than in 1933 and 11 
per cent less than in 1929. Lumber prices are 1 per cent 
below those for 1933 and 6 per cent under 1929. The 
cost of rail tallies with 1933 and is 10 per cent under 
1929. Iron and steel prices are 15 per cent above 1933 
and 8 per cent over 1929 while the composite of prices 
of all materials is 13 per cent above 1933 and about 1 
per cent less than in 1929. 

Cars and locomotives built to present specifications are 
costing approximately 43 per cent more per unit than 
equipment built in 1933, and approximately 60 per cent 
more per unit than equipment built in 1929. Scrap 
iron is 80 per cent higher than in 1933 and 2 per cent 
higher than in 1929, Present fuel oil prices correspond 
with those in 1935 while lumber and steel prices cor- 
respond closely with those of 1936. 


A Chance to Save Over $50,000,000 


Last year it was estimated in these columns that 
annual expenses of the railroads had been increased 
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material and equipment in 1937 and had been in- 
creased approximately $235,000,000 by the total in- 
creases in costs of materials and equipment since 
1933. Purchases of materials and equipment cor- 
responding to those made in 1937 would now cost 
approximately $56,000,000 less than in 1937, ap- 
proximately $156,000,000 less than if bought at the 
average prices prevailing in 1933 and approximately 
$18,000,000 less than if purchased at the average 
prices in 1929. This assumes that the buying could 
be done at present prices. 


Since, with few exceptions, prices were forced down 
by a scarcity of buying and not because of reductions in 
manufacturing costs other than for raw materials, it is 
taking a lot for granted to assume that prices this year 
will be insensitive to increases in the rate of buying, 


especially to the rate of railway buying and business 
activity which prevailed in 1937. The outlook is defi- 
nitely for increased railway buying this year, as 
will be discussed in detail in another article. Suf- 
fice it to state in this discussion, however, that in 
a poll recently taken of the opinions on representa- 
tive roads, five roads out of seven predict in- 





Relative Costs of Railway Material 


1938 to 1937 1938 to 1933 1938 to 1929 
Oct. Oct. Oct. 
12 to 12 to 12 to 
Mos. Oct. Mos. Oct. Mos. Oct. 
Index Index Index Index Index Index 


RN, oS esistecnetcwesels 103* 98.5* 122* 115* 96* 92* 
It rer 97 92.0 160 38152 107 101 
Gasoline ....... 96 92.0 98 94 68 65 
ee 90 86 115) 111 93 &9 
Lemiber ......c.0% 87 82 105 99 100 94 
_ eee 101 95.4 107. =—-:100 96 90 
Iron and steel .. 101 95 123. 117 116 109 
Miscellaneous .. 94 93 112 ~=100 86 85 
Materials ...... 96.4 92.3 118 ~=-113 103 99 


Materials and fuel 98.5 94.8 122 117. 103.8 101 
Rolling Stock per 


ee 97 92 150 =: 143 170 160 
Scrap Iron and 
ee 81 91 161 180 91 102 


* Excluding Freight 











creases in fuel buying, four will order more rail, 
three will buy more ties, four will buy more lum- 
ber and four will buy up to 20 per cent more main- 
tenance materials. 


approximately $105,900,000 by the higher costs of Prices beyond the first quarter of this year are thus 
on 
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Railway Material Costs 
Oct.,1958 Compared to Oct.,1937 








How the Average Prices Paid for Various Railway Material in October, 1938 Compared with the Corresponding Average Prices in 
October, 1937 
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d from special reports made by railroads tc the Railway Age. 
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somewhat problematical. While railroad buyers. still 
complain about price monopolies, there was no lack of 
competition for their orders last year and conditions as 
to deliveries and adherance to specifications were good. 
The increases in freight rates obtained by the railroads 
last year have been extended but the downward adjust- 
ments in steel prices made last fall have been reaffirmed 
for the first quarter this year. There are still many 
materials for which the prices are still out of line with 


the prevailing trend. No immediate effect of the wage 
and hour law on the prices of materials purchased by 
railroads is predicted. It will be some time before the 
coal commission is ready to try its new coal prices on 
the public and federal suits against monopolies are tem- 
porarily a deterrent to higher prices for oil, cement and 
kindred products. According to opinion among the 
railroads, increases in coal prices are unlikely. 
Only one out of eight roads looks for higher iron 








Average Cost of Locomotive Coal Per Ton Class I Railways—10 Months, 1938 


Less Freight Plus Freight 
Region and Road 1938 1937 1938 1937 
New England Region: 
Bangor & AsGastook ....00.¢6000008 $4.80*  $4.48* $5.23 $5.01 
Boston & AWGRY 2... .cccseccccees 1.84 1.76 4.70 4.57 
ce er 1.76 1.70 4.55 4.37 
Canadian National (In New Eng.) 2.04 1.49 4.72 4.99 
Canadian Pacific (In Maine) .... 1.88 1.72 5.20 5.54 
Canadian Pacific (In Vermont) .... 1.95 1.80 5.30 5.08 
ee er rere 1.76 1.71 5.03 5.01 
eS eae oe eee 3.29 3.19 4.92 4.58 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 1.72 1.67 4.19 4.00 
I he iralnaa ori srs ore WOb-o-ane-ae 1.59 1.51 4.21 4.12 
Great Lakes Region: 
PN IE is Sig ackere 4.0 3.088 eaiwawe 1.80 1.74 3.78 3.64 
Cambrte & WidiaMe 2.666 ccc cccess 2.08 2.07 shi wie 
Delaware & Hudson ............. 1.91 2.18 3.89 3.74 
Delaware, Lack. & Western ...... 1.92 1.89 3.44 a.de 
Detrott & Mackinac 2... ccs. cecce 1.82 1.82 4.38 4.07 
Detroit & Toledo South Shore .. 1.85 1.78 3.84 3.68 
Erie (Inc. Chicago & Erie) ....... 2.08 1.92 2.61 2.51 
Grand Trunk Western .......... 1.56 LS7 3.37 3.27 
Lehigh & Hudson River ......... 1.80 pe | 4.54 4.34 
Lehigh & New England ........... 1.81 1.69 aoe 3.28 
Oe eee er 1.83 172 3.70 3.60 
PUUUIIOEIR: ics oid. g. coh ois sve nes 1.88 1.74 2.05 1.88 
2 A eran eee 2.05 1.96 2.06 1.95 
New Jersey and New York ....... 2.07 1.91 $.35 4.89 
New Werk Cee os ciciccccccee 1.90 1.89 2.21 2.20 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ... 1.95 1.90 3.51 3.26 
New York, Ontario & Western.... 1.89 1.84 3.68 3.55 
New York, Susque. & Western.... 2.05 1.95 4.48 4.62 
Pere BEACGUWOe oosicsccscccescecs 1.95 1.90 3.95 3.79 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie .......... 2.01 1.96 2.24 2.11 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ........... 2.11 1.86 2.24 1.93 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ...... 1.79 1.82 1.94 1.86 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern ... 2.16 2.06 2.16 2.05 
i” eee See nhesess 1.89 1.85 2.23 2.20 
Central Eastern Region: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown ..... 1.95 1.84 3.36 3.16 
eee 8 eee 1.94 1.85 2.03 1.94 
Bessemer & Lake Erie ........... 2.07 2.00 2.50 2.19 
Central of New Jersey .......... 2.02 1.88 3.69 3.59 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ........ 1.85 1.90 1.98 2.02 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ....... Be g 1.57 1.90 1.70 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville ....... 1.91 1.79 2.07 1.97 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ........ 1.75 1.77 2.74 2.27 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern .......... 1.94 1.86 2.12 1.99 
ee eee 1.91 1.89 2.05 2.00 
SRE a acne abun sides 2.09 2.02 4.63 4.42 
ee ee 1.74 mF 1.81 1.83 
Pennsylvania System ............. 2.02 1,94 2.14 2.04 
Penna.-Read. S. S. Lines ........ 1.95 1.91 4.74 4.54 
EEL ee 2.30 2.12 3.68 3.35 
Staten Island Rapid Transit ...... 2.19 2.09 4.70 4.43 
Western Maryland .........-....-: 2.06 1.96 2.22 2.11 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ........... 2.03 2.01 2.19 2.10 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio .............. 2.10 2.01 2.17 2.07 
Norfolk & Western ..............- 1.93 1.84 2.00 1.89 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac ...... 1.63 1.44 4.17 3.90 
ic RR eee 1.69 1.57 2.13 2.04 
Southern Region: 
Alabama Great Southern .......... 2.28 2.13 2.35 2.20 
Atlanta & West Point ............ 2.18 2.01 3.54 3.31 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast .... 2.20 2.10 2.47 2.40 
Atlantic Coast Line ............. 1.86 1.80 3.61 3.42 
Centeal Gf Geek .6cice vices 2.42 2.36 2.56 2.47 


Source-<f, ec. ¢. 
*F. O. B. Dock 


Less Freight Plus Freight 
Region and Road 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Southern Region—Continued 
Charleston & Western Carol. ....... $1.92 $1.88 $3.52 $3.38 
Cin., New Orleans & Tex. Pacific.. 2.00 1.93 2.38 2.31 
eS Rae ee 1.85 1.76 1.96 1.84 
Columbus & Greenville ........... 1.47 1.33 2.50 2.54 
NIN ate era ort stoic mie santas ee 1.85 1.69 3.81 3.¢ 
Ce a a ae 1.81 1.82 3.67 3.60 
Georgia, Southern & Florida ...... 2.13 2.01 3.92 3.7¢ 
eS aaa 1.63 1.59 3.78 3.66 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ......... 1.36 1.30 2.30 2.1 
Tilineie Centeal Eames 2... 205506 1.86 1.85 2.18 2.1 
Louisville & Nashville ........... 1.89 1.79 2.05 1.94 
Witesiasinhs. Cemtrad oc cic ocec os-s-00% 1.24 1.27 3.30 3.22 
eS i eee 1.74 1.72 1.87 1.91 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis ...... 2.17 2.09 2.36 7 
New Orleans & Northeastern ..... 2.16 2.07 4.13 88 
PHOPEOME THOUNMEER | occ ccccsscccee 1.74 1.71 3.61 51 
DUGTENCEE FISUOMIR 06.065 cccsec eens 2.01 2.00 2.16 \7 
CRONE: At TAGE oc. osc.ceinsince ces 1.95 1.81 3.15 2.96 
OE OE Ee es 1.86 1.79 1.99 1.9] 
Ce re 1.79 1.78 2.12 0 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western ........ 1.67 1.62 2.20 2.15 
Chicago Great Western ......... 1.44 1.49 2.58 ¢ 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & P. ...... 2.09 1.98 2.11 2 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha .. 1.50 1.42 4.31 4 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range .... 2.09 2.20 4.62 4 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic .. sais acuta 4.94 6 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific ..... — sits 4.78 4 
a eee 1.39 1.47 3.38 ¢ 
Green Bay & Western .......... Re ste 4.48 4.4 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming ....... ete pate 4.97 4.8 
Minneapolis & St. Louis ......... LS 1.75 1.97 2 
Minn., St. P. & Sault Ste. Marie.. 1.48 1.44 3.90 ¢ 
ee eee 1.54 1.55 2.09 2.14 
Spokane International ........... 2.89 2.89 4.31 4.40 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ...... 3.42 3.57 5.24 
Central Western Region: 
OO nor eer 1.97 1.90 2.21 08 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ..... 2.67 2.63 2.85 7 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .... 1.64 1.64 1.81 1.81 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific .... 2.11 2.07 2.36 2.34 
Colorado: & Southérn ............ 2.64 2.60 2.78 2.7 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ... 2.12 2.10 2.18 2.17 
Denver & Salt LAW ..ccccccccsses 1.83 1.40 1.57 1.3 
Ft. Worth & Denver City ........ 2.66 2.66 5.29 5.0 
Nevada. NGPRert: ccc cccieccccescs 2.07 1.86 5.09 4 
Northwestern Pacific ............ 2.21 2.21 — 
Southern Pacifi¢ (Pacific Lines) .. 3.20 3.07 3.55 3 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ........ 1.40 1.61 1.60 oe 
EP NII cori gear ente Slane error 2.01 1.97 2.13 2.0 
OL ES EERE EE TE ene eee 1.65 1.62 1.57 Be 4 
TIE. TIN noo ba ote eosin Sciware's 2.12 2.03 3.44 3.34 
Southwestern Region: 
Kansas City Southern ............ 1.98 1.84 2.31 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf ........ 2.18 2.07 2.2 2 
Louisiana & Arkansas ........... 2.16 1.91 ee ; 
Midland Valley ..... pemiaareartatiracexosate 1.60 1.58 1.86 1.78 
Missourt & Arkaneaé ............ 2i3 2.18 2.76 2.79 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines ...... 2.25 2:47 2.61 2.4 
Pe ey 1.86 1.83 1.94 1.91 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka ......... ioe ae 2.75 5 
St. Louis-San Francisco .......... 2.02 1.96 2.16 
St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas .. 2.23 1.78 ‘ 
Ce ee eae 1.58 1.42 2.36 
Texas & New Orleans ........... 2.67 2.53 ; 


Class I Switching and Terminal Companies—10 Months, 1938 


Less Freight Plus Freight 

Region and Road 1938 1937 1938 1937 

Pit: Be MAR ou cies oicin'sn <8 08 $1.49 $1.47 $2.42 $2.37 
B. & O. Chicago Terminal ......... 2.02 1.81 3.62 3.52 
es eee nengeeey 1.67 1.70 3.05 3.00 
Chicago & Western Indiana ........ 1.70 1.65 3.19 3.01 
hicago Mover & Indiana .......0..: 1.46 1.40 3.16 3.04 
Cincinnati Union Terminal ......... 3.50 3.36 3.52 3.41 
Conemaugh & Black Lick ........... 2.39 2.43 2.39 2.43 
Detroit cc. lL Sh eee 1.96 1.80 4.08 3.75 
aera Harber Belt .............. 1.47 1.40 3.20 3.02 
ndianapolis Union ................ 1.70 1.74 2.99 2.93 
ansas City Terminal ............... 1.85 1.79 3.70 3.51 
peptucky & Indiana Terminal ..... 1.50 1.50 2.84 2.77 
Wee "TRUE weceewsaceisiksecnss 1.59 1.59 3.47 3.38 


Souree—T. C. C. 
F. O. B. Dock 


Less Freight Plus Freight 
Region and Road 1938 1937 1938 1937 
Mirinesota Transier ...:..0.0ss0cseess ee Fike $5.54 $5.27 
Monongahela Connecting ........... 3.84 3.78 3.94 3. 8¢ 
New Orleans Terminal ............. 2.15 2.09 4.60 4.4( 
Newburgh & South Shore .......... 1.62 1.74 3.08 3.15 
Ogden Union Ry. & Depot ........ 2.07 2.01 4.12 3.99 
Peorta & Pelam Warten .....0.. 60605556 2.01 2.22 2.47 2.39 
a due 3.38 4.84 4.52 
St. Paul Union Depot. .......<.....0..0. EB Hae 6.33 6.08 
TORU GE BC EOS 6.5 <occcccccee 1.67 1.58 2.69 2.49 
Terminal of New Orleans ........... 1,32 1.64 ae 
po ee re ae re 3.55 3.5¢ 
eS 8 ee 2.32 2.24 2.30 2.27 
Washington Terminal ............. 2.08 1.98 4.67 4.47 
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Composite Trend of Wholesale Prices 


and steel prices. Four roads expect stronger lum- 
ber prices and three expect to pay more for ties, 
while manufacturers, in their anxiety to revive pur- 
chasing, will be circumspect about their quotations 
on appliances and rolling stock. 


Roads Watching Coal Contests 


Coal took 25 per cent of all railway expenditures for 
materials in 1937 and 40 per cent of these expenditures 
last year. Coal traffic also produces over 20 per cent 
of all railway revenues and up to 60 per cent of the 
revenues of some roads—hence the carriers’ continuing 
interest in this commodity. Bituminous production to 
December 3 totaled 309,006,000 tons, which was a 24.5 
per cent decline from the corresponding production in 
the year previous while 46,616,000 tons of anthracite 
mined to December 3 reflected a 14.3 per cent decline. 

These declines in production were much larger than 
the declines in the cost of coal to the railroads. Bitu- 
minous mining, however, is governed by a 35-hour week, 
with a basic wage of $6 per day in the North and $5.60 
in the South, or 112 per cent higher than labor costs in 
May, 1933, a fact which naturally restricts fluctuations 
in costs of production. Taxes were also higher per ton 
last year and the 3 to 15 cents per ton increase in freight 
rates on coal allowed the railroads in 1937 and extended 
indefinitely by recent action of the I. C. C. have been 
factors in coal costs paid by railroads. It is also true 
that coal purchased under annual contracts based on 
wage scales does not always show the full declines in 
costs from month to month. 
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Coal prices would have been higher last year if the © 
National Bituminous Coal Commission had succeeded in 


its first attempt to fix prices. This body, created by 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1936 to establish minimum 
prices at which bituminous coal could be sold, announced 
prices on November 30, 1937, which became effective 
December 16, 1937, but met opposition from various 
consumers including the railroads in the A. A. R. and 
in the American Short Line Association which attacked 
the legality of the cost-finding methods in the courts. 
On February 10, 1938, the Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Washington granted injunctions in favor of the railroads 
and other petitioners and when other courts began fol- 
lowing this precedent the coal commission suspended all 
its price orders on February 25 and left bituminous prices 
to the mercies of free competition. 

Later, demands were made on producers to refund in- 
creased prices paid under the commission’s order and the 
price-fixing program received another smashing blow 





Cost of Fuel for Locomotives 
Fuel Oil Per Bbl. 


a 


Coal Per Net Ton 
wbest eee 


aes eaten 

Incl. Excl. In feet. Excl 

frt. frt. frt. frt. 

DED pareeameneeew $2.72 ee $1.32 as 
ae 2.63 wei 1.24 Fuca 
DO ere 2.66 $2.21 1.18 $1.14 
Cee ee 2.53 2.12 1.04 1.01 
Be 66.0026eueves 2.40 2.01 .89 86 
Dee emkrewe cima 2.34 1.95 .84 -82 
BOE “Kecasagsouns 2.21 1.84 74 73 
WEE Sven nekeean 2.05 1.66 65 63 
DOEE avkewwesvewes 1.96 1.58 -59 -58 
TOE anebsceckons 2.20 1.83 .68 -67 
OC ee 2.27 1.89 .76 .80 
BEE vecvawecvece 2.34 1,79 .87 -_ 
DEE -acavinimeawues 2.43 1.89 .97 -96 
Sone DM. haseteeeens 2.57 2.01 .97 -96 
DET iis daa nhac 2.51 1.94 .97 .90 
TR nega etwas 2.47 1.91 .94 .89 
7 EO wosanenaa 2.52 1.93 .96 93 





Source—I. C. C. 





when the court, in a decision on June 29, declined to re- 
instate the Coal Commission’s orders for the purpose of 
nullifying these demands for refunds. The Coal Com- 
mission and district boards, with a new chairman, then 
began the laborious task of starting all over and has been 
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Average Cost of Coal for Locomotives—10 Months 1938 
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Fluctuations in Prices of Raw Materials 


engaged all year in re-establishing prices according to a 
procedure which they hope will stand the test of legality. 
The distinguishing feature of this procedure is the hold- 
ing of public hearings to permit the introduction of evi- 
dence on the cost data of individual producers. 

Even this procedure has not proceeded without oppo- 
sition, however. The Circuit Court of Appeals issued 
an injunction on October 3 restraining the Commission 
from requiring cost data of one producer, pending a de- 
cision on his appeal from the commission’s order and 
certain consumer-groups are now waiting a decision on a 
petition argued before a three-judge court in Washington 
on November 18, attacking the constitutionality of the 
act and the authority of the commission to fix prices. It 
is unlikely that the Commission will be ready to announce 
its new prices for several months and in all probability 
the new prices will only precipitate further controversies. 

Meanwhile the time approaches for a new wage agree- 
ment between the coal operators and the United Mine 
Workers, led by John L. Lewis. The present agree- 
ment was made in April, 1937, and expires on April 1 
this year and the negotiations, which will begin on March 
14, will be followed with concern since the agreement 
practically establishes the wages and working conditions 
throughout the bituminous coal industry. What demands 


a Region 7 





BB 


Region 
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the miners will make in their negotiations this year is 
uncertain but, with operators antagonistic to absorbing 
any longer the increased freight rates on coal, it is not 
surprising to see increased buying of coal for storage. 
hing g production crossed the 1937 line on Novem- 
er 1 


Fuel Oil Prices Easier 


With the phenomenal increase in the introduction of 
Diesel-electric equipment for switching and passenger 
service, culminating in the introduction of Diesel-electric 
power on the Baltimore & Ohio, a coal road, and the pur- 
chase of six large units for passenger service on the Sea- 
board Air Line, the consumption of petroleum fuel for 
locomotives grows. At this time last year fuel oil for 
steam locomotives was increased 10 cents a barrel, with 
the result that preparations were begun in some districts 
to refit locomotives for burning coal. The continued de- 





Relative Costs of Railway Materials 


WEIGHTED ALL-YEAR AVERAGES 


1914 = 100 
DOE ccoanisecines 100 BODE wesitiniesesue 179 1930 .. : so ae 
Wee aiccre'- ovens 107 EOE cctacvnecee 194 yy Bee 162 
ee 132 a 189 POG Gxiwie es * oon 
BOAE ssica aes wel 177 RSS aietsielsaisiore oi 184 Cs 149 
a A 212 a, , ER ae 183  <ee 165 
PEED Siasierwibevleieis 216 oy deere 179 i ae . 167 
SE arco eee 236 i Se 178 1936 .. att 173 
TPES beewesenwars 187 GEOe 534s ea Ss<b 180 1937 186 
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cline of business and the success of the government last 
spring in its suit against oil producers for alleged agree- 
ments to control prices in violation of the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act put an end to such plans. Crude, while re- 
duced below the production of 1937, was plentiful and 
spot oil was obtainable during the last six months of 
1938 at prices considerably below the fuel oil price 
level of 1937. While fuel oil for railroads averaged 90 
cents per bbl. last October, some roads filled all their 
requirements for as low as 67 cents per bbl. 

The average cost of gasoline of 7.15 cents per gal. 
last October to 12 railroads was 13 cents a barrel less 
than was paid a year ago, and this average was con- 
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As Reported to I. C. C. Mine Costs Not Reported Where Not Shown 
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Trends in Prices of Building Materials 


siderably below that prevailing in 1929. The lowest 
price reported by railroads last year for gasoline was 
3.75 cents per gal. less tax. 


Lower Rail—New Basing Points 


In contrast with 1937, which was one of the best years 
the steel industry had, 1938 was one of the worst in 
point of output. Ingot production last January, at 29 
per cent of mill capacity, was the lowest in 20 years with 
the exception of 1932 and 1933 and this condition con- 
tinued through June when steel operations fell to 25 
per cent. There was no demand for price changes dur- 
ing this period and the base prices of iron and steel 
remained at the levels to which they had been raised in 
1937, with the notable exception of pig iron, the prices of 
which were temporarily increased well above the levels 
of the previous years by war talk and armament pro- 
grams. The feeling grew, however, that prices would 
eventually be adjusted downward and the first definite 
break came in July when the mills announced reductions 
of $2.50 to $3 per ton or from four to eight per cent in 
the prices of various steels in car lots for the purpose, 
as frankly stated, of meeting competition and stimulating 
buying. These prices did not at first extend to railroad 
materials but corresponding adjustments in these prices 
were made by October. The effect of this action was to 
reduce the level of iron and steel prices to those pre- 
vailing in 1936. 
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Comparative Changes in Pig Iron and Scrap Prices 
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Simultaneously with these adjustments in basic steel 
prices was the abandonment in June of the basing point 
system of pricing steel products, with the result that quo- 
tations will hereafter be identical at Pittsburgh, Chicago 
and Birmingham. This development is expected to have 
a pronounced although an indeterminate effect as yet on 
the delivered cost of steel to many railroads. Following 
these adjustments in prices and the national election, the 
demand for steel increased and steel mills operated above 
60 per cent of their capacity in December. 

The average cost of tie plates last year declined from 
$46.44 per ton in January to $43.51. Track bolts de- 
clined from $4.52, a cwt. to $4.36. Track spikes de- 
clined from $3.24 a cwt. to $3.04. Cast iron pipe declined 
from $50.30 a ton to $46.70. Machine bolts dropped 
from $4.80 per 100 to $4.50. Bar steel fell from $2.54 
a cwt. to $2.34. Boiler steel declined from $2.48 a ewt. 
to $2.28. Sheet iron declined from $3.33 a cwt. to 
$2.84. Brake shoes fell from $48.60 a ton to $47.00. 
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Comparative Price Trends of Special Materials and Devices 


The average cost of steel castings fell from $12.80 a 
ewt. to $12.10. Couplers declined from $53.50 a pair 
to $50.60. Car wheels costs declined from $35.00 each 
to $33.30. Axles declined from $5.90 a ewt. to $5.71. 
Tires fell from $6.25 a cwt. to $6.10, and steel pipe de- 
clined from 7.6 cents a foot to 6.9 cents. No changes 
have been observed in the prices of tools and in almost 
all instances the average costs of iron and steel are still 
above the levels in 1929. 


Better Values for Scrap 


Significant of scrap iron, which the railroads sell in 
large quantities each year, is the fact that while prices 
averaged far less in 1938 than in 1937 they have been 
increasing since last June after a head-long decline ol 
12 months duration. The composite average of $10.3 
for the last quarter of 1938 for No. 1 wrought was an 
average increase of $1.45 per ton over the second quar- 
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Comparative Trends in Finished Steel and Steel Billets 


ter of 1938. The average price of $12.23 per ton paid 
to the railroads last October for heavy melting steel was 
well below the prices obtained by roads near the best 
markets, but $1.60 per ton greater than in the second 
quarter and the average price of $14.79 a ton obtained 
for rail was a 10 per cent increase over the low average. 
These increases in scrap values have encouraged rail- 
roads to resume equipment dismantling operations and 
other scrap handling work on a large scale and, with 
this commodity furnishing about one-half of the raw 
material for steel production in the country and in such 
demand abroad for war purposes, continued recovery 
in scrap iron values is expected despite a temporary set 
back in December. 


Bargains in Lumber 


Unlike the prices of manufactured materials, which 
are largely controlled and can survive long periods of 
declining business, lumber prices still fluctuate with de- 
mand and competition among various producing districts. 





Lumber Prices—West Coast 


December, 


1938 
1,000 Bd. Ft. 


a r, 


937 
bi 000 Ba. Ft. 


ee ee Pre $36.00 $26.00 
og eer ee ee re 28.00 23.00 
ee MI 9 6 cacors'o orevece pinch aS. 00,5) s1p: 0 6 oe laa: wate 20.00 16.00 
Cer CEE kydinasaccceccceu wen gbaen scale 20.00 : 16.00 
RN acne a le say shar ate iy ia cele g prnt arma eyel ers 24.00 19.00 
a OE INE os clade can.ow ano esas 30.00 26.00 
NOI Scoala keg b4-o: 04 0d phe Swan 16.50 14.00 
RII 55. eg Sel ont Gait wk rurp ietein le a 20.00 17.50 
Bridge WE Ge Hi mewsictne kate emma eaeeeae 25.00 21.00 
EE er errr ee 12.00 11.350 
MON Ts ra wiring Sieh, whee Uni bargnicioee eed 14.50 12.50 
cn Ree een ee ny Sete an ep 22.35 18.40 








After rising sharply in the fall of 1936 and reaching a 
ten-year peak in the early part of 1937, lumber prices 
began to decline about the time business activity began 
to recede in 1937 and they continued on the down grade 
until last June, when a revival of building in this coun- 
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Variations in Prices of Chemicals and Paint 
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try reversed the trend, although not enough to do more 
than to restore prices to levels prevailing at the close 
of 1936. While most railroad lumber is special to mills, 
the demand for lumber by the railroads last year was so 
small that practically all roads obtained prices substan- 
tially below than the lowest prices in 1937. 

A comparison between prices paid for railroad lumber 
on the West Coast in December, 1938, and prices paid 
in December, 1937, is given in a table and shows a-sav- 
ing to railroads of $10 per 1,000 bd. ft. or 27.5 per cent 
on car siding, $5 or 17.5 per cent on car lining, $4 or 20 
per cent on car decking, $5 or 20.5 per cent on car sills, 
$2.50 or 15 per cent on bridge timbers and $2 or 13.5 
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Comparative Fluctuations in Track Material Prices 


per cent on dimension lumber or an average reduction 
of 18 per cent in 12 months. 


Canadian Prices Firm 


In British Columbia, where mills compete with thos« 
in Washington and Oregon for export trade and to some 
extent for our domestic trade, lumbering also had its 
set backs. However, despite the trouble in China and 
Japan, which reduced lumber exports to these countries 
from British Columbia more than 100,000,000 ft. a yea: 
since 1936 and despite the war scare in Europe, exports 
in the first nine months of 1938, totaling 870,318,290 
mfbm., exceeded those in the corresponding period of 
1937 by approximately 22,000,000 ft. and exceeded those 
of the corresponding period of 1936 by approximately 
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100,000,000 ft., and it is probable that the output for 
the year 1938 was equal to that of 1937. Mill prices on 
railroad lumber in British Columbia in 1938, as com- 
= with those prevailing in 1937, are shown in the 
table. 





Lumber Prices—British Columbia 


October, July, 
1937 1938 
1,000 Bd. Ft. 1,000 Bd. Ft. 

STOTT TUTOR CCT CTT OCCT CCE CT $18.00 $22.00 
CaP GRORERINT cccccccccreteccevcccccsevces 23.00 27.00 
SPREE bs c6oddecesnceeseeeseeewesvens 20.00 25.00 
tig sche arebeseeeareerenh oeees 28.00 22.00 
CM. in cenmeienegwngeveneceséun¥eruee’ 43.00 27.00 
En anne tai bed woe ee ekes oie ee alee 48.00 45.00 
DC 6g cance pheehiacdeecebaneek 50.00 50.00 
CA ED Ac eneedcaneeonreeoneetenneheees 45.00 45.00 
EE (oe ole oid natal hi qeae ese keel e ae 55.00 55.00 
PE Cri catdienbaceuwebeenwheenesaeeds 14.00 14.00 
DEY Sink wee beaed eens ens eresurinewtes 34.45 33.5 





As will be seen from the table, prices were better sus- 
tained than in the United States and averaged only 3 
per cent under those of 1937. A new tariff has re- 
cently been negotiated between Canada and the United 
States which is designed to expand Canadian trade with 
this country and this is expected to have a stabilizing 
effect on the future prices in the States but it is not 
anticipated at this time that the prices of Canadian lum- 
ber will fluctuate materially. 


Crosstie Prices Vary 


It is always difficult to arrive at a satisfactory average 
of crosstie prices because of the widely varying con- 
ditions under which-they are bought, as well as the lack 
of comparability between the ties purchased by different 
roads. It usually follows that in slack years, ties are 
available to the roads at reduced prices and this con- 
dition prevailed last year. Several railroads paid the 
same price for ties in 1938 as in the last quarter of 1937 
but in most instances the reported prices were from 5 to 
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Two Rail Motor Cars of This Type Were Delivered to the Missouri & Arkansas in June, 1938, by the American Car and Foundry Company 
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10 cents less per tie. One road reported a decline in fir 
ties from 63 cents to 50 cents. Another road reduced its 
pine tie costs during 1938 from 89 cents to 83 cents, while 
still another road effected a reduction from 56 cents to 
41 cents. Typical trends in oak tie costs were 75 cents 
to 70 cents, 80 cents to 70 cents, $1.20 to $1.15 and 68 
cents to 53 cents. In Canada No. 1 fir ties are selling 
for 52 cents, No. 2 fir for 40 cents and No. 1 hemlock 
for 48 cents. 


Miscellaneous Prices Mixed 


As compared with October, 1937, the cost of sheet 
copper to the railroads in the last quarter of 1938, at 
11.4 cents per lb., reflected a decline of 28 per cent while 
pig lead, at 5.3 cents a cwt., showed a decline of 14 
per cent. The change in the average cost of boiler 
lagging and fire brick was from three to five per cent 
down from the last quarter of 1937. Air brake hose, at 
39 cents a foot, was 11 per cent less, manila rope at 16 
cents a foot was 13 per cent less and rubber at 13.5 cents 
a foot was 6 per cent less. Car oil at 14 cents per gal. 
in the last quarter reflected an increase of five per cent 
over the corresponding average in 1937. Cotton waste 
at 5.6 cents per lb. was 30 per cent less; glass at $5 a 
box was 10 per cent less; white lead at 8.4 cents per Ib. 
was 15 per cent less and oxygen at 88 cents per 100 cu. 
ft. was 3 per cent lower. The prices of creosote oil, 
brick and cement were unchanged from 1937 but in- 
candescent lamps showed a continuation of the down- 
ward decline in prices that has prevailed since 1925. 

Other details and comparisons of prices will be found 
in the tables. The tables of commodity prices are based 
on average prices reported to the Railway Age by 13 
large railroads in various parts of the country and the 
figures given are the averages of the prices reported. 
The high and low figures do not represent the fluctua- 
tions in the price trend, but are inserted to show the 
highest and the lowest prices that were reported during 
the year by several roads without regard to the period 
of the year in which they appeared. 
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Railway Construction Still Low 





Southern Pacific Builds New Line Through Soledad Canyon 


way construction reached a new low during 1938. 

At that time business was decreasing, while the 
decline in railway earnings was relatively greater, with 
the prospect that both would go still lower. With these 
conditions confronting the railways, only those projects 
were being authorized that were of such vital nature that 
they could not be deferred, and work was continued on 
the few similar projects that were carried over from the 
previous year, with the result that railway construction 
reached an all-time low during the year. 

For almost a decade practically no new construction 
has been undertaken by the railways for the purpose of 
expanding: their plant or replacing obsolete facilities, be- 
cause earnings have remained at so low a level that it 
has been impracticable to finance work of any magni- 
tude. Yet during this time the requirements of operation 
and traffic have changed radically and new methods of 
operation have been developed, with the result that many 
of the existing facilities are obsolete and must be re- 
placed, or new facilities must be provided to make the 
newer methods fully effective. Furthermore, in not a 
few instances, the lack of up-to-date facilities is pre- 
venting the development of still other methods that will 
make possible greater despatch in the handling of traffic, 
or that will reduce the cost of operation. 

As a result of deferred construction and of the changes 
that have been made in operating methods, more rail- 
way facilities are obsolete today than at any previous 
time, and the need for a vast program of railway con- 
struction and reconstruction has never been so great as 
at present. With the present favorable outlook for a 
marked increase in business and the pressing need for 
additional and better facilities for handling it, the pros- 
pect is that there will be a considerable revival of con- 
struction activity. With business on a permanently bet- 
ter basis, this activity will increase, for there is now a 


A was forecast at the beginning of last year, rail- 
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suppressed need for a vast program of improvements 
that will overshadow all former improvement programs. 

Beginning with 1936, there has been an unprecedented 
amount of grade-crossing separation work in all sections 
of the country, mainly by reason of federal grants to 
states and municipalities for this purpose. As the orig- 
inal federal appropriations, amounting to $200,000,000 
were exhausted, this construction fell off rapidly as the 
larger projects were completed during 1937. Subse- 
quent appropriations have been smaller and, in general, 
the individual projects have been of such magnitude that 
they could be completed in the year for which they were 





Miles of Main Track Built in 1938 


Number of 
companies First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 


United States building track track track track track track Total 





fe ee 1 0.02 Sees ae pire “— aa 0.02 
Cahier .ccess 1 11.54 0.59 siaie ere pate «. 32:43 
New Jersey ... 1 2.12 0.63 aa 0.91 0.81 4.47 
OPOROR: 6::0:6:4:0:0: 1 0.75 pas ee aes have ‘a 0.75 
West Virginia.. 2 23.73 am ae sae a ~» Baas 

TO weno 6 38.16 1.22 a eae 0.91 0.81 41.10 





authorized. For this reason, the carry over into 1939 is 
small. The present indication is that about $20,000,000 
will be available for this type of work in 1939. 


New Line Mileage Decreases 


It has been noted for many years that the mileage of 
new lines under construction or completed during any 
year provides an excellent index of railway construction 
activities as a whole, and this belief is fully borne out by 
analysis of construction records over a long period. Con- 
firming this trend, only 38 miles of new lines, the second 
smallest new mileage of record, were completed in 1938. 
This compares with 148 miles in 1937, and with 24 miles 
in 1933, which represents the lowest mileage since 1830, 
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as will be noted by reference to the table showing the 
mileage completed year by year since that date. Also 
confirming the previous statement that general construc- 
tion activity is indicated by the magnitude of the new- 
line projects under way, this class of work was practically 





Miles of New Line Completed in the United States Since 1830 


Year Year Miles 
1830 40 
1831 

DE stinded dé pee uiweaw’ 191 
De stbanuinad werk sanees 116 
1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 





at the minimum at the close of the year, although several 
projects are under consideration, but are being held in 
abeyance because of difficulties connected with financing 
them. 


During the 20-year period ending with 1918, the mile- 


United States roads 


Canadian 


January 7, 1939 


age of new lines completed annually varied from a maxi- 
mum of 6,026 in 1902 to a minimum of 721 in 1918, 
the former being the largest mileage recorded since 
these records of general railway construction were 
started. During the 20-year period ending with 1938, 
the largest mileage was completed in 1928, when 1,025 
miles were placed in operation, and the smallest was 
the 24 miles completed in 1933, the low point in 
American railway history. It is significant that the aver- 
age mileage completed year by year during the former 
two decades was 3,552 while the average for the latter 
period was only 439. These figures point impressively 
to the fact that the days of large external development 
are past and that future expenditures will be made more 
and more for internal improvements and for the expan- 
sion of those facilities that affect the movement of traf- 
fic. In this connection, it is of interest that this year 
the table showing new-line construction in the United 
States has been expanded to include the mileage of new 
lines completed during every year since 1830. 

Of the total of 38 miles of new lines completed during 
1938, the largest single project, and the only one repre- 
senting an external development, was that of the Vir- 
ginian, between Simon, W. Va., and Kopperstown, 19.33 
miles. The next largest, involving a series of connec- 
tions at Oakland, Cal., totaling 11.54 miles, was con- 
structed to enable the Southern Pacific to operate its 





Miles of New Lines Completed in Canada Since 1904 





electric trains over the new Bay bridge between Oak- 
land and San Francisco. The remainder of the mileage 
consisted mainly of short lines to reach industries or in- 
volved construction made necessary by revisions of other 
facilities. 

From 1932 to 1937 inclusive, extension of main track 
mileage in Canada was confined to a few projects involv- 
ing line revisions and was offset by corresponding aban- 
donments. In 1938, however, the Canadian National 
completed a new line 100 miles long from Sennterre, 


1926 1930 1932 


New Lines Constructed in the United States in 1938 Decreased to 38 Miles. New Lines in Canada Increased to 101 Miles 
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Three Miles of Multiple Track Completed in 1938 


P. Q., a point on the old National Trans-continental, to 
the Rouyn gold-mining area. This line and a new con- 
nection to Vancouver yard, in British Columbia, brought 
the total mileage for the year to 101 miles. 


Multiple Track Mileage 


The multiple track mileage completed in 1938 
amounted to only 2.94 miles, all of which was con- 
structed in connection with rearrangements of tracks or 
revisions of other facilities. This stands in strong con- 
trast with the more than 1,200 miles of second track 
completed in 1913 and as much as 600 to 700 miles in 
several subsequent years. Likewise, during the period 
since 1912, the mileage of third, fourth and other main 
tracks has exceeded 100 miles in each of seven years, 
but has been negligible since 1932. Since 1925 there has 
been a general trend toward the restriction of multiple 
track mileage as a result of developments in the signaling 
field, which have greatly increased the traffic capacity 
of existing main tracks, making the construction of ad- 
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ditional tracks less necessary. With the further exten- 
sion of centralized traffic control which is probable, 
multiple-track mileage should remain low for some years 
to come. 


Miscellaneous Construction 


Among the larger projects completed or still under 
construction, the New York Central has continued its 
West Side improvement in New York at a much- 
reduced tempo. While this project is nearing com- 
pletion, it is of such a nature that it must be carried out 
on an orderly schedule of consecutive items, for which 
reason it has been spread over a number of years. The 
electrification of its passenger and freight lines between 
Perryville, Md., Paoli, Pa., and Harrisburg, by the 
Pennsylvania, which was started in 1937, was completed 
during the year. 

Also among the larger projects, the Los Angeles 
Union station was 85 per cent completed at the end of 
the year and it is expected that it will be ready to open 
early in the spring of 1939. This project also involves 
the necessity for relatively large expenditures by the 
roads using the station, to reach it. The Southern Pa- 
cific is also completing major line changes in Soledad 
canyon and through the Tehachapi Mountain passes 
where it suffered much damage from flood waters early 
in 1938. 

In Mexico there has been a continuation on a moder- 
ate scale of the renewed construction activities which 
were first in evidence three years ago. During the year 
four lines were under construction, including the line 
between Ixcaquixtla and Chacahua, 74 miles, which was 
completed. Other projects involved principally the en- 
largement of the shops and installation of modern ma- 








Mileage Abandoned 


1932 to 1938, Inclusive 











1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 Total 

Nal a oir tar in eas gen eaal Giiw-ane alk ora wh ne SV SeRreT Te om persia 18.27 ices ee a an 3.00 195.20 216.47 
Er err Terr ee 20.82 28.08 36.22 nein 42.09 9.95 1,64 138.80 
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NII ore 75 Sr6: aa ss cred 48 -Ses ae eile Wow Em es, anie A eee Orie Si0 26.39 56.57 6.31 84.98 86.30 231.46 26.29 518.30 
NENT 5c gxs: 5 asipr race wip aesiplos seein db aia. Aaa. iw Aral Rigcte - tes wee 33.93 NEEO 25.31 50.25 109.49 
I rida nriaie oar aliofeiacn bonis inbred cies cine Guaiera Sie oe erate oe a siete ae 33.16 woes 3.07 36.23 
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light bridges with heavier spans. 


chine tools at Aguascaliente, and the replacement of 


Abandonments Again Exceed 1,000 Miles 


There was a sharp increase in the mileage of lines 
abandoned during the year, the total of 1,897 miles being 
the second largest of record, this also being the seventh 
consecutive year and the eighth time that abandonments 


have exceeded 1,000 miles. 


This compares with 1,626 


miles abandoned in 1921, 1,140 miles in 1937, 1,876 in 
1933 and 1,995 in 1934, the latter being the maximum 


of record for any year. 


The total abandonments for 


1938 are 1,859 miles greater than the mileage of new 





Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United States Since 1917 


Pt £0 ttrcaseteuerases 942 
eS 959 
TC Te eee 637 
EP rere 536 
, err rr ea = 
DEED wets ceeetencveeneces 67 
Saar 513 
Ee CCC Te 693 
Perr ry toe 606 
, Pree rere 457 
BE bectéscevrcenecocess 282 





lines completed during the year, this difference between 
new-line construction and abandonments having been ex- 


ceeded only once, in 1934 
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Abandonments in United States Second Highest in History. Those 
in Canada Increased to 99 Miles 


The largest single abandonment was that of the Cop- 
per River & North Western, involving 195.20 miles of 
line, between Cordova, Al aska, and Kennecott. 
largest single abandonment was that of the Nevada Cen- 
tral, 92.30 miles, from Battle Mountain, Nev., to Austin; 
while the Eureka Nevada came third with 88 miles. It 
is significant that each. of these abandonments involved 
an entire railway, as did that of the Wisconsin & Michi- 


gan, 70 miles. 


The next 


The abandonments reported in any year 


include all lines abandoned permanently during the year 
regardless of whether the tracks have been taken up at 
the end of the year, and are not included in later years 
when the tracks of the latter lines are actually taken up. 

Abandonments were not recorded prior to 1917, for 
the few lines that were discontinued from time to time 
were unimportant and usually in sparsely populated sec- 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States and Canada 


United States 
Baltimore & Eastern 
Vienna, Md., to Mardella Springs 
Easton Jct., Md., to Preston 
At Ocean City, Md. 
Queenstown, Md., 
{cDaniel, Md., 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Neffs, Ohio to St. 
Ralphton, Pa., 
Boston & Maine 
South Ashburnham, Mass., to Ashburnham ... 
Franklin, N. H., to Bristol isd be tasgsbele a Sra aces Para 
Wing Road, N. H., to Fabyan 
Bretton Woods, N. ‘H., 
Caddo & Choctaw 
Rosboro, Ark., to Cooper Junction 
Carolina & Northwestern 


ee 


to Centerville 
to Clairborne 


Clairsville 
to Friedans 


to Base Station ...... 


ee, es ee Oe SOE ooo cceveccunene 
Central Arizona 

er cee, Gh NN ce ccccstcesvnnses 
Central of Georgia 

ee Si EE ac crcur ete eaneeean 
Central of Vermont 

Essex Jct., Vt., to Cambridge Jct. .......... 


Between Essex Jct., Vt., and Cambridge Jct. . 


Chicago & North Western 
og Ee ee ere 
CO ee eer 
Crystal Falls, Mich., to Amasa ......ccccccce 
At Mission Hill, S. 


OE SG ea ee ee ree 

, Buffalo Gap, S. D., 

*At Central City, S$’ D. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

<oyle, Iowa, to Cainsville, Mo. ...........00. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

Turkey River Jct., Iowa, to West Union ...... 
Eldridge Jct., Iowa to Long Grove 
ee errr 
“hieago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Co, es OP EE cic cveiscecavceasawes 
PEON, DOU, OE TRIIUEED ooccccocccecscesece 
Peewee, Cen, OO PHMCO JER. oc cc vccvccccce 
Coalgate Jct., Okla., to Coalgate 
rr Sei. i es. cece eos eeesensves 
Muscatine, Iowa, to Nichols .............e00. 
Lone Tree, Iowa, to Iowa Jct. .......cccccece 
Prisco Fét., Ceie., 00 AVGMOTE 2.0. cccccccsces 
Clarendon & Pittsford 

Center Rutland, Vt., 
Cliffside 

Flat Rock Jct., N. C., 

Cliffside, N. C., to Matheney 
Colorado & Southern 

Sheridan Jct., Colo., to Lakeland 
Hill Top Jct., Colo., to Leavick 


= 


to Rutland 


to West Henrietta .... 





Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
miles miles 
2.95 
9.62 
0.36 
5.37 
1.93 
3.16 
8.12 
2.13 
10.33 
12.30 
5.77 
12.67 
21.30 
16.00 
47.26 
22.01 
3.75 
0.06 
1.82 
13.91 
0.55 
0.35 
14.32 
0.14 
20.59 
58.25 
3.15 
7.97 
13.92 
20.42 
84.21 
1.60 
12.40 
16.21 
5.32 
13.79 
0.62 
1.43 
2.08 
3.45 
11.33 


United States 
Leadville, Colo., to Penrose Mine ............. 
Acme, Tex., to ’ Agatite ar a aed a ie 
Trinidad, Colo., to Sopris 
Copper River & Northwestern 
Cordova, Alaska, to Kennecott 
Denver & Rio Grande Western 
eee err 
Detroit, Caro & Sandusky 
i Oh I os kek ceaicinienecees 
Duluth, South’ Shore & Atlantic 
Keweenaw Bay, Mich., to Alston 
Eureka Nevada 
Eureka, Nev., to Palisade 
Erie 
At Moosic, Pa. 
At Bradford, Pa. 
At Edgewater, arate oui wai ocaetctante, acer ae 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Gloversville, N. Y., to Schenectady ........ 
Gloversville, i EO eee 
Ft. Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island 
Dardanelle, Ark., to Scranton ........ceccceee 
Gulf Coast Lines 
Shadyside, La., to Patterson 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Ladonia, Tex., to Honey Grove 
Davis, Okla., to Sulphur 
Hobart Southern ; 
Hobart Mills, Cal. 
Illinois Terminal 
Bells, Ill., to North Edwardsville 
Kenwood, IIl., to Champaign 
Lehigh & New England 
Saylorsburg Jct., Pa., to Saylorsburg 
Lehigh Valley 
Canastola, N. Y., 
Horseheads, N. Y., 
At Sheppton, Pa. 
Pe NG SUR Di. die Ke end ew eereierwciele teas 
At Jersey City, N. J. 
Long Island 
Port Jefferson, N. Y., 
Manhattan Beach Jct., 
Louisville & Nashville 
Russelville, Ky., to Adairville ................ 
Louisiana Southern 
Braithwaite, La., 
Poydras Jct., 
Maine Central 
Crowleys Jct., Me., to Leeds Jct. 
Waukeag, Me., to Mt. 
Marianna & Blountstown 
Flowers, Still and Myron branches, 
Marion & Southern 
to West Marion 


ee 
Pe ee ee 


ee 


to Wading River 


to Pointe-a-la-Hachie 
La., to Reggio 


Desert Ferry 


oe 


Marion, S. C., 


N. Y., to Sheepshead Bay 


in 1938 


Lines 


abandoned 


and 


taken up 


miles 


20.16 
19.00 


Lines 


abandoned 


but not yet 
taken up 
miles 


3.92 
195.20 
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Lines Abandoned in the United States and Canada in 1938 (Continued) ~ 


Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
Maxton, Alma & Southbound 
BO Os a I hoo ee ecdccciccias 15.15 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Bermetey, TOWG. 0 ANGUS ois ccc cccesvecese 4.83 
ST Ee ee eee 0.58 
Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba 
Demian, Minn., to Redby ...cccciiccicsccces 32.35 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
eS eee 6.78 
Dee, Tic, Th WERE BE bv cse ckvecionsenews 3.56 
Pt Dee Bee, FRR: ae ok ie ccicccicnesiées 0.56 
Missouri Southern 
ee 5.00, 
Montour 
Groveton, Pa., to Moon Run .............2.0- 5.00 
Nevada Central 
Battle Mountain, Nev., to Austin ........... 92.30 
Nevada Northern 
PRR MNS dikes ciara ets le Sib whale slab erwieiece RGN 0.41 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
ae ee eS 0.23 
West Haven, Conn., to Orange ...........00¢ 4.77 
State Line. NN. ¥., th BEMOTIO: 6ccaccdccccecs 1.82 
Lakeville, Conn., to State Line, N. Y. ........ 2.90 
State Line, N. Y., to Rhinecliff ........02cc00- 41.80 
Y. & BE. det... NW. VV. te Darereais ...ncccc... 3.38 
N. D. & C. Jet, N. ¥., to Pme Plams ..... 0.69 
P, & &.. Jet... N.Y... @ Ancram@stle ........ 4.90 
Ae nates Consens, Th. Si. ccsicceseaivesess vc 0.35 
Pr. & &. Jct, N. Y¥., Ww Gieemer Jct. ........ 4.88 
Stissing Jct., N. Y., to Hopewell Jct. ....... 26.23 
Stissing Jct., N. Y., to Poughkeepsie Jct. .... 20.06 
West Winsted, Conn., to Canaan ............ 15.12 
Griffins, Conn., to Tariffville, to Agawam Jct., 
IN) ecchstaraant ead cies Steno Ge Bis wien ave as wore 17.01 
Hopkinton, Mass., to Ashland .............. 4.62 
West Bridgewater, Mass., to Eastondale 3.50 
West Hanover, Mass., to Hanover .......... 4.56 
ee ee a enna 0.58 
Westfield, Conn., to York Hill Quarry ...... 4.88 
Collinsville, Conn., to High Street Jct. ...... 0.82 
Winsted, Conn., to High Street Jct. .......... 11.53 
Norfolk & Western 
SU OG, WR a ds cree ate wow aaa erecta 0.95 
er I Rs oro c. arer'aitc latiiwe-atauate wsiacs 0.43 
Rie EE TREE ook nk ok skin weenie cease 9.08 
Norfolk Southern 
West End, N. C., to Jackson Springs ........ 4.33 
Northern Pacific 
Granger, Wash., to Sunnyside Jct. .......... 3.20 
Pennsylvania 
Veneer Jet., Mile, to Merritt .ccccccccccesr. 10.28 
Newark Center, Del., to Thompson .......... 3.07 
CGR CE ONMONE | sire cies sc ses 0esdcsceeen 2.17 
SE TI, TPES a olesna sca caw ecco diccnahedwetes 0.80 
ng See ne 0.63 
Puget Sound & Cascade 
Mt. Vernon, Wash., to Potts ...............- 26.90 
Quaker Town & Bethlehem 
Bethlehem, Pa., to Quakertown .............. 15.00 
Reading 
Brockton, Pa., to Brockville ......0ccccceces 0.89 
Reading Pa., to Tulpehocken Pumping Station. 1.01 





Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet 
taken up taken up 
United States miles miles 
St. John & Ophir 
St. Jote, Web, 06: Cable cic cscccccrcccncce 8.56 
St. Louis-San Francisco 
oe ee ee 19,32 
Williamsville, Mo., to Hunter .........se000 21.30 
a a ee 1.64 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Wyatt, Mo., to Birds Point <.:.0.006cccccecses 5.27 
Shearwood 
SE, ee, OE NE irssccoasesedweedonsds 38.00 
Shelby County 
Shelbina, Mo., to Shelbyville .......cccececee 8.50 
Shelby Northwestern 
Shelbyville, Me., 16 Novelty ....ccccvccesces 21.50 
Shreveport, Houston & Gulf 
Prestridwe, Tex., 16 MEARWiN® 2... sscccecsceve 10.75 
Southern 
Burgin Jet, Be. BO WATS. 6.osisciscvcicctiscees 3.10 
Warrenville, S. C., to Clearwater ............ 5.90 
Holston River, Tenn., to Morristown ......... 2.60 
Southern Pacific 
Caruthers, Cal, te Hardwick ........00cccacecees 11.88 
DORA, RIM, Di TIPO a5 5 ooo ic cseese dense 0.69 
Fie EL OE alae cae staccistaiveaeiem dene arma 0.15 
[aNe, Se. 00 MUN nacelle Vo Siececaaieueh sa aeaurs 1.28 
Clausen, La... to: Sewth DOR c6.cccewcccsecucce 9.45 
Cleon, Eias,. 06: ASCORBATE. occ iscnicte ce ein see 4.50 
Tonopah Jct., Nev., to Benton, Cal. ......... 49.70 
Union Pacific 
Se ee 2.26 
Five-Mile Pass, Utah, to Toplift .:0..02.600s000 6.14 
Ventura County 
South Patterson Jct., Colo., to North Patterson 1.41 
Virginia Central 
Orange, Va., to West Fredericksburg ....... 37.00 
Wabash 
Sullivan, TU... t6 StewardGon: <.c<.<0.sisiccwccccws 4.09 
Williamsport & North Branch 
ee | ea 44.40 
Morne Jet, Ca.. WO BENG csi cc ccvcveces 1.60 
Wisconsin & Michigan 
Iron Mountain, Mich., to Bagley Jct., Wis. 62.00 
Oragon Jct., Mich., to South Norway ........ 5.00 
Terminal tracks, South Norway, Mich. ...... 0 
Terminal tracks, Menominee, Mich. .......... 2.50 
Yadkin 
Albemarle, N. C., to Merweod ..ccccccssccss 9.53 
dicen eee sank nt taliata tice acexeie o4vniers 1,212.09 684.87 
CANADA 
Canadian National 
LaJemmerais, P. Q., to Mont Mills .......... 6.00 
Loretteville, P. ©., to Stoneham .......s0e0 9.95 
Demons, ©... .; Gh Se. BERG: vies icicicsicwiewas 10.56 
Grand River, Ont., to Bront County Siding ... 3.57 
PD a, a 3 ean eee ere 0.29 
Dombourg, P..©., to St. Mare .......0c0cce0 11.69 
Port Perry... Ont., to Cresswell .o..icc sc cccces 13.00 
Twins City Jct., Ont., to North Lake ........ 33.66 
Great Northern 
Colenredk, B. ©., 06 LQG? socisiis-csccccscncse's 10.20 
MOINES Seis sas iateleresw tesste. scar ash sdooinss pie eis aie alaleless 40.57 58.35 








tions, generally logging roads or those serving mines, 
while they occurred so infrequently as to attract little 
attention. Beginning with 1917, however, in which year 
942 miles of main lines were abandoned, abandonments 
have continued on a large scale ever since, the mileage 
abandoned in individual years having ranged from 282 
miles in 1927 to 1,995 miles in 1934. During the 22- 
year period beginning with 1917, a total of 22,109 miles 
of lines have been abandoned, while during the same 
period only 10,472 miles of new lines have been con- 
structed, leaving a net decrease of 11,637 miles of road. 

Of equal interest with the mileage abandoned by in- 
di vidual roads and the total for all roads, is the distribu- 
tion of these abandonments by states, for the states them- 
selves are vitally concerned. During the seven years 
ending with 1938, a total of 11,725 miles were abandoned 
in the 48 states and Alaska. For the seven-year period 
Michigan leads with 712 miles, Iowa is second with 612 
miles and Texas ranks third with abandonments aggre- 
gating 608 miles. By regions, the abandonments during 
these seven years have been: New England states, 606 


| 


miles; North Atlantic states, 1,081 miles; southeastern 
states, 2,257 miles; middle-western states, 3,381 miles; 
northwestern states, 814 miles; southwestern states, 
2,379 miles; and the Pacific Coast states, 991 miles. 

Prior to 1932 the abandonments in Canada and 
Mexico had been negligible. In 1932 and 1933, however, 
the Canadian roads abandoned a total of 282 miles. 
During 1934 there was a further abandonment of 55 
miles and in 1935 these figures were increased by 125 
miles. In 1936 there was a sharp increase to 399 miles, 
the largest of any year of record. During 1937 the 
abandonments in this country aggregated 67, while those 
for 1938 were 99 miles. No abandonments have been 
recorded for two years by the Mexican roads, although 
operation is still suspended on several small roads serv- 
ing mining interests. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of construction 
projects completed or still in progress during 1938, the 
individual cost of which approximates or exceeds $100,- 
000, except grade separations which are included regard- 
less of cost: 





RAILWAY AGE 


January 7, 1939 


Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parenthesis indicate percentage of completion at the end of 1938. 


In grade-crossing elimination, all work is being carried out with 


federal or state funds unless otherwise indicated.) 


Alaska 
Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of wood bridge over Mata- 
nuska river with steel spans, mile post 148.3, $123,000 (96). 
Ann Arbor 


Subways: U. S: route 16, Howell, Mich., 
State route 20, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., $95,000 (50). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
$105,000 (100). 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Medill, Mo., (100). To- 
Olathe, Kan., (10). Purcell, 


Overcrossings: 
(50). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
peka, Kan., (100). Salina, Kan., 
Okla., (100). 

Subways: Moon, IIl., (50). 

(10). = avenue, Ft. Sumner, 
*Cal., (100 : 

Basie Work Undertaken: Mechanical terminal facilities, 
(100). Line change, Pinole tunnel, Pinole, Cal., (100). 
nal protection, Bakersfield-Richmond, Cal., (100). 

(Panhandle & Santa Fe) Grade Crossing Elimination: 
liam street, San Angelo, Tex., (10). 


Platte avenue, 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 
N. M., (25). 


Wilson way, Stockton, 


Chicago 
Additional sig- 


Subways: Pul- 


Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
post 324, $25,000 (100). 
$25,000 (100). 

Subways: 
(100). 

Reconstruction of concréte steel bridge replacing old timber structure, 
Anderson avenue, Atlanta, Ga., $26,000 (100). 


Overcrossings: Fulton county, Ga., mile 
Ideal, Ga., $28,000 (100). Musselwhite, Ga., 
Alma, Ga., $27,000 (100). Wadley, Ala., $23,000 (100). 
Byromville, Ga., $35,000 (100). Reeders Gap, Ala., $50,000 


Atlantic & Yadkin 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of highway to eliminate four 
grade crossings U. S. route 52, Rural Hall, N. C., to Pilot Mountain (100). 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Ahoskie, N. C., $50,000 
(100). Yemassee, S. C., $67,000 (100). Savannah, Ga., Central Junction, 
joint with Atlantic Coast Line and Seaboard Air Line, $210,000 (75). 
Ogeechee road near Telfair Junction, Savannah, Ga., $73,820 (100). 
Court street, Quitman, Ga., $156,460 (100). Thomasville, Ga., $167,640 
(100). Ways, Ga., $150,000 (under contract). Cairo, Ga., $50,000 (work 
started). est Bainbridge, Ga., $35,000 (work started). Ruskin, Fla., 
$90,000 (100). Union Hill os near Corcoran, Ala., $57,100 (100). 

Subways: Smithfield, N. $101,000 (100). Fayetteville, N. C., $57, 
000 (100). Hinson avenue, Ginikes City, Fla., $200,000 (work started). 

Reconstruction of highway underpass, Dunlop, Va., $60,549 (100). Re- 
construction of overhead bridge Ogeechee road near Union Junction, Sa- 
vannah, Ga., $51,080 (100). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Tifft street viaduct, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., joint with Erie, New York Central, Lehigh Valley and other 
roads, $995, 000 (100). Singerly, Md., be 060 (80). Beltsville, Md., 
$70,000 (90). Rockville, Md., $220, 000 (100). Kensington, oy $215,- 
000 (100). Hancock, W. Va., $900,000 (40). Fetterman, » $295,- 
000 (90). Stoyestown, Pa., $230,000 (100). Main street, pray Ohio, 
joint with Erie and Pennsylvania, $1,490,000 (90). Piedmont, Ohio, $100,- 
000 (90). Willow, Ohio, $425,000 (10). Hillsdale, Ind., $150,000 (100). 
Track elevation between Great Kills- Huguenot, Staten Island, N. Y., joint 
with state and city, $2,136,000 (5). Laramie avenue, Chicago, Ill., joint 
with Chicago Great Western, $640,000 (40). 

a Dorsey, Md., $135,000 (100). Clarksburg, W. Va., $205,000 

cG Louis, Ill., $170,000 


Smithburg, 
$155,000 (100). 


phen onigle, Ohio, $200,000 (90). E. St. 

Relocation of Highway: W. Va., $154,000 (100). Cur- 
wensville, Pa., 

Reconstruction of Grade Crossing Structure: Meade, Md., $36,500 
(100). Langdon, D. C., $85,000 (25). Mt. Jewett, Pa., $145,000 (100). 
Critchfield, Pa., $42,000 (100). Somerset, Ohio, $40,500 (100). Liberty, 
Ind., $135,000 (100). Akron, Ohio, $122,000 (93). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of Pier No. 12, $394,000 
(100). Howard street extension, Baltimore, Md., $293,000 (95). Relo- 
cation of line between Beach City, Ohio and Mineral City and 1% miles 
on the C. T. & V. branch near East Sparta, Ohio, in connection with the 
flood control project, Muskingum Conservancy district, $1,400,000 (100). 
Electric interlocking plant, Chicago, $105,000 (100). 


Belt Railway of Chicago 
Gvede Crossing Elimination: 103rd_ street, 
(100). 
Important Work Undertaken: 
Clearing, Ill., $1,463,000 (100). 


Viaduct, Chicago, $98,200 


Changing grades in Classification yard, 


Boston & Main 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
(100). Ashland, N. H., 
(50). Main street, 


Valley Falls, N. Y., 


Overcrossings: 
$175,000 (100). 
Tewksbury, Mass., 
$93,000 (50). 


Newbury, Vt., 
Rollinsford, N. H., 
$150,000 (50). 


$75,000 
$80,000 
Main street, West 


Canadian National (Lines in United States) 


Subways: Seven Mile road and John R. street, Detroit, Mich., Davison 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., Grade separation at Outer Drive (Lantz avenue), 
Detroit, Mich. 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 


Subway at 
South Ashland avenue, Chicago, III. 


Canadian Pacific (Lines in United States) 


Grade Overcrossing, Lyndonville, Vt., $16,500 


(100). 


Crossing Elimination: 


Central of Georgia 


Grade 
Savannah, 
$210,000 “ 100). 


Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Central Junction near 
Ga., joint with Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line, 
Pooler, Ga., $63,750 (100). Oconee moon, ba oooe Ga., 
$23,000 (25). Lorane, Ga., $20,080 (100). Geneva, Ga., $23,000 (100). 
LaGrange street, Greenville, Ga., $18,190 (100). 

Subways: Milledgeville, Ga., $51,040 (100). Clisby street, Macon, Ga., 
$27,400 (100). 4th avenue, Columbus, Ga., $120,000 (100). Grand 
avenue and 55th street, Birmingham, Ala., $100,775 (railway portion) (60). 

Important Work Undertaken: Fertilizer warehouse with elevating and 
conveying equipment, Savannah, Ga., $134,000 (100). 


Central of New Jersey 


First Track: Bayonne Port Terminal, Bayonne, N. J., 1.56, 
tion of track, Bayonne, N. J. in connection with track elevation, 
bethport, N. J., 6 


Second Trac R: 


Reloca- 
Eliza 


Elizabethport, NW. J., 063. 

Fifth Track: Elizabethport, N. J., 0.91. 

Sixth Track: Elizabethport, N. J., 0.81. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Lehighton, Pa., $542,000 
(100). Lakehurst, N. J., $100,000 (100). Wilson avenue, Newark, N. 
J., $340,000 (100). ; 

Subways: Track elevation to eliminate 13 street crossings at grade 
and 2 railway crossings at grade, Elizabethport, N. J., $5,000,000 (97). 

Important Work Undertaken: New draw span over Big Shark river, 
Avon-Belmar, N. J., $270,000. Reconstruction of overhead highway 
bridge, Annandale, N. J., $133,000 (100). 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


First Track: Van. W. Va., 4.40 miles. 

Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Newport News, Va., 
$95,456 (100). Buchanan, Va., including bridge over James river, $189,- 
000 (100). Russell, Ky., $185,000 (100). Maysville, Ky., $144,900 
(100). Enterprise, Ohio, $50,000 (100). Winifrede Junction, W. Va., 
$85,850 (100). Riverton, Ky., $100,000 (none). Columbus, Ohio, $70, 000 


(none). 

Subways: First street, Huntington, W. Va., 
street west, Huntington, W. Va., $20,000 (100). 
600 (100). Russell, Ky., $20,000 (100). Newport, Ky., $343,108 (100). 
Olentangy boulevard, Columbus, Ohio, $152,000 (100). Fifth avenue, 

ing avenue and diversion of Chambers road, Columbus, Ohio, $453,558 
(100). Paintsville, Ky., $60,000 (started). Goodale street, Columbus, 
Ohio, $145,000 (started). 

Relocation of Highways: Trevilian, Va., to Gordonsville, $35,000 (100). 
Danville, W. Va., to Madison, $110,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Grade Crossing Structures: South Side bridge, 
Charleston, W. Va., $647,000 (100). Richmond, Ind., $73,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Additional storage warehouses, Newport 
News and Morrison, Va., $186,700 (100). Six additional storage ware- 
houses, Morrison, Va., $175,900 (100). Raising track and placing riprap, 
various points to afford flood protection; revision of alinement and grade 
between Joshua Falls and Galts Mill; James river line, Richmond, Va., 
to Clifton Forge, $522,445 (100). Double track bridge on new aline- 
ment, over North river; extension of second track, Balcony Falls, Va.. 
$242,000 (100). Additional yard and tracks, South Charleston, W. Va.. 
$146,960 (100). Revision of line and strengthening of roadbed, Buchanan, 
Ky., $129,850 (100). Widening and repair of bridge, Garrison, Ky.. 
$114,800 (100). Two additional tracks in eastbound yards, extension of 
yard and hump tracks and raise grade of hump tracks, Walbridge, Ohio, 
$291,344 oT. Fire protection and additional equipment, Pier 9, New- 
port News, $450,000 (100). Additional yard tracks, South Charles- 
ton, W. Yay . “3146, 960 (96). Extension of yard tracks, Martin, Ky., 
thse (100). Improvements to passenger station, Charleston, W. Va.. 

mk (a3. 


$180,000 (100). Fifth 
Kenova, W. Va., $149,- 


Cheswick & Harmar 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 


River Valley, Pa., joint 
with Bessemer & Lake Erie, $3,200 (100). 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


Important Work Undertaken: 
$200,000 (100). 


Construction of coach shop, Danville, IIl., 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Revision of Highways: Consolidate two 
crossings, close one, Old_ Salem, IIl., $4,050 (50). Close one crossing 
Tice, Ill., $5,100 (100). Build short section new road, close two crossings, 
Tice, Ill., $1,100 (100). Close two crossings, Pawnee, IIl., $3,200 (50). 
Close one crogsing, Taylorville, Ill., $25 (100). Close two crossings, 
Kilbourne, IIl., $1,800 (50). 


Chicago & North Western 


First Track: Spring Valley, Ill., .02. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: U. S. 
S. D., $59,500 (100). Powder River, Wyo., 
way No. 8, Crowell, Neb., $68,000 (100). 
mont, Neb., $237,000 (100). 


Highway 14, Volga, 
$28,770 (100). State High- 
Broad street viaduct, Fre- 


Subways: U. S. Highway 69 at Grand avenue, Ames, Iowa, $239,000 
(100). Track elevation, 1% miles, to eliminate three grade crossings, 
Kenosha, Wis., A ,000 (50). Lombard, Ill., $80,000 (100). Elmhurst, 


Ill., $128,000 (100 

Revision of Highway: South Chase avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., $536.490 
(100). Relocation of highway and construction of new bridge at Nesh- 
koro, Wis., $100,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Grade Crossing Structures: S. 
Railroad avenue, 


Proviso, Ill., $45,000 (100). W. 


A. Route No. 145, 
Evanston, IIl., $150,000 
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(100). Irving Park boulevard, Proviso, Ill., $45,000 (100). Grand 
avenue, Chittenden, Ill., $100,000 (90). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacing wooden bridge with steel spans, 
$123,600 (100). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Viaduct, 103rd_ street, 
Chicago, $101,800 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of three 502-hp. boilers, with 
forced draft and stokers, 49th street power house, Chicago, $135,000 (100). 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cicero, Ill., $17,000 (100). 
Cicero, Ill., $700,000 (60). Montgomery, IIl., $6,000 (100). Bushnell, 
Ill., $125,000 (100). Emerson, Iowa, $100,000 (100). 

Subways: Tingley, Iowa, $9,000 (60). Lincoln, Neb., _— 000 (90). 
Brush, Colo., $47,000 (90). Denver, Colo., $230,000 (100) 


Chicago Great Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Trunk Highway 14, Allison, 
Iowa, $25,000 (100). County Highway, McClelland, Iowa, $35,000 (100). 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


a Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Gosport, Ind., $60,000 
(100). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Bensenville, Ill., $45,000 
(10). Rock Valley, Iowa, $50,000 (100). Herndon, Iowa, $30,000 (100). 
Manilla, Iowa, $35,000 (100). W. 70th street, Milwaukee, Wis., $50,000 
(5). Lincoln avenue, Stambaugh, Mich., $30, 000 Koons Os Highway 
16 and 61, La Crescent, Minn., $85,000 (3). Reno, Minn., $30,000 (3). 
3rd street, Bristol, S. D., $50,000 (95). 1st avenue, Bowman, N. D., 
$50, - (40). vV.. S. Highwav 10, Three pon Mont., $85,000 (100). 
U Highway 89, Ringling, Mont., $85,000 (5). Logan street, Harlow- 
ton, Soe $100,000 (5). Seasons, Ida., $56,000 (100). 

Subways: Libertyville, Ill., $200,000 (5). Austin avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., $1, 210, 000 (10). Wrightwood avenue, Chicago, $255,000 (20). Sac 
City, Iowa, $20,000 (100). Federal avenue, Mason City, Iowa, $35,000 
(100). N. 2nd avenue, Washington, Iowa, $75,000 (25). Sturtevant, 
Wis., $220,000 (25). Hazelhurst, Wis., $65,000 (100). Waterloo, Wis., 
$75,000 (100). Sparta, Wis., $100,000 (5). Riton, Wis., $65,000 (95). 
Meridian street, N. Puyallup, Wash., $60,000 (30). Maple Valley road, 
Renton, Wash., $50,000 (15). Lakeview highway, Allison, Wash., 
$85,000 (50). ” Rochester, Wash., $50,000 (10). 

Relocation of Highways: Day County, S. D., $18,000 (60). Grant 
County, S. D., $90,000 (99). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Highway U. S. 81, Wichita, 
Kan., $177,000 (100). State Highway 13, Adrian, Tex., $18,000 (100). 
State Highway 83, Walnut, Iowa, $75,000 (100). State Highway 117, 
Stinnet, Tex., $15, ‘00 0 (10). 

Subways: Highway U. S. 81, Enid, Okla., $110,000 (100). Broad- 
way street, Kingfisher, Okla., $283,000 (100). Burlington street, Fair- 
field, Iowa, $125,000 (100). Florida street, Memphis, Tenn., $100. 000- 
(100). 48th street, Lincoln, Neb., ae 000 (10). U. S. 183, Selden, 
Neb., $64,000 (75). State Highway 1 Washington, Iowa, $150, 600 C35). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Walnut street 
viaduct, Oklahoma City, Okla., $90,000 (100). 6th street subway, 
Amarillo, Tex., $60,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of two piers and erection 
of one 200-ft. through span over Salt Fork of Arkansas river, $150,000 
(100). Revision of grade for two miles and construction of new bridge 
over East Bureau creek, Bureau, III., $172,000 (100). Revision of aline- 
ment and construction of five 250- ft. deck truss spans over Cimarron 
river, Kismet, Kan., $1,500,000 (30). 

New Line "Under Construction: Relocation of track, Kismet, Kan., to 
Hayne, 8.42. 


New Line ‘Under Survey: Columbus Junction, Iowa to Trenton, Mo., 
145.00 miles. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: U. S. Highway 2. Dauby, Wis., 
$59,168 (100). y 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Company 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of untreated piles and caps 
with creosoted material, Southwest connection, Cincinnati Union Terminal, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, $100,500 (100). 


Clinchfield 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


(100) 
Subways: St. Paul, Va., $87,290 (75). Hemlock, Tenn., $40,307 (100). 


Overcrossings Logan, N. C., $19,060 


Colorado & Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Colorado State Highway 
No. 12, Beshoar, Colo., $60,000 (100). 

Subways: 46th avenue, Denver, Colo., $210,000 (100). 

( important Work Undertaken: Brick warehouse, Denver, Colo., $146,843 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of road, Morrisons, Md., $17,000. 


Delaware & Hudson 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: South Grand, Grove, East 
and East Main streets, Cobleskill, N. Y., $637,725 (100). 
(pgbways: West Maple and Hamilton streets, Corinth, wv » $91,900 
ie Beckers and Bunkers Crossings, Central- Bridge, Y. ” $173, 200 
i 0). Coventry Road, Depot Hill and station crossing, Tel Harpurs- 
ville, N. Y., $198,450 (100). 


RAILWAY AGE 75 


Reconstruction of Grade Crossing Structure: Se 2. 
Y., $218,400 (100). Bridge 69.29, Lake George, N. Y., $36 


88, Menands, 
“ 36 
Bridge RO 88.86, Hydeville, Vt., $26,170 (100). 


500 (100). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Transit road, Depew, N. Y., 
joint with the Erie, Lehigh Valley and New York Central (100). 

Relocation of Highway: High Street, Summit, N. J., includes over 
—_ (100). State oute No. 166, Portland, ’Pa., to Slateford, Pa. 
100 


Reconstruction of Grade Crossing Structure: Fenton Road Highway 
134, Chenango Bridge, N. Y. (75). 
Denver and Rio Grande Western 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Buena Vista, Colo., $60,000 
(100). Hill Top, Colo., $18,000 (10). Subways: Deer Creek, Colo., 
$23,000 (20). 
Denver & Salt Lake 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Tabernash, Colo., $75,000 
(5). Subways: Coal Creek, Colo., $69,000 (15). 

Important Work Undertaken: Continuously welding rail in Moffat 
Tunnel 6.45 miles, $107,000 (100). 


. 


DeQueen and Eastern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 


Lockesburg, Ark., $28,- 
109.60 (100) 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: West Road, Trenton, Mich., 
$762,000 (95). Subways: Outer Drive, Detroit, Mich., $473,684 (01). 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Trenton, Mich., joint with 
the N. Y. C. and D. & T. L., $762,000 (95). 
Duluth, Missabe and Iron Range 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Relocation of Highway No. 53, 
Davis, Minn., $95,000 (60). 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of yard tracks, Hull Rust 
Yard, Hull Rust, Minn., $220,000 (95). 


Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: State Trunk Highway M-94, 
Marquette, Mich., $100,000 (100). 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacing boilers with stoker-equipped 
boilers, Gary, Ind., $175,000 (100). 
Erie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Tifft street viaduct, joint 
with Lehigh Valley, Erie, Penna., New wom ber & St. Louis, Balti- 
more & Ohio, and South Buffalo, Buffalo, N. (100). Kennedy, N. Y. 
(100). Pedestrian bridge at Phelps street, bee Ohio (100). 
Elimination of crossings at South Main street, <. Crossier street and 
Miller avenue, Akron, Ohio (100). Osborn, Ohio (15). 

Subways: McLean boulevard, Paterson, N. J. (100). Crescent avenue; 
two ———- closed and replaced by dealin subway, Allendale, N. 
~ 5) 


Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Kearny avenue 
over Greenwood Lake, Kearny, . Reconstructing and widening 
New York State Highway No. 1030, Avon, N. Y. (35). Reconstruction 
of overcrossing for State Road No. 13, Bolivar, Ind. (100). 


Florida East Coast 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Southern boulevard, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., $210,000 4 : 

Important Work Undertaken: New approaches to draw span, St. Lucie 
river, Stuart, Fla., $178,000 (100). 


Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Highway No. 22, Dardanelle, Ark., three 
crossings closed. 


Georgia & Florida 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Steel and concrete cross 
ing, mile post 240, DeBruce, Ga., $57,400 (100). Steel and concrete 
crossing, mile post ‘194, Midville, Ga., $27, 360 (100). 

‘Reconstruction of overhead crossing, DeVore’s store, S. C., $20,000 
(100). 


Georgia 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Union Point, Ga., $32,853 (100). 


Great Northern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Creosoted timber on con- 
crete piers, Maple, ony 10,600 (none). Steel and concrete bridge, 
Willmar, Minn., $105,00 100). Steel and concrete highway, Clara 
City, Minn., $54,700 2400). McGregor, N. D., $3,900 (100). Steel and 
concrete bridge, Shelby, Mont., $132,000 (100). Steel and concrete bridge, 
Ft. Browning, Mont., $50,000 (none). Norton avenue, Everett, Wash., 
$70,000 (100). River street, Tacoma, Wash., $250,000 (100). Van- 
couver, B. C., $320,000 (none). 

Subways: 13th street, Fargo, N. D., $200,000 (5). Steel and concrete 
including relocation of highway, Wolf Point, Mont., $150,000 (none). 
Olney, Mont., $46,700 (100). Siratford, Wash., $136,500 (15). Clayton, 
Wash., $40,350 (100). Brewster, Wash., $145,000 (100). Index, Wash., 
$48,200 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: University avenue and 29th street, Min- 
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neapolis, Minn., $141,000 (100). Replacing timber bridge, Union street, 
Fergus Falls, Minn., $52,540 (90). Replacing timber bridge 10th street, 
Fargo, N. D., $163,800 (100). Replacing timber a to overhead 
bridge with steel beams, Minot, N. D., $30,000 (100 
Important W ork Undertaken: New power Beg ‘and 
oor steaming in 20 stalls of engine house, Hillyard, 
90) 


installation of 
Wash., $199,850 


Gulf Coast Lines 


Important Work Undertaken: 


H Extend 
Springs, La., $723,000 (20). 


Atchafalaya River bridge, Krotz 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Mobile, Ala., $80,000 (100). 


Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


i Subway: 
trict, Houston, Tex., 


Neils Esperson Industrial dis- 
$20,000 (100). 


Illinois Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
Lincoln, Ill., $160,000 (90). Mt. 
Ill., $7,500 (100). Sheldon, Iowa, 
$50,000 A? Riceville crossing, 


Starnes, IIl., $160,000 (90). 
Pulaski, Ill., $50,000 (60). Bethel, 
$25,000 (100). Rockwell City, Iowa, 
Fulton, Ky., $65,000 (100). May- 
field, $75,000 (100). South End yard, Fulton, Ky., $55,000 (40). 
ow ig Ky., $70,000 (40). Nortonville, Ky., $65,000 (60). South 
Parkway, Memphis, Tenn., $200,000 (100). Winona, Miss., $35,000 (100). 
ee Miss., over A. & V., $75,000 (50). Jackson, Miss., over A. & 
, $50,000 (60). Jackson, Miss., over G&SI., $60,000 (100). 
Subways: Tuscola, IIl., $146,000 (65). Springfield, Ill., Linn street, 
$100,000 (35). Eldens, Tu., $75,000 (15). Seventh street, Louisville, 
Ky., $100,000 (100). Bossier City, La., $200,000 (75). Baton Rouge, 
La., $50,000 (40). 
Important Work Undertaken: 


Steel car repair shed, Centralia, IIl., 
$254,000 (100). 


Illinois Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
field, Ill. (75). 


Overcrossings: 


Venice, Ill., (100). Spring- 
Lincoln, Ill. (75) (100). Spring 


International-Great Northern 


Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Spring, Tex., $101,000 


Grade 

100). 
Kansas City Southern 

Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Wickes, Ark., $32,482 (100). 
Subway: 5th street, U. S. No. 171, 


Overcrossings: 


U. S. Route No. 71, 


Leesville, La., $175,000 (100). 


Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
ville, Ky., $390,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 
underpass, $80,000 (75). 


Subway: 18th and 21st streets, Louis- 


Market Street 


Lake Superior & Ishpeming 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Highway M-94, Carlshend, 


Overcrossings: 
Mich., $31,400 (100). Mich., $41,000 (100). 


Highway 41, Harvey, 


Lehigh and Hudson River 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 


Including relocation of 
highway, Maybrook, N. Y., joint with N. Y. N. 


H. & H., $35,000 (100). 


Lehigh Valley 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Athens-Towanda road, 
Athens, Pa. (100). Tifft street, Buffalo, N. Y. (100). Town Line 
road, Homer, N. Y. (100). Honeoye Falls-Pittsford highway, Mendon, 
N. Y. (100). Ithaca County highway 454, Ithaca, N. Y. (100). Cayuta 
Creek road, Barton, N. Y. (15). 
Subways: Transit road, Depew, N. Y. (100). Van Uleet road, Lodi, 
. Y., includes two crossings and marginal road (100). 


Los Angeles Union Station 


Important Work Undertaken: 
shed, interlocking, baggage and 
$10, 857,397 (85). 


Completion of new Union Station, train 
express facilities, Los Angeles, Calif., 


Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Cumby, Tex., $30,000 (85). 


Louisville and Nashville 


Outer St. Clair avenue, 

Red Star, Ky., $25,000 (started). 
Chatsworth, Ga., $55, 000 (25). Fair- 
Wyvern, Ga., $53,000 (100). Memphis, 
Welwyn, Tenn., $95,630 (100). Elmore, Ala., 
$35,000 (50). Letohatchie, Ala., $45,000 (100). Snow Hill, Ala., $16,000 
(100). Greenville, Ala., $40,000 (started). Henderson Point, Miss., 
$211,000 (25). 

Subways: St. Clair avenue, E. St. Louis, IIl., $229,500 (100). Lex- 
ington, Ky., $50,000 (100). Madisonville, Ky., $50,000 (100). S-14 
Spring street, Louisville, Ky., $171,760 (100). 7th and Magnolia avenue, 

Elizabethtown, Ky., $60,000 (started). 


Louisville, Ky., $553,000 (started). 

Gibsons Station, Va., $55,665 (started). White, Ga., $20,000 (started). 
Elizabeth, Ga., $90,000 (75). Cumberland avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., 
$42,957 (started). Oliver Springs, Tenn., $29,271 (started). Spring- 
field, Tenn., $31,200 (started). Englewood, Tenn., $40,000 (started). 
Birmingham, Ala., $282,000 (75). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
E. St. Louis, Ill, $260,000 (80). 
Brandenburg, Ky., $50,000 (25). 
mount, Ga., $44,000 (started). 
Tenn., $272,521 (100). 


Attalla, Ala., $64,120 (100). 


January 7, 1939 


Important Work Undertaken: Erection of shed, boiler house, stack and 
coal pit and tracks at Cincinnati, Ohio, $128,873 (100). 


Maine Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
(100). Yarmouth, Me., $73,300 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: Baldwin, Me., 
Me., $99,500 (15). 


Oakland, Me., $68,458 


$48,600 (100). Cherryfield, 


Manistee & Northeastern 


Important Work Undertaken: 


Drawbridge and approach spans, 
Mich., $200,000 (30). 


Manistee, 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
(60). Gould City, Mich., $100,000 (40). 
Fordville, N. D., $30,000 (100). 

Subways: Goodman, Wis., $103,000 (80). 
(100). St. Paul, Minn., $30,000 (100). 


Wis., $60,000 
, $166,000 (100), 


Appleton, 
Minot, N. D 


McGrath, 


Minn., $40,000 
Mundelein, IIl., 


$93,000 (100), 


Missouri & Arkansas 


Grade 


Crossing Elimination: 
(100). 


Overcrossings: Alpena, Ark., $30,000 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Grade Crossing Elimination: 
(100). 


Subways: Tulsa, Okla., $77,072 (100). 
Relocation of Highway, Alvarado, Tex., 


Overcrossings: Cisco, Tex., $135,800 


$81,607 (80). 
000 (10). 


Oswego, Kan., 
to Grandview, $160 


Missouri Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: U. S. route 65, 
Mo., $75,000 (100). Opt. U. S. route 50, joint with 
Island & Pacific, Greenwood, Mo., $150,000 (1). Minnesota avenue, 
joint with Union Pacific, Kansas City, Mo., $325,000 (1). Utah street, 
Atchison, Kan., including approach to bridge ‘over river, $112,000 (100). 
U. S. route 64, Gleason, Ark., $125,000 (1). U. S. route 71, Tex- 
arkana, Ark., $172, 000 (1). Pollock, La., $125,000 (100). Galion, a., 
$114,390 (60). Jackson street, joint with Louisville & Nashville, "Mem: 
phis, Tenn., $354,280 (100). 

Subways: U. S. route 50, Sedalia, Mo., $50,000 (100). Chippewa 
street, U. S. route 66 (Gravois avenue), St. “—— Mo., $660,000 (1). 
Garnett, Kan., U. S. route 59, $85,130 (80). Eads, Colo., $90,000 (5). 
Willett street, joint with Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, $190,000 (2). 

Relocation of Highways: U. S: route 54, Yates Center, Kan., $77,000 
(100). U. S. $200,000 (100). 
$170,000 (0). U. S. route 


Hollister, 
Chicago, Rock 


route 65, Winchester to McGehee, Ark., 
U. S. route 165, Standard to, Urania, Le.. 
165, Rochelle to Linceum, 


La., $160,000 (0). 


Mobile & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
(100). Sucarnochee, Miss., $50,000 (100). 
Jackson, Tenn., $100,000 (100). 
caloosa, Ala., $94,519 (100). 
Junction, Ill., $102,000 (100). 

Subways: Mayhew, Miss., 
Gordo, Ala., $74,000 (100). 


Shubuta, Miss., $70,000 
Corinth, Miss., $75,000 (100). 
Centerville, Ala., $40,000 (100). Tus- 
McIntyre, Miss., $40,000 (100). Millstadt 
Ava, IIl., 


$70,000 (100). $37,000 (100). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
#3: 000 (100). Bridgeport, Ala., 
Tenn., joint with Southern Ry., 
$80,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade 
$16,500 (100). 

— of Highways: 
(100 


Overcrossings: Gordon street, 
$36,000 (100). 9th street, 
$225,000 (100). 


Dalton, Ga., 
Chattanooga, 
Winchester, Tenn., 
Structures: 


Separation Ryan, Ky., 


Federal route 1, Cartersville, 


New York Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Viaduct over 11th avenue 
at W. 41st street, New York, including alteration to Stock Yard spur and 
Stock Yard buildings, $764,200 (100). Viaduct, 11th avenue, New York, 
to eliminate grade crossings between W. 34th street, and Ww. 37th street, 
$1,031,500 (85). Reconstruction of 30th street yard, $5,500,000 (4). 
Fort Lee road, Bogota, N. J., includes pedestrian subway, $406,900 (10). 
Belle Isle, N. Y., $257,800 (100). Palmer avenue, Bryn Mawr Park, 
N. Y., $183,000 (100). Ontario street, Buffalo, N. Y., $395,900 (100). 
North Main Me Jordan, N. Y., $245,600 (100). Tifft street, Lacka- 
wanna, N. $1,178,100 (100). South 2nd, South Ann, 5th and 6th 
streets, Little’ "Falls, N. Y., $506,300 (100). Montrose crossing, Ses 
trose, N. Y., $155,000 (99). Congress street, Schenectady, N. Y., 
$211,200 (100). Verona crossing, Verona, N. Y., $192,200 (100). " East 
avenue, Erie, Pa., $212,351 (100). 

Subways: — road, Brighton, N. Y., 

road, Depew, N. , $764,600 (100). 
$328, 500 (100). Tene road, 
Sheridan drive, Tonawanda, N. Y., 
State highway 2, Geneva, Ohio, $429,000 (100). State highway 460, 
Cleveland, Ohio, $71,000 (100). State route 10, Cleveland, Ohio, $831,700 
(90). State highway 52, Millbury, Ohio, $271,492 (100). Route 154, 
Seatonville, Ill., $90,000 (15). U.S. route 30-N, Bucyrus, Ohio, $87,000 
(100). East George street, Cedar Grove, W. Va., $40,256 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Covering over tracks West 79th street 
to St. Clair place, except West 94th to West 98th street, structure No. 9 
New York, $13,000,000 (99). Express highway between St. Clair place 
and Dyckman street, structures No. 6, 7 and 8, New York, $8,000, 000 
(99). Warehouse and factory, West 30th street, New York, $360,000 
(100). Boulevard Underpass, 135th street and Park avenue, New York, 
$300,000 (50). Sub-station No. 13 at 126th street and Park avenue, 
New York, $220,000 (1). Extension of passenger platforms between tracks 
107, 108, 109 and 110, Grand Central Terminal, New York, $108,000 
(60). Filling in and retiring bridge No. 74, Newburgh, N. Y., $1' 90,000 
(90). Reconstruction of bridge 723, Churchville, N. Y., $198, 000 (50). 
Reconstruction of bridge W-589, East Buffalo, N. Y., $206,800 (100). 
Reconstruction of bridge 156, Larrys Creek, Pa., $287,300 (100). Recon- 
struction of bridge 52-A, Mannsville, N. Y., $136,000 (100). Altering 


$408,100 (100). Transit 
Yonkers avenue, Dunwoodie, N. Y., 
Thornwood, N. ., $279,850 (50). 
$231,100 (100). U. S. route 20 
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and protecting 31 bridges and culverts and placing riprap along roadway 
slopes and raising roadbed above new pool level in connection with 
United States dams in Great Kanawha river, Pt. Pleasant to Charleston, 
W. Va., $455,000 (70). Replacing lower quadrant semaphore with color 
light signals, Vickers to Cleveland, Ohio, $222,030 (85). | 

(Boston & Albany) Overcrossings: Main street, Huntington, Mass., 
$342,500 (100). Medway street, Milford, Mass., $124,500 (100). | 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis) Overcrossings: Fairfield, 
Ohio, $153,750 (30). Elliston, Ind., $300,000 (40). 

Subways: Track elevation, Cincinnati, Ohio, $975,000 (60). U. S. 
route 36, Chrisman, IIl., $100,000 (90). | 

Relocation of Highways: Rockford, Ohio, $80,000 (100). State Road 
46, Longnecker, Ind., $45,000 (100). , 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: New subway 
to secure improved highway alinement and_ eliminate center supporting 
columns, West Washington street, Indianapolis, Ind., $320,000 (20). 

(Indiana Harbor Belt) Overcrossing: Roosevelt road, U. S. route 6, 
Broadview, IIl., $300,000 (100). : : ‘ 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Widening 
subway, Ashland avenue, State route 49, Chicago, IIl., $200,000 (50). 

(Michigan Central) Overcrossings: U. S. route 25, Vienna, Mich., 
$137,000 (80). Trenton, Mich., $725,000 (85). 

Subways: Nonzano street, Ecorse, Mich., $510,000 (3). 

(Pittaburgh & Lake Erie) Overcrossings: 21st street, Monaca, Pa., 
380,000 (100). : , : 

‘ Feoticn . Highways: Eliminating grade crossing by relocating 1,500 
ft. of Bradys Run Branch, Fallston, Pa., $37,500 (100). : 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of power house, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., $540,000 (100). 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Tifft street, Buffalo, N. 
v2 $33,000 (100). Vermilion, Ohio, $298,000 (100). 103rd_ street 
viaduct, Chicago, Ill., joint with Chicago & Western Indiana, Belt Ry. 
of Chicago and New York, Chicago & St. Louis, $670,000 (100). Sub- 
way, Main street, Bellevue, Ohio, $210,510 (100). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: West Mansfield, Mass., 
including pedestrian subway, $100,000 (100). Canaan, Conn., $100,000 
(100). Newington, Conn., $140,000 (100). | Willimantic, Conn., $250,000 
(100). Maybrook, ~ " —= subway), $370,000 (100). 

r f Queens, N. Y., $35, ‘ : 
gs Cocasset street, Foxborough, Mass., $100,000 (100). Union 
street, Braintree, Mass., $170,000 (100). Windsor, Avon, Russell and 
Canton streets, Hartford, Conn., $370,000 (100). Ten Rod road, Wick- 
ford Junction, R. I., $250,000 (75). , 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Reconstruc- 
tion, subway bridge, Main street, Sharon Heights, Mass., including 
pedestrian subway at Garden street, $90,000 (100). Cranston, R, I., 
$90,000 (25). Bullock’s Point avenue, Riverside, R. I., $45,000 (25). 
Lowe street, South Norwalk, Conn., $35,000 (100). | ; ; 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of freight house, including 
covered platform, new driveways and yardmaster’s office, $300,000 (100). 
Facilities for servicing air conditioned cars, Grand Central Station, N. Y., 
$106,000 (100). 


Norfolk & Western 


r rossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Eckman, Va., $201,000 
wn oa a $270,000 (100). South Norfolk, Va., $310,000 
(100). Front Royal, Va., $18,000 (100). 

Subways: Buena Vista, Va., $80,000 (100). Kenova, W. Va., $187,000 
(100). Pounding Mill, Va., $62,000 (100). St. Paul, Va., $94,000 (75). 
Relocation of Highways: Cedar Bluff, Va., $3,000 (100). 


Norfolk Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: South Norfolk, Va., $311 
544 (100). Providence road, Va., $74,798 (100). Grimesland, N. C 
$49,894 (30). Wilson, Va., $53,000 (70). é 

Subways: Louisburg road, Raleigh, N. C., $67,000 (100). Bonsal, N. 
C., $67,000 (100). 


— 
ey 


Northern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Fergus Falls, Minn., 
$60,000 (100). 29th street and University avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., 
$145,500 (100). Pullman, Wash., $96,500 (100). 

Subways: Fertile, Minn., $64,000 (45). Fargo, N. D., $307,500 
(100). 13th street undercrossing, Fargo, N. D., $337,300 (100). Barry 
street, Glendive, Mont., Laurel, Mont., $85,000 (80). Harris street, 
Missoula, Mont., $296,000 (75). Deep Creek, Wash., $93,400 (100). 
Moab, Wash., $60,000 (100). Bassett Junction, Wash., $40,700 (100). 
Adrian, Wash., $26,500 (100). 3 : 

Important Work Undertaken: Warehouse for Pacific Fruit & Produce 
Co., Seattle, Wash., $175,000 (100). Warehouse, clearing site and 
tracks for Montgomery Ward Co., Spokane, Wash., $150,000 (100). 
Warehouse, clearing site and tracks for Sears-Roebuck Co., Spokane, 
Wash., $160,000 (100). Warehouse for International Harvester Co., 
Spokane, Wash., $213,000 (100). 


Panama Railroad 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of stone ballast, Colon to 
Panama, $192,000 (82). 


Pere Marquette 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Highway M-114, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., $127,400 (15). 


Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Gordonville, Pa. (100). 
Odenton, Md. (60). Wilmington, Del. (100). Montour Falls, N. Y. 
(100). South Akron, Ohio (100). Ebenezer, N. Y. (100). Dunreith, 
Ind. (100). Grand Rapids, Mich. (100). Wayland, Mich. (5). Fosters, 
Ohio (100). Erie, Pa. (100). , 

Subways: Deans, N. J. (100). Track elevation, Woodbridge, N. J., 
to eliminate five crossings, includes new passenger and freight stations 

0). Edgewood, Md. (100). Walbridge, Ohio (100). Bellevue, Ohio 
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(100). E. St. Louis, Ill. (100). Crown Point, Ind. (100). E. Mans- 
field street, Bucyrus, Ohio (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Haysville, Pa. (100). 

Reconstruction of Grade Crossing Structure: Blandenburg road, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (100). Winans, Md. (100). The foregoing projects were 
constructed with the aid of federal funds at an approximate total cost of 
$6,367,760. 

(Long Island) Overcrossings: Eliot avenue, Fresh Pond, L. I. (100). 

Subways: Lynbrook, L. I. (90). 

Important Work Undertaken: Rearrangement of tracks and installation 
of car retarders, Eastbound Classification yard, Enola, Pa. (100). Elec- 
trification of main tracks and_ portions of yards, Morrisville, Pa., Paoli, 
Pa., and Perryville, Md., to Enola, Pa. and Harrisburg, Pa.; Monmouth 
Junction to South Amboy, N. J.; Meadows yard, N. J.; Trenton, N. J.; 
Millham branch to Coalport; Philadelphia, Richmond street and 52nd 
street; Arsenal to Greenwich; Frankford Junction to Pavonia, N. J. 
(100). Philadelphia Terminal improvements, Philadelphia, Pa. (89). 
Additional 10-room banana ripening building at 21st street Produce 
Terminal, Pittsburgh, Pa. (100). Reconstruction of 560 lin. ft. rein- 
forced concrete dock wall at Lakefront Ore Dock No. 11, Cleveland, 
Ohio (100). 3700 lin. ft. of dock and dock wall, 350-car yard and 
construction of 400 ft. channel 8000 ft. long, Sandusky, Ohio (80). 
Approximate cost of foregoing projects, $107,845,000. 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 12th street, Folsom, N. T 
(100). 

Reading 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Reading, Pa., $68,300 


(100). 
Subways: Wilmington, Del., $16,000 (100). Woodbridge, N. J., $72,000 
(100). Mt. Airy avenue, Philadelphia, Pa., $282,000 (15). Track 
elevation to eliminate crossings at 22nd & Allegheny avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., $932,900 (1). 
_ Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Reconstruc- 
tion of bridges No. 50/88 and 51/19 over Spring creek, east of Harris- 
burg, Pa., $74,300 (100). 


River Terminal Railway 
Important Work Undertaken: Additional yard tracks and installation of 
track scale, Cleveland, Ohio $152,000 (100). 
St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain 
Relocation of Highways: Fletcher, Vt., $23,000 (100). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 23rd street, Kansas City, 


Mo., $536,000 (100). U. S. route 75, Mounds, Okla., $55,000 (100). 
County road, Palos, Ala., $16,000 (100). U. S. route 169, Hillsdale, 
Kan., $125,224 (100). U. S. route 78, Hickory Flat, Miss., $16,600 
(100). U. S. route 78, Potts Camp, Miss., $31,600 (100). State 
highway 11, Frisco City, Ala., $60,000 (75). Lafayette street, Fayette- 


ville, Ark., $30,000 (90). U.S. route 61, Yarbro, Ark., $130,000 (75). 
West Lancaster avenue, Fort Worth, Tex., $557,467 (85). 

Subways: Florida street, Memphis, Tenn., $280,346 (100). State 
highway 30, Gravois, Mo., $300,000 (100). May avenue, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $60,000 (100). U. S. route 75, Preston, Okla., $40,000 (100). 


U. S. route 62, Prairie Grove, Ark., $7,000 (100). Fifth avenue north, 
Birmingham, Ala., $94,000 (90). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Replacement 


of old inadequate structure, Harrisonville, Mo., $19,380 (100). 
Relocation of Highways: U. S. route 78, Myrtle, Miss., New Albany, 

Wallerville, and Blue Springs, $127,400 (100). U. S. route 63, Bay, 

C100} to Truman. U. S. route 63, Gilmore, Ark., to Turrell, $122,000 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Benton, La., $98,520 (100). 
Kingsland, Ark., $110,000 (60). 
Relocation of Highways: 1.9 miles of track, Tyler, Tex., $65,000 (100). 


Savannah & Atlanta 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Port Wentworth, Ga., 
crossing of main line Port Wentworth branch, and route No. 17, Chatham, 
Ga., $48,000 (10). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation, 2.25 miles main line, revision 
of grades on 3.75 miles, and elimination of timber trestle and culvert 
changes, Sylvania, Ga., to Bascom, $130,000 (30). 


Seaboard Air Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Franklin, Va. (100). 
Bowers Hill, Va. (90). Dixiana, S. C. (100). Coney, Ga. (100). Cuth- 
bert, Ga. (100). Calvin, Ga. (100). Savannah-Central Junction, Ga. 


(90). Savannah-Ogeechee road, Ga. (100). 
Subways: Vass, N. C. (100). Hamlet, N. C. (60). Charlotte-Tryon 
street, N. C. (40). Fifth avenue and 32nd street, Birmingham, Ala. (90). 


Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Midlothian, Va., $43,000 
(100). Main street, Appalachia, Va., $7,250 (100). Gretna, Va., 
$20,000 (100). Faber, Va., $20,000 (10). Amelia, Va., $44,000 (10). 
Hendersonville, N. C., $55,000 (100). Mocksville, N. C., $60,000 (25). 
Concord, N. C., $40,000 (90). King’s Mountain, N. C., $95,000 (20). 
Gaffney, S. C., $49,000 (100). Easley, S. C., $102,000 (90). Dalton, 
Ga., $21,700 (100). Toccoa, Ga., $57,000 (60). Whitney, Ala., $45,000 
(100). 17th street, Knoxville, Tenn., $104,000 (100). Jonesboro, Tenn., 
$105,000 (100). Milltown, Ind., $125,000 (100). 

Subways: Appalachia, Va., $55,000 (100). Glen Raven, N. C., $116,- 
000 (60). Brantley avenue, Kannapolis, N. C., $164,800 (80). Kan- 
napolis, N. C., $102,000 (40). Rock Hill, S. C., $12,000 (100). Grand 
avenue and 55th street, Birmingham, Ala., $100,000 (5). Dutch Valley 
road, Coster, Tenn., $65,000 (35). 

Relocation of Highways: Locust Grove-McDonough, Ga., $73,000 (100). 

(St. Johns River Terminal) Subway: Jacksonville, Fla., $81,000 (30). 
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55th street, 
La., $135,000 


Grand avenue & 


Slidell, 


(Alabama Geot Southern) 
Birmingham, Ala., $200,000 (20 

(New Orleans & ee: al a Overcrossings: 
(100). 

(Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific) Overcrossings: Ninth street, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., $251,000 (100). Williamstown, Ky., $145,000 (100). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


First Track: Branch line extension at Sweet Home, Ore., 0.75 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacing culverts, North Bonneville, 
Wash., to Wishram, $148,000 (75). Placing riprap, North Bonneville, 
Wash., to Wishram, $300,000 (50). 


Southern Pacific 


to Lang, 3.52 miles. Alameda, 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay 


a : 


First Track: Revision of line Russ, Cal., 
Oakland, Berkeley, Cal., to connect with 7 ( 
bridge, 8.031 miles. New line under construction, Redding, Cal., to 
Delta, 30.09 miles. 

Second Track: From San Francisco, Cal., Oakland, Berkeley to 7.697 
miles of track on San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge, 0.588 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cuesta, Cal., near Santa 
Margarita, $100,019 (100). Solamint, Cal., $65,325 (5). Shoshone, 
Nev., $100,000 (100). Bunker Hill, south of Marshfield, Ore., $61,993 


(100). Corona, N. M., $68,807 (25). Oswego, Ore., $3,000 (100). Daly 
street, Los Angeles, Cal., $37,238 (25). Soledad Canyon road between 
Russ and Lang, Cal., $14,500 (100). ° 

Subways: Livingston, Cal., $203,970 (100). Lankershim boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Cal., $240,000 (80); U. S. Army Air Depot, Planehaven, 
Cal., $95,000 (20). Redding, Cal., $208,897 (75). Rosemead boulevard, 
Rudell station, Los Angeles, Cal., $144,157 (100). Whiteson, Ore., 


$21,618 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: 
(100). Redmond, Cal., east of Altamont, 
road between Lang and Humphries, Cal., $10,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Double track connection to Los Angeles 
Union station including bridge over Los Angeles river, signals and inter- 
locking, $1,155,696 (85). Revision of alinement and raising grade over 
Tehac api ‘mountain and through Soledad canyon, Cal., $365,000 (90). 

(San Diego & Arizona Eastern) Relocation of Highway, U. S. route 
80, La Mesa, Cal., $55,000 (20). 

(Lines in Texas and Louisiana) 


Greenville, Cal., west of Altamont, 
$40,361 (100). 


$62,002 
Sand Canyon 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Over- 


crossings: Jennings, La., $120,000 (100). Nacogdoches, Tex., $204,000 
(started). Columbus, Tex., $213,900 (4). Kelly Field, Tex., $194,000 
pombe. 18 Normana, near Texas highway, U. S. route 81, $145,000 
(started). 

Subways: Jensen drive, Houston, Tex., $145,000 (started). Elam, 
Tex., $65,390 (35). Weimar, Tex., $79,084 (15). McKinney, Tex., 


$70,000 (started). 
Relocation of Highways: 


Marlin, Tex., $80,000 (2). 
Seco river to Sabinal, Tex., $301,000 (started). 
Tennessee Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: reloca- 


Includes highway 
tion, Cookeville, Tenn., $46,000 (100). 


Texas and Pacific 
Grand Saline, Texas, $4,000 


$65,000 (100). St. 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: 
(100). Marshall, Texas, $3,000 (100). 

Subways: LaFourche street, Donaldsonville, La., 
Patrick street, Donaldsonville, La., $65,000 (25). 


Toledo Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Woodville road, Toledo, Ohio, 


$215,000 (100). 
Union Pacific 


Neb., to Lewellen, 33.16 miles. 
Overcrossings: State Road No. 1, Tum- 


Lines Under Survey: Nevens, 
Grade Crossing Elimination: 
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water, Wash., $257,000 (100). Olive street, Salina, Kan., 
County highway, New Plymouth, Ida., $51,000 (100). 
Rose Fm Ida., $160,400 (15). Hood River, Ore., 
S. route No. 81, Belvidere, Neb., $45,000 (100). Gould street, 
Ida., $170,000 (100). U. S. route No. 191, Thornton, Ida., $100,000 
(100). U. S. route No. 191, Warm River, Ida., $100,000 (100). Union 
avenue, Portland, Ore., $72,000 (100). N. 42nd avenue, Portland, 
Ore., $42,000 (98). Meridian street, Puyallup, Wash., $95,000 (81). 
U. S. route 195, Pullman, Wash., $254,000 (86). 


Subways: State highway No. 3, Colfax, Wash., $55,000 (100). 46th 
avenue, Denver, Colo., $316,000 (100). U. S. route No. 30, Ozone, 
$135,000 (100). U. S. route No. 30, Ontario, Ore., $200,000 

State highway No. 6, Sutor, Nev., $88,300 (100). Highway 
168, Pico, Cal., $220,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of railway mail terminal 
building, Council Bluffs, Iowa, $225,000 (100). Install air-conditioning 
system in general headquarters building, Omaha, Neb., $300,000 (100). 
Construction of two 200-ft. steel truss spans and two 30-ft. I-beam spans, 
Baxter, Cal., $231,500 (90). Construction of steel truss spans and I-beam 
spans, Afton, Cal., $207,500 (90). Construction of two steel truss spans 
and one span on reinforced concrete and steel pile abutment, Afton, 
Cal., $260,000 (90). Construction of steel bridge, Yermo, Cal., $185,300 
(90). Renewing timber lining in tunnel, Olympia, Wash., $131,500 (100). 


$137,000 (290). 
State highway, 
$35,000 (100). U. 
Pocatello, 


The Virginian 


First Track: Simon, W. Va. to Kopperston, 19.33 miles. 


tad Road Under Construction: Cub City, W. Va. on Cub creek, 7.8 
miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: State Route No. 299, 
Bowers Hill, Va., $109,140 (100). 

Wabash 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Springfield, Ill., $145,000 
(75). Moberly, Mo., $50,000 (100). 

Subways: Toledo, Ohio, $377,300 (100). Moberly, Mo., $100,000 
(100). Albia, Iowa, $40,000 (100). 

Western Maryland 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Randolph avenue, Elkins, 


W. Va., $199,000 (100). 
Md., $60,000 (50). 


Glen Morris, Md., $220,000 (75). Hancock, 


Western Pacific 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 


(100). Oroville, Cal., $30,000 (75). 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension of passing sidings at Merlin, 


Greenville, Cal., $120,000 


Cal. Rich and Sloat in Feather River canyon, $83,000 (100). Installing 
additional ballast, Oroville, Cal. to Portola, $126,000 (100). Installing 
additional ballast Scotts, Cal. to Doyle and Jungo, Nev. to Gasco, 23 
miles, $127,000 (100). Installing additional ballast Weso, Nev. to 


Alazon, 45 miles, $260,000 (100). Construction of living quarters for 
section laborers at 16 points between Keddie, Cal., and Bieber, $130,000 
(100). New boiler house extension to locomotive erecting shops and 
installation of additional shop machinery and tools, including two traveling 
cranes, Sacramento, Cal., $460,000 (100). Improvement in drainage 
and installation of additional culverts and one 5-span bridge in cloud- 
burst territory, Pilot, Utah to Wendover, and replacement of bridges, 
trestles and culverts with permanent structures at various locations, Oak- 
land, Cal. to Salt Lake City, Utah, $196,000 (100). 


Wheeling and Lake Erie 


Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of lines in 
Muskingum conservancy district reservoir work, Bolivar, 
rodsville, 14.61 miles; at Beach City, Ohio, 1.19 miles; 
Ohio to Barrs Mills, 8.14 miles (100). 


connection with 
Ohio to Sher- 
Beach City, 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 
Connection 
Senneterre, Que., to Rouyn, 

Grade Crossing Elimination: 
Albert, Sask. 


Subways: Mann avenue, Ottawa, Ont. Notre Dame street, 
Que., St. Marguerite street, Montreal, Que., 18th street, 
Ont., Victoria Park avenue, Danforth, Ont. (Toronto). 


Grade Separation Structures: 


First Track: 
miles. 


to Vancouver yard, Vancouver, 0.50 


100.61 miles. 


Overcrossings: 


» a 


Central avenue, Prince 


Montreal, 
New Toronto, 


Reconstruction of Existing 
street, Montreal, Que. 


Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of St. 
and construction of engine facilities, subways, etc., Fredericton, N. 
Improving Victoria bridge highway floor, Montreal, Que. Ramp approach 
to First avenue bridge over railway tracks and Glen Drive, Vancouver, 
B. C. Reconstruction of bridge over Sundance Creek, Brule, Alta. New 
station, Saskatoon, Sask. Reconstruction of .bridge over Kyax River. 
Skeena subdivision, B. C. 


D’Argenson 


John River bridge 
B. 


Canadian Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Ste. Therese, Que., $53,600 
(100). Elders Mills, Ont., $34,000 (100). James street, Winnipeg, 
Man., $99,800 (100). Neptune, S. D., $3,000 (100). 


Relocation of Highway: Berthier- Pointe du Lac, Que. 
pleted in 1939). Morse and Herbert, Sask., $38,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Renovating and remodeling work to pro- 
vide modern bedrooms with bathrooms, and some new sample nl sone 
Royal Alexandra hotel, Winnipeg, Man., $140,000 (100). Line diversion, 
Downie, B. C., $300,000 (100). 


(to be com- 


Quebec Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Highway bridge approxi 
mately one mile south of Lennoxville, P. QO., on Highway No. 5, including 
bridge over Massawippi river, $96,000 (90). 

Revision of alinement to permit construction of subway, 
division, Ascot, P. Q., $21,652 (100). Diversion of 
modate Highway No. 1, Ascot, P. Q., $37,025 (100). 


Quebec sub- 
alinement to accom- 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


National of Mexico 


Important Work Undertaken: New station and station grounds, San 
Luis Potosi, $207,000 (25) (Work suspended.) New engine- 
house and extension of 30 stalls, San Luis Potosi, S.L.P., $180,000 (15). 
Reconstruction of bridge over Moralillo River, Km. L-666, Tampico, 
$160,000 (100). Construction of nine truss spans over Rid San Pedro, 
Km. <A-1521, $180,000 (100). Extension of shop and installation of 
modern machinery, Aguascalientes, $425,000 (100). 


New Line Construction in Mexico 


Ixcaquixtla to Chacahua, $6,337,197, 119 km. (Completed). Puerto, 
Mexico to Campeche, 780 km., survey completed, grading completed for 
320 km., 174 km. of track laid, $32;502,141. Caltzonzin-Apatzingan- 
Zihuatanejo, $18,339,077, grading completed, five bridges completed, track 


Penasco, 172 km., 
$5,962,998, 


Brotantes-Punta 
104 km., 


laid, 79 km. Fuentes 


pleted, 


survey 


grading completed, 





Locomotives Ordered in 1938 


Total of 228 is 62 per cent of 1937's volume; 36 steam, 163 Diesel 
and 29 electric; export and Canada down 


By William H. Schmidt 


Associate Editor 


HE total of 228 locomotives ordered in the United 
States for domestic service during 1938 is but 
62 per cent of the number of motive power units 
ordered in 1937 and 43 per cent of those in 1936. It 
should be noted, however, that it constitutes less of an 
absolute decline from the 1937 total than the latter does 
from the 1936 total, which gives basis for the belief that 
while the slackening of the motive power market which 
became apparent in the middle of 1937 has continued 
through 1938, the rate of the decline in volume is easing 
up.to some degree. Again, 1938’s volume is found to be 
substantially in excess of each of the years 1931 to 1935, 
inclusive, in spite of the fact that railroad earnings dur- 
ing 1938 were far less satisfactory on the whole than 
during these so-called depression years. 
The 1938 total is made up of 36 steam locomotives, 29 
electric locomotives and 163 locomotives of Diesel-elec- 
tric, gasoline-mechanical and other types. The 1937 





Table I—Locomotive Orders in 1938 





For service in the United States ........ccecescccccccccscccceces 228 
For export to Other coumtries 2.11... cccsceseccesecccseseseseress 24 
For service in Canada and exports from Canada ...............+- 35 

CNN RUNNIN sae a rah wratcitg«ass kin 7a 2 seca coc anmlciaraia win anamcermaien ard eo eee 287 








locomotive list comprised 176 steam, 36 electric and 156 
Diesel and gasoline powered units. As has been the pol- 
icy in these columns since 1936, units for streamlined 
trains which are power units exclusively and classed as 
non-revenue are listed and included in the locomotive 
totals. Power cars are tabulated as rail-motor cars, 
appearing under passenger cars. 

The New York Central purchased the largest number 
of locomotives during the year, namely, 29 Diesel-electric 
switchers. The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific is “run- 
ner-up” with a total of 27 locomotives, all Diesel-electric 
switchers, while the Pennsylvania is third with orders 
for 1 experimental steam locomotive and 24 electric units, 
or 25 locomotives in all. The largest steam motive power 
order was placed by the Norfolk & Western, which pur- 
chased 10 locomotives. 





During the year foreign buyers placed orders in the 
United States for a total of 24 locomotives—13 steam, 6 
electric and 5 Diesel-electric. While this total is sub- 
stantially less than the 56 units so ordered during 1937, 
it does exceed the volume of each of the years 1932 to 
1936, inclusive. 

Canadian locomotive builders received orders during 








Table II—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 


Domestic OrpERS ONLY 


Loco- co- 
Year motives Year motives 
PE ee ee eee 4,340 ERTS Peep ee 1,182 
| Sit REE EERE St 4,665 TQ09 ecole crs 3°35 
DN oie ccaeearemateem esta 3,283 3 Ree 3.787 
oo Se eae ee 2,538 ‘|S eres 850 
OC ede er a teat 6,265 | Se 
SOs sin ne Sw beeeeaenres 5,642 | eae 7 
OE os crate in haveteterene wien 3,482 5 ee 

DoMESTIC AND FOREIGN 

Year Domestic Canadian U. S. Export I 
Es bce caiciesentae 1,612 850 62 
_, ERE Re oer rer 2,910 2,983 S 
| SE ear een 2,704 sere 3,438 6,14 
ee 2,593 209 2,086 4,888 
| SE. See 214 58 898 7 
ich das ig stots tower 1,998 189 718 
PE Hc cde nance ances 239 35 546 82 
WO oa tdiee-a008 Graig eas 2,600 68 131 7° 
RRs esa teigiheaia earere a 1,944 82 116 42 
Dis vase kict Geek Oe 1,413 71 142 2¢ 
er eee 1,055 10 209 7 4 
eee 1,301 61 180 2 
PS cele ares otra Shlaalees 734 58 54 4¢ 
Oo are 603 98 27 728 
Pe cidirswinkies Seeeen 1,212 77 106 
BN xi ivininves a Saleen 440 95 20 555 
RE 6c slo's eave iaww's dis 176 2 28 0¢€ 
ak bear nain nde 12 1 (Export) 14 
Ser eee 42 7 4! 
IE 625. oe. 5: Satara ama a 183 17 Of 
Da ob wit wre oeruies a 87* 27 1 iu 
PU ccewiscaaradceryneiehoaere 533 1 22 56 
SS ee AR 368 57 (Inc. Exp.) 56 421 
Pere ork eegiaiw are waa eiaiinweis 228 35 24 287 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under ‘‘Domestic.”’ 
* Revised to include locomotives for articulated or partially 
trains, 





the year for 35 locomotives, all steam, which is a total 
substantially higher than for any of the years 1931 to 
1936, inclusive, but less than the Canadian 


for 1937. 


Locomotives built during 1938 for domestic service in 


volume 
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the United States as distinguished from those ordered, 
totaled 272, of which 132 were steam, 37 electric and 
103 Diesel-electric and others. This number is about 
52 per cent of the 1937 total of 526, but is substantiaily 





Table I1]—Locomotives Built in 1938 


United States Canada Total 
DOES pactcencvssececoeecoures 272 46 318 
FPOTSIEE ce cecceeceteccersscoecens 28 0 28 
TO.  ceducecicsouceeancesers 300 46 346 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
arr 866 309 =1,175 ot) eee 4,561 771 5,332 
See 865 386 1,251 Pe 1,962 273 2,235 
, ae 1,321 554 1,875 a 1,250 835 2,085 
Se nceseee 1,961 514 2,475 , eee 2,708 1,367 4,075 
1900....... 2,648 505 3,153 a 2,585 2,861 5,446 
.. Seer +e news 3,384 Ds scKee 3,668 2,807 6,475 
ere eens 4,070 a See 1,110 3,272 
a ee nore 5,152 .., 2,022 1,650 3,672 
eee ine ones 3,441 > )l = 1,185 638 1,823 
ween 4,896 595 5,491 ae 1,303 231 1,534 
 , Oe 6,232 720 6,952 a Pe 3,505 280 3,785 
Pe vevene 6,564 798 7 362 sg Ce 1,810 226 2,036 
a 1,886 456 2,342 ee 994 291 1,285 
ne 2,596 291 2,887 a 1,585 185 1,770 
gd eee 4,441 314 4,755 ag See 1,009 167 1,176 
BOSS vescae 4 3,143 387 3,530 ere 63 111 747 
oo) 4,403 512 4,915 





* Includes Canadian output. ; aos F 
+ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. 








United States Canada 

Hn —~ A ~ Grand 

Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 

) See 926 139 1,065 96 96 1,161 
ae 972 51 1,023 111 111 1,134 
. a 181 17 198 24 — 24 222 
Tn aceuws 102 18 120 2 1 3 123 
ee 57 6 63 “a os = 63 
we eecces 91 19 110 oe “ oe 110 
aa 184 17 201 4 oe 4 205 
| 157 22 179 23 ee 23 202 
De wenewe 526 44 570 43 2 45 615 
SOO venus 272 28 300 46 wa 46 346 





in excess of 1936’s 157 locomotives. Locomotives built 
for export totaled 28—20 steam, 7 electric and 1 Diesel- 
electric, as compared with a total of 44 for 1937. Can- 
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adian builders produced a total of 46 locomotives—all 
steam—which is 1 unit in excess of the 1937 total and 
just double the 1936 volume. 

The distinction between locomotives ordered and the 
number built is important to an understanding of these 
statistics. A locomotive is under construction for sev- 
eral months and thus locomotive production figures for 
any year naturally include some units which were or- 
dered during the closing months of the year previous 
to that under review. It is this overlap from year to 
year that results in a total production figure differ- 
ent from the total ordered. Also, while the factor has 
been unimportant in recent years, it should nevertheless 
again be pointed out, to those comparing the more re- 
cent with the more remote years listed in the accom- 
panying tabulation, that modern locomotives are far 
more powerful and far more costly than those of the 
days when yearly orders totaled thousands. 

The Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads reports monthly totals of locomotive in- 
stallations and retirements. These figures do not agree 
with the Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or 
built, because the Car Service Division total covers only 
Class I carriers, whereas the Railway Age figures cover 
all carriers, and also industrial users. 

The details in the appended list of locomotive orders 
were supplied by railways and other purchasers in re- 
sponse to inquiries from the Railway Age. They were 
checked against similar lists furnished through the co- 
operation of the builders, and amplified by reference to 
the weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies col- 
umn of the Railway Age. The Railway Age does not 
desire to make any claims as to the scientifically statisti- 
cal accuracy of the tables, or totals drawn from them. 
However, the real purpose of the statistics is to allow 
comparisons of the year’s business with that of other 
years, which purpose it is believed they serve with entire 
adequacy. 








Steam Locomotive Orders in 1938 


For Service in the United States 


; , Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Chesapeake & Ohio............. 14* ED kcaxte 8286©=- Sunken 06 Meeees OC eeeewr,  jj|§§. Gameens 1938 Compz Shops 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & ee eee 
errr ee 6 4-6-4 Pass. 415,000 50,300 231% x 30 April Aug.-Sept. American 
Grand Trunk Western.......... 6 4-8-4 Pass. 382,700 52,457 24 x 30 January July-Aug. Lima 
Great Western Sugar Co......... 2 0-4-0 Sw. 43,000 9,650 11 x 16 June July Davenport-Besler 
Norfolk & Western............. 10 2-8-8-2 Freight tonite  <Sewaea> “dediears December ___.......... Company Shops 
Norfolk Southern..............- 5 2-8-4 Freight 330,000 71,500f 2314 x 30 February  ...... Baldwin 
NS Saccannccerscewss 1 6-4-4-6 Pass. (Experimental) ...... March December Company Shops 
; 25* Tenders .. eoee eee ees = wee e ee tee eee October 1939 Company Shops 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.......... 5 2-8-4 Freight 407,500 64,135 25 x 34 September December American 
White Pass & Yukon Route..... 1 2-8-2 Freight 145,000 25,200 17 x 22 November _........... Baldwin 
Export 
: ; Tractive Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Chilean State Railways......... 7 4-8-2 Frt. & Sw. 229,000 37,500 141% x 28 March July Baldwin 
Ferro. Del N. Sec. Seg. (Colombia) 2 4-8-2 Pass. 180,000 30,500 19 x 22 February June Baldwin 
E. de F. Sorocabana (Brazil) .... 4 410-2. cee 237,000 44,600 1744 x 22 & 24 November. ........ American 
(3 cyl.) 
Canada 
: . - Tractive : Date of Date of 
Purchaser No Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Canadian Pacific. ......seeseees 15 4-6-2 Pass. & Fr. 321,000 45,250 22x 30 March December Canadian 
5 4-6-4 Pass. 64,000 57,250 22x 30 March August Montreal 
5 4-6-4 Pass. 354,000 45,250 22 x 30 March August Montreal 
10 2-10-4 Pass. 447,000 89,200t 25x 32 April December Montreal 
* Not included in totals. 
t+ Tractive force including booster. 
Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 
. Builder 
‘ Wheel . : Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equip- 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery ment—Locomotive 
Koppers Coal Co....... Cbaet eed eReeenes ° 2 B Sw. 42,235 300 July September West.-Baldwin 
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Purchaser 


PIII 4 Sah oa cca uaakiédeceaes 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R....... 


Purchaser 


International Nickel Co................. 
ee eee 


Woodward Iron Company............... 


RAILWAY 


Weight 
460,000 
460,000 

80,000 

44,475 

34,575 


Export 


Wheel 
arrange- 

ment Service 
2-C+C-2 Pass. 
2-C+C-2 Pass. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
B Sw. 
Wheel 

arrangement Service 

B+B Freight 
2-C+C-2 Pass. 


Weight 
200,000 
370,000 


Horse- 

power 
4,620 
4,620 
190 
300 
260 


Horse- 
power 


4,100 


Date of 
order 
June 
June 
June 
February 
April 


Date of 
order 


January 
October 


Date of 

delivery 
April, '39 
April, '39 
Feb., '39 
August 
June 


Date of 
delivery 
May 






Builder 
Electrical Equip- 


ment—Locomotive 
G. E.-Co. Sh. 
West.-Co. Sh 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co. 
West.-Baldwin 
West.-Baldwin 


Builder 
Electrical Equip- 
ment—Locomotive 
General Electri 
General Electri 


Diesel-Electric, Gas-Electric and Other Internal-Combustion Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 


Purchaser 
American Rolling Mill Co,........ 
Ash Grove Lime & Port. vieoemee Co. 
Boston & Maine.. 


Z 
° 


NON FE KEP HNWOAONK PARR Wr hNe 


Caterpillar Tractor Co............ 
Central of New Jersey........... 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 1 


CO II oe a6 oi i cetienewens 
General Wiectric Ca........... 20505 
Grand Trunk Western........... 
ree 1 


Green Bay & Western............ 
Inland Steel Company........... 
Kansas City Terminal........... 


Lehigh Portland Cement Co....... 
ere 


ae 
Manitou & Pikes Peak........... 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.......... 


Missouri Portland Cement Co..... 
Muncie & Western.............. 
ee eee 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 1 
Portland Terminal............... 


Seaboard Air Line............... 


Seatrains Lines, Inc 
Southwest Missouri.............. 
ON loc. c's <.ss6is.¢000 03-5 
VS eee 
Warrior River Terminal Co....... 


— 
Ne WT ROO ROAR RRR RR Re Nr em UN re rr 
++ 





tEach of two units. 


Purchaser No. 


Chiriqui Land Co. (Panama)...... 1 
SurrinaamscheB.M.,(DutchGuiana) 4 








Pacific 





Wheel 
arrange- 
ment 


WWW WW WWW Bw 


io Dood Boche ook BookeBoohe boohoo bocko book de hh Deck e 


PRP mM EE POy 


COW Wwe wR 


: OOP PPO PPP DOPRO Ew 


Wheel 
arrange- 
ment 


Service Type 


Sw. Gas. 

Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Gasoline 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel- Mec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Gas.-Mech. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Gas.-Mech. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel 

Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas.-Mech. 
Freight Diesel-Elec. 
Pass. Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 
20,000 
46,000 

200,000 

200,000 
60,000 

210,000 


308,495 
298,960 

60,000 
142,000 


Export 


Service Type 


ace Diesel-Elec. 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 


Weight 


36,000 


Horse- 
power 
100 
150 
600 
600 
250 
720 


Horse- 

power 
300 
114 


Date of 
order 
July 
October 
February 
June 
April 
April 
December 
December 
Dec. '37 
Dec. '37 


February 
February 
August 
November 
Sept., '37 
April 
November 
November 


November 
November 
May 
April 
June 
June 
August 
October 
December 
January 
November 
February 
ay 
May 
September 
March 
February 
October 
October 
October 
January 
February 
Nov., '37 
December 
December 
December 
May-Oct. 
May 
July 
April 
April 
December 
March 
October 


Date of 
order 


July 
February 


Date of 
delivery 
September 
December 

August 
July 
May 
penensenti 
January 
January 
July 
August 
March 
March 
November 
Jan., '39 
February 


1939 

1939 
October 
August 
December 
December 
September 
May 


September 
November 
December 

March 


September 
April 
May 
Jan., '39 
Apr., '39 
Feb., '39 
Mar.-June 
une 
ebruary 


Nov.-Jaa., '39 
Nov.-Dec. 


Date of 
delivery 


April 


CANADIAN 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive —_ ler- 

Engine Buil« 
Midwest-Hercules 


G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-American 
Electro-Motive 
Plymouth 


G. E.-D. B.-Cater 
Electro- Motive 
West.-American 


G. E.-American 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
Electro- Motive 
West.-D. B.-Cater. 
West.-G. M. 
G. E.-Buda 
G. E.-Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
lag pay emi 
E.-American 
Plymouth Cooper Bess. 
G. E.-American 
West.-Electro- Motive 
G. E.-Cummins 
G. E.-Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Electro-Motive 
3. E.-Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Electro- Motive 
G. E.-Electro-Motive 
G. E.-Electro-Motive 
Plymouth-LeRoi 
G. E.-G. M. 
G. E.-Elec. Motive 
G. E.-Elec. Motive 
G. E.-Elec. Motive 
G. E.-Elec. Motive 
D. B.-LeRoi 
West.-D. B.-LeRoi 
Electro-Motive 
Electro-Motive 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
G. E.-American 
Midwest-Cummins 
Electro- Motive 
West.-Baldwin 
G. E.-Fairbanks, M 
Electro-Motive 
Electro- Motive 
G. E.-American 
Plymouth 
Whitcomb 
Electro-Motive 
West.-American 
West.-American 


Builder 
Electrical Equipment- 
Locomotive Builder- 

Engine Builder 
G. E.-American 
West.-Whit.-Cummins 





PACIFIC 





Type Passenger Locomotive Built for the Canadian Pacific By the Canadian Locomotive Company, Ltd. 





Freight Cars Ordered in 1938 


Domestic orders for 16,539 units is a substantial 
decline; number of purchasers small; 
Canada holds up well 


By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


TOTAL of 16,539 freight cars was ordered in the 
A United States for domestic service during 1938. 
This volume is about 31 per cent of the 52,738 
cars ordered in 1937 and 24 per cent of the 67,544 
ordered in 1936. It is smaller than the freight car totals 
for any year since 1900, except 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
The market in the freight car field this year was 
marked especially by a severe decline in the number of 
companies making purchases, only 56 concerns being re- 
ported as having placed orders, of which 22 are oper- 
ating railroads. Orders placed by the Southern for a 
total of 8,188 freight cars contributed much to 1938's 
total, being almost as great as the number of cars pur- 
chased by all the other roads, transportation companies 
and industries lumped together. Other large purchasers 
were the Norfolk & Western, and the Illinois Central, 


Table I—Freight Car Orders in 1938 


a Se > ee Ce PO. cvedeepesecbbcveredeanecenwes 16,539 
gE SE rene ee er ea ere 4,897 
For export to other countries (incl. Canadian-built) ............ 447 

Pr ME undvagevead aekedass dosdn eu aiabaebwanenestamacw 21,883 





which placed orders for 2,135 and 2,100 cars, respec- 
tively. 

Of the total volume of cars ordered, 2,029, or 12 per 
cent, were requisitioned from railroad company shops. 
Thus outside builders received a greater proportion of 
the total orders this year than in either 1937 or 1936, 
when company shops received 28 and 20 per cent of the 
total number of cars, respectively. 

The total of 442 cars sold in foreign trade by Amer- 
ican builders during 1938 constitutes a severe decline in 
volume from the 1,369 so ordered in 1937, but does com- 
pare favorably with the 526 ordered in 1936, which was 
deemed a comparatively “good” year in the domestic 
freight car field. 

Canadian builders, relatively speaking, enjoyed a fair 
business in 1938, and their records show far less decline 


from previous years. They received orders during 1938 
for a total of 4,902 cars, of which 5 were for export. 
This total compares with a total of 7,397 cars ordered 
in 1937 and but 271 in 1936, and, with the exception of 
1937, is the highest volume of any year since 1929. 





Table II—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 


Domestic ORDERS 


Freight Freight 
Year cars Year cars 
ee 193,439 EE sulaice taro 0036-15.-6:d ne ere oe 62,669 
EE opine Gwe a hese ae eran 195,248 reer eer ee 189,360 
Sir cor 108,936 RAC ree rr 141,024 
Prana ere 136,561 1911 rea ee: kf 
Bee eer 341,315  » iA eer pe 
ener re 310,315 PPE Oe er re 146,732 
SNe en yee ye 151,711 OS eee 80,264 

DoMESTIC AND FoREIGN 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
Re eee eee re 109,792 2 oie es 18,222 128,014 
EATS Sat eer es i . 7 ie 35,314 205,368 
SS ee rire rare | Pere 53,191 132,558 
Dt stidcextnxedranneeat 114,113 9.657 53,547 177,317 
RE rae 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
SE cbs Aeakae keen es 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
BE fa bee wine acainaea aes Oe 23,346 30 4,982 28,358 
SE Gis cpa wadiden eee maces 180,154 746 1,072 181,972 
BD grado <9:Sew lean orc 94,471 8,685 396 103,552 
BUY ihicckive ute bess e et aaa 143,728 1,867 4,017 149,612 
ED aa seewwewbharceneu aa 92,816 642 2,138 95,596 
DN ae ead eelnwuaree a 67,029 1,495 1,97 70,495 
SEE *h.§ we Sadie Kalen aid .ala oad 72,006 2,133 646 74,785 
SED @:8%.4-oiw ean ee aemS 51,200 8,901 2.530 62,631 
IT Git aid aceon aie tira a carter 111,218 9,899 3,023 124,140 
SD cavkiwad ake eesikecns 46,360 1.936 1.200 49,496 
DE ar hee Rik whe PaeR eae A 10,880 3,807 151 14,838 
DE tae nota soe Rareie earache 1,968 501 77 2,546 
BEE cite a cladbiochiacors ak ais 1,685 75 132 1.892 
ee ear ange 24,611 12 1,323 25,946 
RE re 18,699 2,421 110 21,230 
,, BEER ene oet 67,544 27 526 68,341 
EE sect. Co vcw eons wich @ lanai 52,738 7,397 1,369 61.504 
MONEE aid ote Nacewc ae eaed 16,539 4,902 442 21,883 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included in ‘‘Domestic.” 





Freight cars built in the United States during 1938 
for domestic service, as distinguished from cars ordered, 
totaled 17,473, as compared with 75,003 completed in 
1937. For export, American builders produced 549 cars 
during the year, as compared with 1,121 in 1937. Ca- 
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nadian plants turned out 5,115 cars, of which 5 were for 
export, as compared with 6,595 in 1937. With the ex- 
ception of the latter year, the Canadian 1938 volume 
exceeds that of each year since 1930. 

The foregoing production figures should not be con- 
fused with the totals of orders placed. Nor are they 
comparable with the figures on the number of cars in- 
stalled as reported in statistics issued by the Association 
of American Railroads. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders for new freight cars, or those having new bodies, 
placed during 1938 by railroads and industrial concerns ; 
also those placed in Canada and for export. The list of 
orders was compiled from information furnished to the 
Railway Age by the railroads, private car lines, and 
other purchasers of cars, in response to requests for this 





Table III—Freight Cars Built in 1938 

















RAILWAY AGE 





83 
United States Canadian 

Fy ~ a —~ Grand 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total tal 
ee 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 18 
a 60,955 14,480 a Zire Selaee bone ices 
tr 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 745 9,149 55,853 
1922 66,289 1,126 67,415 458 100 558 67,973 
| 175,748 2408 WSIG6 nce pak = 
bo 113,761 1,141 114,902 1,721 1,721 116 3 
| 105,935 cf ke er eee 
i 88,862 yee | 91,633 1,645 1,645 ) 78 
RD os va'a fark 63,390 1,087 64,477 2,851 2,851 67,328 
1928. 46,060 938 46,998 5,158 5,158 52,156 
oS 82,240 3,168 85,408 8,557 8,557 3,965 
LS Are 75,188 1,909 77,097 6,923 6,923 84,020 
| 13,205 409 13,614 4,633 Skee 4,63 18,247 
ys 3,254 82 a ee ae 5 Aes 3.336 
) rs 2,160 151 aac 550 550 ) 861 
Se, ee 25,176 151 See. ats, ake. goes 25,327 
LS ae 6,933 888 - at 82 801 801 8,622 
ee 45,822 493 46,3 iS 1,800 ies 1,800 48,115 
nan 75,003 112) 76,124 6,595 aia 6,595 82,719 
ae 17,473 549 18,022 5,110 5 5,215 23,137 


*TIncludes Canadian output. : : 
+ Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops 





information. The data thus furnished were then checked 
against lists of orders supplied by the car builders, and 














United States Canada Total . . 

; “ m amplified accordingly, and also against the weekly re- 
ME 0 oa gas ee a ESN ees 17,473 5,110 22,583 > a Soa a 
Foreign ..-...csesccreseeserecceucees 549 5 554 ports of orders appearing in the Equipment and Supplies 

WUE cccnnts eesneen aceukes 18,022 5,115 23,137 column of the Railway Age. The production figures 
Comiaaen ween Cems Vatiin were secured in response to requests to the car builders 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total for this information. As in former years, the Railway 
1899...117,982 1,904 119,886 1906*..236,451 7,219 240,503 ; ; ; a4 dailway Car 
1900. ..113,070 27561 115,631 1907", 1280216 9'429 284188 ©49¢ is especially indebted to the American Railway Cai 
1901...132,591 4,359 136,950 1908°.. 75,344 1,211 76,555 Institute for its assistance in making available reports 
2. ..< 86h 77 ya 2.5 oe J A 3,57 . * . . . 
1003..1183195 1.613 132°801 1910*. 176374 4/571 180/945 | Of the companies affiliated with that organization. 
1904... 60,955 1,995 60,806 1911*.. 68,961 3,200 72,161 , j 1 7 imistic = 
1905*. 162,701 5/305 165,155 wit MEN? Git inane .. Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic to be 
- ape lieve that the lists can include all the orders placed or 
United States Canadian : ; : 
, —  & 7 -_ that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
ines mic ee, Total «=o metic «can Total ‘sui’ However, it is believed that such omissions s* occur will 
ee 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 22,017 207,684 be found to be small and unimportant, and will not viti- 
9 97,62 2 8,0 Be re 5453 345 J 
oo 38.936 11,916 70°14 1738 2,212 3970 e112 ate the value of ae — particularly My ith respe iL to 
1996... 02. 111,516 17,905 129,421 ..... ee. 5,580 135,001 O after ¢ s 
re 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 11,758 151,401 . mparisons with eres sees, W hic after a i 
1998....5.. 67,063 40.981 108,044 14.704 1,960 16,664 124.708 the primary purpose of the compilations. 
Freight Car Orders in 1938 
For Service in the United States 
: Length Date of Date of 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Bangor & Aroostook............. 500 D.S. Box 80,000 40 5 Steel 47,000 March September Magor 
115 Hopper 140,000 40 8 Steel 48,000 March July Bethlehem 
50 Rack 100,000 48 6 Steel 48,800 March July Greenville 
Bessemer & Lake Erie........... 100 +=Flat 100,000 50 0 Steel 44,700 November Jan., '39 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Box 100,000 pee er eo August August Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 7 Air Dump J aan ee ee eee [roost Austin-Western 
Board of Trans. New York City.. 4 Flat 60,000 44 714 St. Underframe 38,000 ee St. Louis Car Ce 
Canfield Tank Line Co.... 4 Tank 80,000 eer Steel 37,700 January March General American 
Champion Paper & Fiber Co.. 2 Tank 8,000g 36 3 Steel 43,500 May July Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Chesapeake & Ohio.............. 25 Cov. Hopper 140,000 29 3 Steel 52,100 January May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy . 100§ Ballast 100,000 33 4% Steel 46,100 January May Amer. Car & Fdy 
Chicago Great Western... . 50 D.S. Box 100,000 40 6 Alloy Steel 36,000 June July Pullman-Standard 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific. . 35 Gondola 140,000 48 6 Steel Frame 53,000 February April Company Shops 
ou 469 ‘Jat 7 100,000 52 6 Steel 45,700 June December Company Shops 
Cities Service Oil Co............. 1 Tank MEE? Gucvise: widvlehuthe arms! aed July October General American 
Columbian Gasoline Corp......... 17. Cov. Hopper 80,000 45 10% Steel 49,300 August October Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cons. Chem. Industries Inc....... 2 Tank 7,000g 32 3 Steel 42,680 March April Amer. Car & Fdy 
2 Tank 7,000g 32 3 Steel 42,680 June July Amer. Car & Fdy. 
ee ET TTT 20 Ore 140,000 19 11 Steel 40,200 October December Bethlehem 
Detroit-Edison Co. . 6 Gondola (Bod.) 130,000 35 0 Steel 45,800 April June Haffner-Thrall 
Dow Chemical Co............... 2 Tank 8,000¢g 36 334 Steel 56,630 January April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp.. 12 Tank 3,000g 26 934 Steel 53,000 1938 July-Sept. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
6 Tank 6,000g 30 6% Steel 65,000 1938 July Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Fleischmann Lo, -apamaaa Co.. 6 Tank 100,000 a, ahs Wood Task i ....-. 1938 1938 Company Shops 
Hercules Powder Co.. 3 Tank 6,000g .... Steel 53,000 April June General-American 
1 Tank oe Alum. Tank 45,000 November December General-American 
Huber, Inc., 5. M.. 4 Cov. Hopper 80,000 45 101% Steel 49,400 July October Amer. Car & Fdy 
Illinois Central SERS ees ap eet on ie 1000" D.S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 46,600 September December Amer. Car & Fdy. 
10004 Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 46,600 November Apr., '39 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
100 Flat (Bed) ........ ak. tele —oelivnuchoteaiee: seen November __............. Company Shops 
Kansas City Southern.. 20 Pulpwood 140,000 ae Steel 54,600 January March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Kennecott Cop. Corp. (Nev.C.C.C.) 30 Air Dump 100,000 31 Alloy Steel 67,000 October Jan., 39 Austin-Western 
L 12. Air Dump 100,000 31 0O Alloy Steel 67,000 November Feb., '39 Austin-Western 
es | ee 100 Gondola 140,000 50 6 Steel 53,706 November Dec.-Jan., 39 Pressed Steel 
ohigh & New a. Silk acuarrates 50 Cov. Hopper 140,000 26 3% Steel 54,100 July September Amer. Car & Fdy. 
pa Star Gasoline Co.. 2 Tank 00,000 38 1 Steel 63,900 September November Amer. Car & Fdy 
ey ana & Arkansas............ 255 Pulpwood 140,000 ee Steel 55,000 December May, '39 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
wee Son J Alkali Wks.. 3 ‘Ins. Box 100,000 40 1% Steel 69,520 January April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
MEOOUP HE ACIIC. goose so cee ve eee 100 + Flat 100,000 45 0O Steel 46,000 April October Company Shops 
M 215 Stock 80,000 40 1% St. Underframe 43,000 November December Company Shops 
Moen eee. eae ae 9 Air Dump 100,000 34 0 Steel 71,000 July October Pressed Steel 
onsanto Chemical Co.. 1 Tank 8,000g 36 334 Steel 44,240 March April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3. Tank 8,000g 36 334 Steel 44,240 September September Amer. Car & Fdy 
1 Tank 8,000¢ .... Steel 44,240 March May General American 
3. Tank 8,000g Steel 44,240 September September General American 
1 Tank 6,000g Steel 44,240 October December General American 
2 Tank 8,000g Steel 44,240 May July General Americar 
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Purchaser 


Morrison-Knudsen Co............ 
Niagara Smelting Corp........... 


Norfolk & Western.............. 


PIN 5 cc cuca cee usaieeus 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co........ 


Phillips Petroleum Co. . teieeka 
Pittsburgh Plate yt Co. areal 
Royster Guano Co., F. i 


St. Louis-San Francisco.......... 


ee 


ere 
Shippers’ Car Line............... 


Solvay Process Co... .....ccccscee 
Southern Acid & * anne 
Southern Alkali Co..... 

Southern Rally 


United States Navy Dept......... 


ee 
United States War Dept.......... 
re 
Wheeling & Lake Erie........... 
White Pass & Yukon Route...... 


§Incorrectly reported in 1937 as built in railroad company’s shops. 


"Leased. 


Purchaser 


Banco Nac. Obr. de Eomento Ind. 
EER SS a es 
Brazilian Portland meet qaibewes 
Chile Exploration Co............. 
Ferroc, Elec. Pac. (Costa Rico) . 
Manila Railroad Company....... 
Mitsui & Co., Ltd. (Manchukuo).. 


O'Okiep Copper Co., Ltd. (S. Africa) 
Paulista Ry. (Brazil)............. 


United Fruit Co. (Guatemala).... 


Purchaser 
British American Oil Co.......... 


Canadian General Transit Co..... 
Canadian National.............. 


Canadian Pacific 


International Nickel Co.......... 
Steel Co. of Canada............. 


Purchaser 
Trinidad Government............ 


— 


eh 


Class 
Air Dump 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Box 
Cov. H 

ov. Hopper 

Gondola 
Well 
Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
M. U. Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Box 
Box 
Caboose 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Box 
Box 
Furniture 
M. T. Gon. 


Air Dump 
Air Dump 
Tank 


Class 


Tank 
Tank 
Ins. Tank 
Ins. Tank 


Stone 
Refrigerator 


Ore 
Gondola 


Class 
Flat 


Capacity 
100,000 
,000 
32,000 
110,600 
110,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 


80,000 
4,000g 
8,000g 

100,000 
100,000 


100,000 
60,000 
10,000g 
10,000g 


Capacity 


60,000 
20,000 
140,000 
66,120 


Capacity 
10,000g 
6,000g 
6,000g 


160,000 
100,000 


RAILWAY AGE 
Length 

Ft. In. Construction 
34 2 Steel 

a ieie Steel 
rey: Steel 

40 0 Steel 

50 0 Steel 
ee Steel 

52 0 Steel 

Si 7 Steel 

44 0 Steel 

33 10 Steel 

28 7% Steel 

42 7% Steel 

41 5% Steel 

49 6 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

29 O Steel Frame 
36 3% Steel 

35 10 Steel 

42 7% Steel 

34 2 Steel 

42 7% Steel 

40 5 Steel 

30 2 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

50 6 Steel 

65 0 Steel 

41 9 Steel 

40 6 Steel Frame 
50 0 St. Underframe 
41 6 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

41 9 Steel 

40 6 Steel Frame 
28 73% tee 

37 3% Aluminum 
ne wie Steel 

sce Aina Steel 

40 0 St. Underframe 
30 0 Steel 

36 3% Steel 

40 6 Steel 

33 0 Steel 

39 3% Steel 

36 3% Steel 

36 3% Steel 

Steel 
Export 

Length 

Ft. In. Construction 
38 6 Steel 

16 5 Steel 

33 3 Steel 

35 11 Steel 

37 6 Steel 

37 6 Steel 

36 9 Steel 

36 9 Steel 

39 (0 Steel 

Canada 

Length 

Ft. In. Construction 
33 7% Steel 

33 3 Steel 

33 3 Steel 
ae Steel 

33 (=O Steel 

40 6 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

a 63 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

40 6 Steel 

40 4% Steel 

48 6% Steel 

33 0 Steel 

23 9 Steel 

46 0 Steel 

39 7% Composite 
39 4% St. Underframe 
23 2 Steel 

48 6 Steel 


Weight 


46,300 
43,000 
41,600 
35,500 


Weight 


32,040 
11,760 


Weight 


42, 900 
51,400 
38,800 
40,900 


48, 000 


Canada — Export 


Length 


Capacity 
100,000 


Ft. 


36 


In. 
0 


Construction 


eee ee ee 


Weight 


Date of 
order 
1938 
March 
January 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
June 
June 
June 
April 
July 
October 
April 
April 
June 
November 
November 


June 
September 
January 
March 
October 
October 
October 
August 
September 
August 
May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 

May 
October 
October 
October 
October 
November 
August 


June 
December 
June 
January 
September 


Date of 
order 


September 
Apri 
February 
March 
June 
May 
September 
March 
March 
January 
anuary 
ay 


Date of 
order 


March 
March 
March 
March 
February 
February 
February 
February 
April 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
January 
April 


Date of 
order 


July 
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Date of 
delivery 


May 
February 


November 
November 
November 
July 
September 
December 
May 
April-May 
July 
Dec.-Jan., '39 
Dec.-Jan., '39 
Jan.-Feb 
November 
Feb.-Oct. 
September 
October 
May 
March 
October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
November 
Sept.-Dec. 
Sept.-Nov. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Aug.-Oct. 
Oct.-Nov. 


Jan.-Mar., "39 
Jan.-Mar., '39 


Jan., 39 
December 
Jan., °39 
August 
April 

June 
May 

June 
June 
March 
September 
March 
November 
1938 


1938 


Date of 
delivery 


November 
August 
May 
December 
September 
Oct.-Nov. 
October 
July 

April 
April 
September 


Date of 
delivery 


June-July 
May-August 
Aug.-Sept. 


September 
August 
May 

May 
November 
September 
August 
Feb., °39 
March 
May 


Date of 
delivery 


Builder 
Austin-Western 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
Bethlehem 
Virginia Bridge 
Pressed Steel 
Greenville 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Company Shops 

Company Shops 

Company Shops 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 


Amer. Car. & Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Ralston 
Greenville 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Mount Vernon 
Ralston 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Haffner-Thrall 
Haffner-Thrall 
Magor 

Magor 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Ralston 
Company Shops 


Builder 


Magor 

Magor 
Differential 
Magor 

Pressed Steel 

oe od 

Mago 

Atlas ‘oe & Mfg. 
Atlas Car & Mfg. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Magor 


Builder 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel 
National Steel 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel 
Eastern Car Co. 
Company Shops 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
National Steel 
National Steel 
Eastern Car 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
National ae 
National St 


Builder 
Can. Car & Fdy. 
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Passenger-Train Cars Ordered 


in 1938 


Total of 269 cars purchased is 32 per cent of 1937 volume; 
12 rail-motor cars ordered, Export market remains at zero 


By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


MERICAN car builders received domestic orders 

A for a total of 269 passenger-train cars during 

1938, which is some 32 per cent of the number of 

cars ordered during 1937 and 88 per cent of those in 
1936. 

This total includes all revenue passenger-train cars, in- 





Table I—Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1938 


cluding members of articulated units, except those con- 
taining power plants, which are listed and totaled sep- 
arately as rail-motor cars. Orders were placed during the 
year for 12 units of the latter type, which volume is just 
double the number of rail-motor cars purchased in 1937. 
So-called “cars” placed at the head of streamliners and 
devoted entirely to the housing of power plant facilities 
and classed as non-revenue, are listed under locomotives 
elsewhere in this issue. 

Railroad company shops received orders for 82, or 30 














For service in the United States ......ssseeeeeseeeceecrceneees 269 
For tomy in Porgy tase Ct.t CARN UR RCRD OEM e er EN ee RteCieN eat 24 per cent of the passenger cars ordered. In 1937, com- 
NE I ofc ex Frain ipsa aes Sains ek Gidea ws wm ares Nahas ate a ee 293 oo 
Table II—Orders for Passenger-Train Cars Since 1901 Table IlI—Passenger-Train Cars Built in 1938 
Domestic ORDERS ONLY United States Canada Total 
Passenger Passenger SINN Se ass sarccahs sioere Ste Riese be 264 38 
Year cars Year cars DUE 6.94 a5 6aee Seles een 
A ene aera se taenetr 2,879 ME oii Gte- a tale ack meats terete 4,514 —= 
RP Pr re ere 3,459 I Sik oiacdv a tsieserere eters 3,881 264 38 
> ? 
ee ee ae Comparison with Previous Years 
a Ct ceacaceai 3,289 aici asehedasiok ae Year Domestic Foreign 
MA a Sacipara deans we ora see 3,402 |, one eer nee tee 1,674 Be acarts coke. csatevne sehase eter cracsicate ase 1,201 104 1,305 
err 1,791 FORM cokes cuamesccewels 1,978 CMO inknlct enemies Oabhinawn sumone 1,515 121 1,636 
Ws ic ccia gs ernbwe asteers 1,319 pine i Naelicius tore’ ainrig eae nate aceie Co imiaaacee eases 1,949 106 2,055 
Domestic ann Foren a jaa se ae O07 
Year Domestic Canadian Export Total EG vor 9 we ie 4 bis 9! shat ¥ig Vw einie'e 5) ticsee Ures in these two "14 
Oe ee 2,302 109 2,411 ost a Neri arate a9 Ghats alco aCe pre'ie onasyeonarai ares columns cereal in 2,55 
ME eee ary hae 12 ie I ena natcee sy ee eve NIera ene aa emaratebaretlle ie corre ding 3,167 
1918 een ieee: . oa 22 = ed ae Rareletralanerigtancrh Siteb in omrrela tsa oloereeaitace a er collin 5,457 
Oe 292 347 143 782 LID eee eee eee eee eee eee eens »64 71 1,716 
NN en it we 1,781 275 38 2,094 ys wnsta,accrarenlaestaiciaeareisaiecdirioe care 2,698 151 2,849 
Nc net iat 246 91 155 492 Te RO TTI 4,136 276 4,412 
SSN ees 2,382 87 19 2.488 MM tg cropes Gs arto ascend Saas ohrecebarooeenloteiaints 3,938 308 4.246 
0) Seepage tReet is 2,214 263 6 2'483 I so serait aoaitire avatar a ears sate ane eareheiere 2,822 238 ¢ 
SRR ae 2,554 100 25 2,679 = i 
a eth eel nanin sch 2,191 50 76 2,317 Includes Canadian output. 
1926 Bes nen cag Het aa 1/868 236 58 2162 7 Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company 
AAR rire 1,612 143 48 1,803 4 . 
1928. oes eens 1,930 334 29 2,293 United States Canadian 
co buekbeackcoaeie 2,303 122 33 2,458 ' le ; i mg ee » Gran 
ERR Eras 667 203 15 885 Year Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
rae cea lap ecatinieow me aaleoe se 11 11 21 43 A ae 2,559 220 2,779 517 517 3,296 
lll et = ati 7 sone Rcasenteciore 3,310 56 3,366 325 325 3,691 
oe 6 “ii 403.1916. W732 «70C«'RO2S 37 C839 
aang 91* 16 nd 107* 1917...... 1,924 31 1,955 45 45 2000 
ee 307+ 10 nee 317¢ 1918...... 1,480 92 1,572 1 1 1,57 
ra SE ee ne 829 99 ae 928 3. ee 306 85 391 160 160 55 
__ See ee USE CaS 269 2 arate 293 a aac dab Laed 168 1,440 rack 1.440 
— rn ee 39 «13314364 3 675 
train vised to include 28 body units of articulated or partially-articulated 1922.. 676 144 820 71 1 891 
ins. ; i 1,507 29 1,536 ae ae 1,536 
t Includes 102 body units of articulated or partially-articulated trains. See 2,150 63 2,213 167 167 2,38 
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United States Canadian 
wre 





~ Grand 
Total total 


2.411 
2,571 
1,963 
1,608 
1,436 


——- ” sere s im “ 
Total Domestic Foreign 


2,413 
2,286 
1,835 
1,371 
1,274 


Domestic Foreign 


2,363 50 
,184 102 
785 50 
,356 15 
,254 20 


285 
126 
237 
162 162 
,264 40 1,304 210 eee 210 1,514 
198 21 219 66 wee 66 285 
39 eee 39 eee eee eae 39 
re 6 were wos «a 6 

15 283 

ee 197 

142 

664 

264 


285 
126 
237 





pany shops received orders for 64 of the total of 829 
cars purchased. 

No export passenger-train car orders were received 
during 1938, thus making the fourth successive year in 
which this field has been entirely inactive for American 
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builders. For the second successive year, no rail-motor 
cars were ordered from abroad. 

Canadian builders received orders during the year for 
24 cars, which volume exceeds that for each year since 
1930, except 1937, when orders were received for 99 
units. 

Passenger-train cars built in the United States for 
domestic service during 1938, as distinguished from cars 
ordered, totaled 264, as compared with 664 cars turned 
out during 1937. No cars for export were built. Ca- 
nadian builders completed 38 cars during the year, as 
compared with 70 in 1937. 

The accompanying lists of orders, amplifying the sum- 
mary tables also published herewith, have been com- 
piled in the usual way. Returns from railroads were 
checked against lists of orders, supplied by the car 
builders, largely through the courtesy of the American 
Railway Car Institute. 








Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1938 


For Service in the United States 


Purchaser Class 
Coach 

Bag. & Mail 
Coach 

Sleeping 

Chair 

Chair 

Din. O. P. & L. 
Tap Room-Bag. 
Diner 

Parlor 

Rear End Parl. 
Coach 

Ry. Post Off. 
Pass. & Bag. 


Alabama Great Southern 
Bangor & Aroostook. . 
Burlington-Rock Island 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific... 


Coach- Bunk 
Mail & Exp. 
Baggage 
Coach 

Bag. & Exp. 
Bag. & Exp. 
Coach 
Coach 
Coach 
Sleeping 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Baggage 
Chair 
Coach- Mail 
Coach-Bag. 
Pass. & Bag. 
Coach 
Coach-Tavern 
Diner 
Coach-Obs. 
Coach 
Bag.-Exp. 


Great Northern 

Mississippi Central. . 
ee 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 
Pennsylvania. . . 


en EES er 
St. Louis-San Francisco. . 


Seaboard Air Line... .. 


Southern .. 


White Pass & Yukon Route.... 


Len 
Ft. 


Date of 
Order 


Date of 
Delivery 


gth Seating 


In. Capacity Weight Builder 


_ 


St. Louis Car Co. 
Pullman-Standard. 
Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

September Company Shops 

September ‘ompany Shops 
August ompany Shops 

September ompany Shops 

August ompany Shops 

September ompany Shops 

ompany Shops 

July ompany Shops 
November ompany Shops 
November ompany Shops 
November ompany Shops 

November ompany Shops 

July Pullman-Standard 
1938 Company Shops 

December Company Shops 

July-Oct. Pullman-Standard 

July-Oct. Pullman-Standard 
December Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Sompany Shops 
“ompany Shops 
Sompany Shops 
‘ompany Shops 
‘ompany Shops 
‘ompany Shops 
Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

St. Louis Car Co. 
Bethlehem 

Company Shops 


September 
March 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1938 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 


76 102,000 April 
is 96,000 
55,335 


107,900 


oa 


es 
\oo \o _ SO \SO\G0 
et ton CVO 
AAAAAAAADARY 


=~ 


0 
§ 
0 
6 
8 
8 
7 
1 
1 
8: 
8: 
8: 
4 
2! 
7 
8: 
8: 
3 
3 
1 


we 


__ 
~ 


° =a 
* COOPER DOOOOO: OFPHO: 
4 A 
Nn 


126,000 
108,000 
108,000 
105,000 


February 
February 
August 


brow 


=- 
nN 


144,000 
142,900 
133,500 
159,600 
165,600 
160,800 
109,000 
190,000 
106,970 
121,200 

99,500 
102,000 
117,000 


September 
Sept.-Oct. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Nov.-Dec. 
Jan., '39 
Jan., °39 
Jan., '39 
Jan., °39 
Jan., °39 
Apr., 39 
Mar., °39 
1938 


_ 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
September 
October 


Canada 


Purchaser 
Canadian National..... Buffet-Sleep. 
Diners 
Mail & Exp. 
Sleeping 
Dining 


Newfoundland. . 


AC Indicates cars are air-conditioned. 
t— Body units of articulated or partially articulated trains. 


Len 
Ft. 


gth Seating 
In. Capacity 
84 50 
1 40 163,500 


Date of 
Delivery 

Dec.-Jan., ’39 
Aug.-Sept. 
May 
November 
November 


Order 
February 
February 
February 
April 
April 


Builder 
Can. Car & Fay. 
Can. Car & Fdy 
Can. Car & Fd; 
National Stee! 
National Stee! 


6 = 150,000 
61% 36 90,000 
3 24 85,000 


Rail-Motor Cars 


For Service in the United States 


Type of 
Power Plant 
Diesel-Elec. 
Diesel-Elec. 
Gas-Elec. 
Gasoline 
Gasoline 
Trailer-Coach 
Diesel-Elec. 


Road 


\labama Great Southern. . 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Missouri & Arkansas... 

Panama R. R. Co... 


Z 


o> pmo me ND mee eee ND 


Southern 


Length of 
Horse- Seating Bagg. Compt. 
Power Capacity Ft. in. 
750 we 38 0 
1000 3 40 0 
300 : 60 0 
200 66 29 34 132,000 
250 46 14 0 55,000 
56 : 35,000 iwa 
750 ; 38 0 181.000 t 1is-Fairt 


Weight Builder 
181,000 


St. Louis-Fairb 
198,600 B 
J 


udd-Electro-M 
J. G. Brill Co 
mer. Car & Fd) 
ards- Buda 


103,000 














Signaling Construction Decreased 


in 1938 


Thirty per cent less equipment installed 





than in 1937 — Interlockings gain but 


automatic block takes a drop 


By John H. Dunn 


Signaling Editor 





The Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, and the Rock Island Handled Extensive Signal Construction Programs in 1938 


IGNALING construction, in the United States and 

Canada, as a whole, decreased in 1938, a total of 

4.572 units being placed in service, as compared 
with 6,599 in 1937. Although this represents a reduc- 
tion of 2,027 units, the 1938 total exceeds that for the 
years 1932 to 1936, inclusive, the low in recent years 
being 2,837 units in 1932, while the peak was in 1930 
when 17,499 units were installed. The installation of 
new levers of interlocking increased more than 100 per 
cent in 1938, compared with 1937, owing to the construc- 
tion of several large terminal plants, but the mileage of 
new automatic block signaling installed in 1938 was less 
than half that for the previous year. The construction 
of car retarders, as well as remote and centralized traffic 
control, was almost equal to that of 1937, but the num- 
ber of railroad-highway crossings at which automatic 
protection was installed decreased from 1,225 in 1937 
to 897 in 1938. 

From the standpoint of the manufacturers of signaling 
equipment, 1938 was a much worse year than is indi- 
cated by the comparison above since several of the large 
Installations completed in 1938, such as the interlockings 
on the Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago, on the Bay Bridge 
at San Francisco, and the Union Terminal at Los Ange- 
les, as well as the retarders at Clearing, Ill., were planned 
and under way prior to January, 1938. These projects 
include a large percentage of the total units placed in 
service during 1938. With the exception of the auto- 
matic signaling installed on the Rock Island, few ex- 
tensive projects were planned and completed in 1938. 
The net result is that the equipment and materials actu- 
ally manufactured for new installations in the signaling 
held dropped to very low totals in 1938. 


87 


During 1938, new automatic block signaling was placed 
in service on only 575 miles of track, which is a decided 
drop from 1,332 miles in 1937. Of the new signaling 
completed, 422 miles are on the Rock Island, with 339 
miles between Pratt, Kan., and Tucumcari, N. M., and 
83 miles between Manly, Iowa, and Inver Grove, Minn 
The Missouri Pacific made two installations totaling 57 
track miles; the Wabash made two installations totaling 





Comparison of Annua! Signaling Construction 


7—Number of Units Completed Each Year ~ 
1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 193 
Automatic block signals ...... 1,189 372 749 838 11] 67 
Highway crossing signals 1,010 768 1,252 2,234 
Levers of interlocking ........ 782 307 468 4 
Levers added at rebuilt plants. 106 433 182 
Levers of remote and central- 
ized traffic control ......... 159 141 93 14( 
Power-operated switches in re- 
mote and centralized traffic 
CMM o0ivscecs Seats teaatn 67 89 ( 8 
Signals controlled in remote and 
centralized traffic control ... 228 198 124 205 
Signals in automatic interlock- 
ee ee ee eee 134 152 124 117 
SUTIN GWHEUOE 6.6606 cesc0 ees 42 47 79 21 
Number of retarders ........ a 1 
OU). Srsieteerdnte a oir maton 3,720 2,507 121 4,48 





49 track miles, and the Chicago, North Shore & Mil- 
waukee equipped 24 miles of double track. The remai 
der of the installations made in 1938 were comparati’ 
short—15 miles or less. 

A comparatively few programs involving the mod 
zation of old signaling were completed in 1938. 7 
New York Central replaced semaphores with color-lig! 
signals on 80 miles of road involving 221 track 














between Toledo, Ohio, and Elyria. As a part of an 
electrification program on lines between Paoli, Pa., and 
Harrisburg, the Pennsylvania replaced previous auto- 
matic signaling with continuous code-control wayside 
and cab signaling, this including 315 miles of road and 





Interlocking Plants Completed During 1938 
c——Working Levers——\, 








Electro- 
Mech. 
ow 
pa} 3 ) 
ee 2 P=} 
Og 2 2 S 
= - & £8 
Manu- o% S ¢ ¢3 4 
fac- > & & 223 & 
Railroad Location turer 2 2 8 BHA 
is Gs Gar Senenves Pee Dee, S. C.F... Union... i ote a a 
Franklin Jct., Va. ...Union 8 a ss i 
BR. & Oy cccusees Gee, Ee. (1) .....ean @& a 
Ge Fe wresecewos Fredericton, N. B. ..G.R.S. 2 ‘ 2 
OS ee G.R.S. 8 ae x 
C.F. stivccmeces South Devon, N. B. .Saco 1 > 
/ Sete Saco 1 BY az 
Winnipeg, Man. (3)+.Union 72 ca a cae 
C. of N. J.......Elizabethport, N.J.(1).Union 78 en ae 
ie 2 7 eee Bushnell, Ill. ....... Union 7 aa a 
C. M. St. P. & P.. Chicago, Ill. ¢ ..... Union 83 xo “Se ue 
BOE cc aanenecnes Jefferson Jct., Pa.(4)¢.Union 24 x dae 
Mongaup Pa. .....+. Union 2 ; aa 
iS eae Willits Point, N. Y..Union 23 aa. ae 
L. A. U. T. .....Los Angeles, Cal. ...Union 155 ce ae Ee owe. 8 
Mission Tower, Cal...G.R.S. 104 sn Se sa we 
a in Sa eeeees »North Findlay, O.(5).G.R.S. 2 ae ate 
wk. canenanened en Harrison, N. J. ..Union 83 137 
Edgewood, Md, + ...Union 35 ek “ee. cate 
Harrisburg, Pa. ....Union 127 ae wee 
Parkesburg, Pa. + ..Union 39 Be a SD cs 
Thorndale, Pa. (6)¢+.Union 120 ae: ee 
Columbia, Pa. (6)¢..Union 120 ‘a ee ea 
A Reed City, Mich. ...Union 3 a ae ae 
Phila,, City of ..Philadelphia, Pa. ...Union 11 us ae ae 
S. F.-O. B. B....San Francisco, Cal.(1)G.R.S. 66 ce Oe o 
Oakland, Cal. (1) ..G.R.S. 89 as oe cA 
OS Bi de vcvxenes Rocketts, Va. (7) ...Union 1 —— 1 
LaCrosse, Va. (7) ..Union 1 1 
Freemans, N. C. (7).Union 1 1 
Spaulding, S. C. (7).Union 1 1 
Thalman, Ga. (7) ...Union 1 eee 1 
2 eee Oakland, Cal. + ....Union 83 eo. Oat ox 
Term. of St. L...E. St. Louis, Ill. ¢ ..G.R.S. 117 ae 
Plants Levers 
DUE oc an geet wanewes 22 688 8 317 358 5 0 
 casewaweaneas 127 173% 2¢ 1371587 OF OF 
Grand Totals ... 34 861 10 330 516 5 0 


+ Rebuilt, levers added or new machine with complete rehabilitation of 

lant. 

(1) Route interlocking in which a route is lined up by pushing two 
buttons, the figures as to number of levers is based on the number of but- 
tons representing signals at entrances to routes, plus the number of levers 
that would have been required in a lever plant to control switch, cross- 
over, slip switches, etc., plus the number of buttons used to control electric 
locks on hand-operated switches, crossovers or derails. 

(2) Table interlocker. 

(3) Two crossovers added. 

(4) Change in track layout and signals. 

(5) Four home signals controlled by two desk levers. . 

(6) Track layouts revised, signals changed, and new control machine 
with miniature non-interlocked levers installed to replace previous electro- 
pneumatic type machine, the new machine also controlling several outlying 
layouts by code remote control. : 

(7) Style T-20 single-lever movement used to operate derails on foreign 
road, and control signals on S. A. L., the movement being equipped with an 
electric lock controlled by approach circuits on the S. A. L. 





773 track miles. The Santa Fe has been rapidly ex- 
tending the application of a fourth aspect to existing 
automatic signals, and in certain instances respacing sig- 
nals to correct braking distances. The Boston & Albany 
replaced semaphores with color-light signals on several 
short sections. 


Interlocking Holds Its Own 


Seven large interlockings, the majority of which were 
at large terminals, were completed during 1938, these 
plants including 629 of the total of 688 levers installed 
at the 22 new plants constructed. The largest plant com- 
pleted during the year, including 138 working levers, is 
at the Los Angeles Union Terminal. On the tracks ap- 
proaching the Los Angeles station, the Santa Fe made 
additions to its Mission Tower interlocking, installing a 
total of 106 additional levers. The Pennsylvania con- 





RAILWAY AGE 
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solidated the control of several plants at Harrisburg, Pa., 
using a machine with 112 levers. Route-control inter- 
locking, which was first introduced in the United States 
in 1937, with one plant on the New York Central, found 
ready acceptance in 1938 with the installation of four 
large plants. In this type of interlocking, a route is 
lined up merely by pushing two buttons, one represent- 
ing the signal at which the train enters and a second but- 
ton the point where the train departs. No levers, as 
such, for the control of individual units, are used, but in 
order to record these plants on an equivalent basis with 
lever plants, the units controlled, such as switches and 
signals, are totaled. On this basis, the route-control 
plant on the Baltimore & Ohio at Chicago includes 40 
units, the one at the west end of the Bay Bridge at San 
Francisco 66 units, the one at Elizabethport, N. J., on 
the Central of New Jersey 78, and the one at Oakland, 
Cal., at the east end of the Bay Bridge 89 units. 

In addition to the 22 new interlockings constructed 
during the past year, 12 plants were reconstructed, a 
total of 173 levers being added. At some of these plants, 
new interlocking machines, new signals, and some new 
switch machines were installed, together with complete 
new circuit arrangements including track-circuit locking, 
so that in effect the improvements represented practically 
new plants. Such a change was made by the Milwaukee 
at the Western Avenue plant in Chicago, where a new 
machine with 69 working levers was installed. 


Protection at Outlying Crossings 


At railroad crossings where the only routes normally 
used are for through moves across the track of the con- 





Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1938 











Miles Manu- 
of No. of fac- 
Railroad Location Road Signals turer 
Rm. & M....... « ... I, BI. oon cv ices ciecs oe (1) Ie Union 
ow | eee 1.2s Gy... Bs 
G. T. W.....Grand Haven, Mich........... . 6s 4c G.R.S. 
CoE he. Jn. s.5.c.. Es Tle Bev ce scciciccccns 2.0d 6c Union 
eee 3.0f 6c Union 
834 ee: Ul 1.0f (3) 11¢ G.R.S. 
C. N. S. & M...Evanston, Ill., to North Chicago 23.85d 47c Union 
C. R.1I.& P....Pratt, Kan., to Tucumcari, 
5 eee ea 362c Union 
Manly, Iowa, to Glenville, Minn. 19.8s 25c Union 
Albert Lea, Minn., to Comus.. 52.8s 63c Union 
Rosemount, Minn., to Inver 
| EE Sere 10.5s 13c Union 
L.& N........Bowling Green, Ky., to Mem- 
I ila ce ahah ings 3 ote a acécars-s 4.8d 4s G.R.S. 
Elizabethtown, Ky............ .25d 2s te 
Sy SE SS eee .25d 2s af 
Me We caneenen Flinton, IIl., to Raddle........ +2 (4) 13c G.R.S. 
1.7¢ , és 
- %. . of Neb.Union, Neb., to Gilmore Jct.... 24.6s 47c G.R.S. 
aN . . 
P. a ©.......Eniiomepeiie, Ind..........5<. 1.6d 2c G.R.S. 
WA 644 Ws oe oar Morrisville, Pa., to Dunlap.... 4.9d 3c Union 
Columbia, Pa., to Midway... .. 11. «| 15c Union 
5.1 ec os 
i ae 2.4d 9c ‘Union 
Wabash....... Bement, HI., to Lodge........ 12.0d 8c Union 
Gardnerville, Mo., to Foristell. 25.0s 3ic Union 
Me asa' pe hore fcr sere as ns & Sins aleainscel a 512,7 s 8s 
58.85d 666c 
4.0 f 
SN ING 5 6 fons ede dew cng moms 575.55 674 
Legend: 


~~ Wis of Road” column: s = Single track, d = Double track, f = Four 
tracks. 

In “‘Number of Signals’’ column: s = Semaphore, c = Color-light. 

(1) Station protection signal. 

(2) Rearrangement of signals on one track of double track. 

(3) Four-track disc signals replaced with color-light. 

(4) Automatic blocks in a C.T.C. installation. 





flicting road, automatic interlocking is being used effec- 
tively, not only to replace manually-operated plants, but 
also to eliminate the need for train stops at crossings 
where no protection was formerly in service. During 
1938, automatic interlockings were installed at only 6 
locations, using 41 signals, as compared with 22 plants 
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The Machine Installed by the Pennsylvania at Columbia, Pa., 
Controls Five Outlying Plants in Addition to the One at Columbia 





using 141 signals in the year previous. Where the 
traffic on one road is very light, and trains stop at sta- 
tions near the crossings, a simple arrangement is being 
installed in which a single lever with an electric lock is 
being used to control the signals, and also derails if re- 
quired. The Seaboard Air Line installed five such plants 
at crossings during 1938. 

The installation of spring switches at 132 locations 





Spring Switches Installed During 1938 





Classification as to Signal 
Application Protection 
r * om ——— 
4 
1S} 
4 
y Ee 
Sa = BS ” 
2 - oi - = 
we @ eS rs) ot 2 ) 
sf Eg OE yap 2 & 
cn HE « S 3 ba ow 
Sf ut os 2 FP Ba 5 
‘ OF a #6 S s of 08 z 
Railroad Bw WR HO na a BBs q fa) 
ss ae a Se eee 28 27 a 1 oi i 
SS Ae 1 ae 1 ae 1 2 fas 
a 2 a Sees 6* ae 6 = a 
Se a See 7 7 es 3 6 : 
= SS Se ote o% 
ot SS See 1 i 2 2 2 2 
C. M. St. P. & P 3 2 — 1 Pe 3 site 
tt Ss Sees 5 ore 4 2 17 3 
aS ae 1 1 me 2 1 
ee eee ee 1t 1 1 2 a 
SS See 4 3 1 me me 1 
a SS ean ere 1 ri én 1 we 
ee 1 i 1 ys ie ie 
Tf ee 7 1 3 a “ 10 1 
Monongahela aivie atin 1 1 nas 1 2 1 
Te ee, ae 1 1 ‘ 1 1 is 
ee 2 2 4 2 
Mi igia eet Were n coe a. & erie 
eh Rate 1 iwi 1 1 2 
eS a nee 1 1 i i oe 
a Sh Seeeeeaaees: 4 4 a + 2 
Southern ........006 1 is i ee ae 
+. 2 See 22 22 - ne is a 
nN. oe FP 8 8 ia bs ai x 
Di capbiavaabaces 1 2 1 i 2 7 2 
ee ee eee 3 ‘ 1 2 ‘e ite oe 
SS ae 2 2 ae 2 ‘ 
DM deity bad wees 2 1 1 1 2 2 
WEBINAR. os.6-0s 0 oe 6 6 6 ois 
NGS wiatsloreracarsies eerie, 1 1 ck 1 
TEE Oech ops 132 88 17 5 22 20 73 22 


*Six 360° Fresnel red lights, lighting when switch is not fully normal. 
7 Existing spring switch equipped with facing-point lock. 
Temporary single track operation account construction work. 
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during 1938 was a decided reduction from the 406 in- 
stalled during the previous year. Of the spring switches 
installed in 1938, 22 were at yard switches, 5 at junc- 
a 17 at ends of double track, and 88 at ends of 
SIC Ings. 


Mechanical facing-point locks, which afford protec- 
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tion practically equivalent to interlockings, were used on 
20 of the spring switches installed last year. 





Remote and Centralized Control 





The installation of remote and centralized control con- 
tinued at a good rate during 1938, including 246 levers 


controlling 129 power switches and 450 signals for di- 


recting train movements, as compared with 259 levers, 











Automatic Interlockings Completed During 1938 


No. of No. of 

tracks tracks 

on re- on 

porting other No. of Manu 
Location road road Signals facturer 





Railroad 


ee ee 


a. ¥. 6 & Se &.. Coho, ED. aa olaiece se 9 ‘ 
iy) Ee eanatees Clearheld, Utah: ....<4\0: Pee oe 6 Union 


NN aioe iar nweurstawe teas nee ees 41 





143 switches and 438 signals in 1937. The two largest 
installations made were on the Pennsylvania, one at 
Thorndale, Pa., controlling six outlying layouts includ- 
ing the plant at Thorndale, and another at Columbia, 
Pa., controlling six layouts, including the plant at Co- 
lumbia. The Missouri Pacific increased the capacity of 
27 miles of single track between the ends of double 
track by installing C. T. C. between Flinton, IIll., and 
Raddle. The Texas & Pacific extended its previous 
installation on 32 miles of single track to facilitate train 
movements in congested territory between Texarkana, 
Tex., and Longview. The Boston & Albany installed 
C. T. C. on 6.9 miles of double track and 6.5 miles of 
three track line, using either-direction train operation on 
one track throughout as a means of increasing track ca- 
pacity and reducing delays on grades between Webster 
Junction, Mass., and East Brookfield. 

In 1938, car retarders were installed in the two classi- 
fication yards of the Belt Railway of Chicago at Clearing, 
Ill., near Chicago. This project includes 95 power 
switches, and 44 retarders, totaling 3,308 rail feet of re- 
tarders. 


Construction of Highway Crossing Protection Reduced 


Automatically-controlled protection was installed at 
897 railroad-highway crossings during 1938, as com- 
pared with 1,224 during 1937 and 1,071 in 1936. By the 





New Route-Control Interlocking on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Chicago Terminal 
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use of funds appropriated by the Federal government for 
this purpose, a considerable number of the states have 
carried to completion extensive crossing protection pro- 
grams. Of the 897 installations made in 1938, a total of 
501 were financed by federal funds, 70 by state funds, 
306 by railroad funds, and 18 by county, city or private 
funds. 

Of the 1,995 protective units installed at the 897 cross- 
ings, 252 were wig-wags, 1,352 flashing-light signals, 227 
rotating-disk stop signals, 18 traffic-type stop-and-go sig- 
nals, 138 power-operated gates, and 8 barriers. The 
Canadian railroads installed 95 wig-wags, the Norfolk 
& Western 25, the Southern Pacific 26, the Union Pacific 
34, and the Pacific Electric 12. The Grand Trunk 
Western installed 10 traffic-type stop-and-go signals, and 
the New York & Long Branch installed 8 red stop lights 
at a crossing where manually-operated gates are in 
service. 

The idea of using automatically-controlled “No Left 
Turn” or “No Right Turn” signals for protection on 
streets which are parallel and adjacent to tracks and 
intersect streets which cross the tracks, originated on the 
Reading several years ago, and is now being adopted by 
several roads for use as auxiliary protection. A total 
of 42 of these signals were installed in 1938. The num- 
ber of power gates installed increased from 68 in 1937 
to 138 for 1938, the Louisville & Nashville installing 47 





Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing Protection Installed in 1938 


Sources of Funds 
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City- 
No. of County 
Railroad Crossings Railroad Federal State Private+ 
ee Oe is. bcureeenees 1 7 1 
ey ee nee 1 aie 1 nts Pa 
ee eS See 69 26 41 1 1 
3 S SS ae Sere ae 3 : ‘ 
Mt. dedae wa woud be de-kae 3 ‘we 3 ° 
a ea ee 14 oe 14 7 
> 3 aes eee 16 12 4 a 
aaa ek ai be are © 18 15 3 ner ~~ 
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a SS eer 9 3 6 
c 82 &. 7 2 5 
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=) & 2 Sea 1 4 9 
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i a 8 aaa 9 3 6 
C. M. St. P. & P 44 18 26 
a > Ae 15 6 9 
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SS SS ea 2 1.50 aw 0.50 


Flashing-Light Signals 
Were Installed at 600 
Crossings During 1938 
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Short-Arm Gates, Supplemented by Flashing-Light Signals, Were 
Installed on the Rock Island 


Sources of Funds 
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Railroad Crossings Railroad Federal State Private+ 
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a Sees en ee 26 3 23 
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i Se eee 28 11 13 4 
a oa ae Se ee 21 9 11 1 
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|} eee 12 10 2 a 
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Oe Be Se Es Eg wee 17 8 9 - 
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N. Y. O. & W. 1 0.50 0.50 
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Pac. 8 2 + 1 5 
a. 56 34.55 19.45 1 1 
ae 3 2 2 i 3 ne 
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P. & 1 Le 1 : 
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of the new gates, the Canadian Pacific 12, and the New 
York Central 6. 

This increased interest in the installation of automatic 
gates is a result of efforts to reduce the number of accl- 
dents, especially at crossings. on multiple-track lines 
where “second train” accidents are prevalent. At such 
locations, at crossings already equipped with flashing 
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light signals, short-arm gates, extending half-way across 
the paved section of the highway, are added as auxiliary 
protection. Barriers of the type that rise out of the level 
of the pavement were installed at two crossings on the 
Grand Trunk Western, and at one crossing each on the 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown and the Tennessee Cen- 
tral, while on the Boston & Maine an installation of these 
barriers operated by electric motors was replaced with a 





Car Retarder Installations During 1938 
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g 5 S 
[s) = 3 
f eee 
mn», Y ov n 
Sy SESE RE os 
- -s .§ =w8 4 | 
Railroad Location is oe oe oe oe = 
Belt Ry. of Chicago..Clearing, Ill... 44(EB) 3 24 1,760 51 Union 
Clearing, Ill... 36(WB) 3 20 1,548 44 Union 
TRE bik weuecces ie hi hee aie 80 6 44 3,308 95 





recently developed type using the electro-pneumatic sys- 
tem of operation. 


Cab Signaling and Train Control 


During 1938, the Pennsylvania placed in service its 
Paoli (Pa.)-Harrisburg electrification, including 315 
road miles and 773 track miles, on which continuous 





Table of Crossing Protection Installed in Different 
States, Separated As To Source of Funds and 
Units of Protection 








-——Sources of Funds —-—_——, Total 
No. of City- Protec- 
Cross- Rail- County tion 
State or Province ings road Federal State Private} Units 
NS cen eerie 5 oe 5 13 
MM, sensrastes 4 3 1 5 
SR rane 8 2 6 sis she 15 
ee 28 9.50 1 4 10.50 49 
as 
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REE. aouterute Getcevece 18 3 15 nee 33 
MN, 5. gbictae Sapsers a 2 ee a's 6 
| Ernesto 12 a 12 3 28 
MG one garecuctes 36 3 33 ee 65 
| ee 30 ae 30 = 51 
A re 2 1 1 =o 3 
RS ee 76 33.55 23.95 18 0.50 197 
Se eae 108 29.50 75 3.50 274 
OE csuaioe ers 23 se 22 1 45 
DEMS ave wighirmesiacene 32 23 8 1 63 
| ae eae Peertcen 28 9 15 4 94 
ME cs sig een areas 1 1 a a 2 
Se 6 6 ne as 15 
ee 4 1 3 Ea 10 
NG. attrmeets 22 22 se Phe 52 
ae 54 10 35 5 4 127 
MN, > sci sctvonsvatalce 17 3 14 i ! 41 
RIES Peete 9 ica 4 5 : 20 
_ ees 13 12 ee 1 ; 26 
OS sv alhsoeaserors 7 a 7 Se : 16 
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eae 1 iw 1 ‘ 2 
1 EE 6 6 = ; 20 
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re Cee 13 ae 13 : 23 
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ee 2 1 1 oe 4 
aes 14 9 ne 5 10 31 
Se a aa te 13 eae 13 i 26 
Se RR eeseey 28 a 28 = 57 
MM ccna. a 10 1 9 a 21 
| BREEGeaes 40 4 36 ae 
BRM: cy Shera, 5 1 4 ete . 
«ERs ts 10 10 - 22 
Me ciar oastocuriats 2 1 1 - 4 
3 Seema 3 2 1 ae 9 
_ SR aeraes 45 23 19 3 93 
MINOL oe a tian cnes 3 e 3 st 6 
ana. eee ee 2 0.15 1.85 7 eh 3 
N ES Ee 2 0.66 0.33 0.67 0.34 3 
> | eens 10 5.13 4.23 0.64 ne 17 
0; Me svathin ees 13 4.33 4.33 4.34 an 13 
_ nee 45 16.12 16.67 12.06 0.15 84 
0 Sh ee 1 0.33 0.33 0.34 = 1 
EROS = 5 1.12 2.97 1.11 8 
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coded type cab signaling was installed as a part of the 
improvement. On the 8.5 miles of double-track line on 
the new San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge and ap- 
Proaches, used by electrically-propelled interurban trains 
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Remote and Centralized Traffic Control Installations Completed in 1938 





No. of 
Levers 
ammonia 
ae) hs b'S n @ 
s Me ~ ae 2 ts a) 
2 3 £8 g & BS a5 
ss 2 @ e& . Vee 
n | oy ye O 5% Sy 
= a #8 9 & 8&3 62 
Railroad Location = = AO QA O @&s Zs 
C..B.& @.. Hastings, Neb......... $.164 GRS. CD .. 15 7 28 
C.R. L&E... ORT, BOWE... 05:00:00 0.3s Union DW 2 ; 6 
Glenville, Minn., to DW & 
Aer Lee. 5064502 10.4s Union CD .. 16 5 40 
Inver Grove, Minn., to 
ee 1.8 s Union DW 3 6 
D. L. & W.New Milford, Pa...... 1.89d Union DW 4 2 6 
ae eae a ee ste G.R.S. DW . 6 3 6 
L. & N....Memphis Jct., Ky., to 
Bowling Green..... ae GZS. CD. 3 1 5 
Bs Decca Flinton, Ill., to Raddle ie GBs. CD . 39 23 75 
1.66 oe fe oe ; ; 
Bradford, Ark., to 
Bald Knob......... 9.48 G.R.S. DW 9 16 
1.9d as se 
nN. ¥.£. 
B. & A...Webster Jct., Mass., to 
East Brookfield..... 6.9d G.R.S. CD 19 8 22 
6.5 ¢t ae i 
nN. Y..¢. & 
2 eee ae 1.0s Union DW 2 1 5 
W.-W; Be, VS on o.0:e:00'0 te Union CD .. 3 1 6 
Devon, W. Va......+. sen CD .. 11 9 18 
Dorney, Ohio... ...... ae Union CD .. 2 1 4 
, 2 ea rae ee Morrisville, Pa....... 0.09s Union DW 3 2 4 
Fallsington, Pa....... 0.10s Union DW 3 2 4 
Morrisville, Pa....... 0.17s Union DW 2 ‘ 2 3 
Thorndale, Pa.,to Dale... Usien CD .. 6 4 9 
Thorndale, Pa., to Glen Union CD .. 4 2 9 
Thorndale, Pa., to 
Lo Re Union CD .. x 6 14 
Thorndale, Pa., to Caln Union CD .. 16 10 17 
Columbia, Pa., to y 
ROE aie 9:05 eee « Union CD .. 3 1 5 
Columbia, Pa., to Port Union CD .. 4 2 9 
Columbia, Pa., to 
ere Union CD .. 4 3 7 
Columbia, Pa., to Lake Union CD .. 4 3 g 
Columbia, Pa., to 
ON ere Union CD .. 10 7 12 
Edgewood, Md., to 
ee ee Union DW 4 a 2 6 
St. L.S.W.Tyler, Tex., to Lufkin 
"REDO paraeaes eaaey ane 2.0s Union CD 2 7 
2 ae on re 1.0s Union DW 4 2 8 
Thalman, Ga......... 1.08 Union DW 2 1 4 
T.& P....Springdale, Tex., to 
pO eee eee £82 GAS. CD .. 8 4 20 
Marshall, Tex., to 
Ea 3 2300 GRS. CD . 22 11 
Lo, Salt Lake City, Utah.. ace Union DW 3 6 
108.31 34 212 129 450 
86.3 s 
15.51d 
6.5 t 
Legend: es 
In ‘‘Miles of Road’’ column: s = Single track, d = Double track, t Three 
tracks. 





of the Key System and the Southern Pacific, a continu- 
ous coded system of automatic train control and cab sig- 
naling was installed without wayside automatic signals, 
a total of 331 coded track circuits being installed. On 
various roads, new locomotives and the power units of 
streamlined trains were equipped with locomotive ap- 
paratus for operation on existing train control or cab 
signal territories. 


RattroAD MEN have agreed, says the New York Times, that 
“postalization” of passenger fares would indeed send their cor 
porations on the road to prosperity if this process could be 
accomplished under the same conditions that prevail in the Post 
office Department. Thus, it was explained, if a passenger could 
be moved from New York to a place as adjacent as New Rochelle 
and be charged 3 cents for every ounce he weighed the trans- 
action would be a profitable one to the interested railroad. 
Furthermore, if he would suffer himself to be placed in a bag, 
and in this condition thrown down chutes and flung into bag 
gage cars, a substantial net saving over the present cost of 
carrying passengers would be achieved. Then, if he permitted 
himself to be thrown out of a train moving at fifty miles an 
hour or more and be stored in a warehouse below freezing 
point until morning, it might be expected that railroad pros- 
perity was in plain sight. Given these conditions, the railroad 
managements believe they would show a good profit from th 
“postalization” of passenger ‘fares. 











Level of activity dropped below 
1937 in spite of extensive installa- 
tions of carrier-current and print- 
ing-telegraph systems and high 
mileage of new copper wire 


By E. J. Phillips 


Associate Editor 


LTHOUGH construction in the railroad com- 
A munication field slowed down considerably during 
1938, substantial additions were made to existing 
outside and inside plant. The general level of activity, 
while lower than in 1937, remained higher than in 1936 
and considerably above the 1930-1935 level. A com- 
paratively large mileage of pole line was constructed or 
rebuilt, while extensive mileages of carrier-current and 
printing-telegraph systems were installed. New long- 
distance telephone circuit mileage showed a substantial 
increase over 1937, while the installation of new tele- 
graph circuits remained at a level considerably above the 
1930-1935 average. Due primarily to a single large 
construction project, the mileage of new copper wire 
installed was exceptionally high. 

However, the principal increases in communication 
plant facilities given in Table A for 115 railroads in the 
United States and Canada for the year 1938 show a sub- 
stantial drop from the 1937 level. These figures indicate 





Table A—Principal Increases in Communication Plant Facilities 
in the United States and Canada During 1938, as Compared 











with 1937 
Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 1938 1937 
MD a cape Udine a eae wad we wa watiew ers 1,933 2,932 
Ce CE oi cecchesdebeehwantbhiebeees 3,554 2,817 
SE EE ence Need e CCRC cue enne Recabewhes 1,219 2,427 
ME eens PHECCVERHOD EES OOS RER OREM Er 6,706 8,176 
Miles of new copper wire: 
IR nae Sg acs tered daa fatan chiro hata 32,837 9,275 
RE OIE. bu stiecdesancedtescneeued evs 2,144 4,329 
EE ii. x cheatin anata emalaiae wand acer wice a 34,981 13,604 
Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by telephone 670 1,094 
Increase in miles of long distance telephone circuits .. 10,166 6,946 
New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types .......... 10,561 13,668 
Increase in miles of printing telegraph Circuits ...... 4,007 6,683 
Number of new printing telegraph machines ......... 71 109 
Increase in miles of new carrier-current systems ..... 2,711 6,105 





that 18 per cent less mileage of pole line was installed 
or rebuilt in 1938 than in 1937; that new mileage of tele- 
graph circuits of all types was 23 per cent less; that 40 
per cent less mileage of printing telegraph circuit was 
installed ; that 39 per cent less new mileage of road was 
equipped for telephone train dispatching; and that the 
installation of carrier-current systems lagged behind 1937 


T. & T. Construction Retarded 




















by 56 per cent on a mileage basis. However, the quan- 
tity of new copper wire provided in 1938 exceeded the 
1937 figure by 157 per cent, while the new mileage ot 
long-distance telephone circuits was 46 per cent greater. 

A total of 6,706 miles of pole line was constructed new 
in 1938 or rebuilt, as compared with 8,176 miles in 1937. 
Less activity was indicated in this phase of the work on 
railroad- and jointly-owned pole lines than on commer- 
cially-owned lines. Comparatively long mileages of new 
or rebuilt railroad-owned pole lines were reported by the 
Louisville & Nashville with 906 miles, by the Pennsyl- 
vania with 293 miles, by the Chesapeake & Ohio with 
170 miles, and by the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louts 
with 151 miles. The figures for commercially-owned 
lines include 544 miles reported by the Missouri Pacific 
system, 469 miles by the Seaboard Air Line, 399 miles 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 353 miles by the 
St. Louis-San Francisco, 250 miles by the Central of 
Georgia, and 237 miles by the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford. Of the 1,219 miles of new or rebuilt jointly- 
owned pole lines, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe re- 
ported 602 miles, and the Union Pacific system 243 miles. 

The application of new telegraph circuits of all types 
continued at a rapid pace, 10,561 miles having been 
(Continued on page 96) 
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Modern Co-Ordinated Highway Service Brings Merchandise Back to the Freighthouses 


Railway Motor Transport 
Marches On 


Co-ordinated operations are being continuously expanded 
to give shippers more flexible service 


By Charles Layng 


Motor Transport Editor 


ESPITE several adverse decisions by the Inter- 

state Commerce Commission and interference from 

various other regulatory bodies, motor transport 
as an adjunct to railway operations continued to expand 
during 1938. The trend toward direct ownership and 
operation of highway equipment, which has been marked 
for the last few years, continued to make itself felt in 
1938, and, in general, the railways also continued to exer- 
cise greater control over the operations and purchase of 
equipment by trucking companies under contract with 
them for hauling railway freight. Several thousand such 
contracts are in existence and the cumulative effect has 
been to put the railways into the motor transport busi- 
hess more largely and directly than ever before. 


Doings of the I. C. C. 


_Even those railways not directly owning and operating 
highway subsidiaries have now almost completely re- 
placed the former slow and.cumbersome trap-car system 
of interchange between stations at large terminals for 
the faster and more flexible motor truck handling of 
such interchange freight. A further feature of the year 
Was the success experienced by such large trucking inter- 
ests as the railway-owned Railway Express Agency, and 
the Columbia Terminals Company (closely affiliated with 
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the railways for many years) in handling collection and 
delivery, interchange and intercity trucking services for 
the railways. 

The policy of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with regard to rail-highway co-ordination has been rather 
difficult to follow during the year, as it has seemed to 
be lacking in consistency. Commissioner Eastman has 
been fairly consistent in endeavoring to promote the rail- 
highway co-ordination he urged so insistently when he 
was federal co-ordinator, but his success in getting other 
commissioners to see eye to eye with him in this re- 
spect has not been particularly marked. Contrary to the 
report of its examiner, the commission turned down the 
application of the Union Pacific, the Chicago & North 
Western and the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy to buy 
the Union Transfer Company, a large trucker out of 
Omaha, Neb. This case was decided adversely after 
two years of deliberation and may well serve as an im- 
portant precedent in future cases where several rail- 
ways jointly wish to purchase a truck line. 

Difficult to comprehend, also, has been the steadily 
rising opposition of railway labor to the operation of 
truck lines by the railways, for the improved service 
brought about by rail-highway service has in almost 
every instance, notably on the Southern Pacific and 
Texas & Pacific, brought traffic back to the rails that 
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would otherwise have moved entirely by truck; which 
has created more train miles, and brought about in- 
creased employment of train and engine crews and sta- 
tion forces. 

Considerable progress has been made by the Motor 
Carrier Bureau of the I. C. C. in stabilizing operating 
conditions in the trucking industry and promoting the 
safety of truck operations. It is worthy of note, in this 
connection, that railway-owned and operated truck and 
bus fleets have established remarkable safety records and 
carried off many prizes for safe highway operations. 
This has been accomplished by applying to the opera- 
tion of vehicles over the highway the same principles that 
have made possible the outstanding safety record of the 
railways elsewhere. 


Expanding Truck Operations 


Early in December, after much deliberation, the I. C. 
C. finally approved the request of the Kansas "City 
Southern for rail-highway co-ordination, within certain 
limitations. Despite these limitations, the K. C. S. plans 
to establish a completely co-ordinated system over its 
entire railroad for the handling of merchandise traffic by 
rail and truck. 

The year also witnessed the completion of the forma- 
tion of a highway subsidiary of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, which, from nothing at all in 1937, has now 
built up a fleet of 130 highway units in freight service for 
the Rock Island Motor Transit Company, all of which 
have been purchased new or rehabilitated in the Rock 
Island’s new automotive shop at Des Moines, Iowa. The 
operations of the transit company are at present largely 
independent of the railway, but they are being co- 
ordinated as rapidly as possible to provide the type of 
fast, convenient service which it is expected will bring 
more merchandise freight back to the railway. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco also began operations of 
a new highway subsidiary during the year. Existing rail- 
highway subsidiaries throughout the country increased 
their truck fleets as their operations continued to expand, 
while several short lines established small but effective 
highway subsidiaries, ranging from three or four trucks 
each to operations of the size conducted by the East 
Tennessee & Western North Carolina. This line oper- 
ates a narrow gage railway, 34 miles in length, in the 
Tennessee and North Carolina mountains, and owns a 
fleet of 85 highway trucks, whose operations range over 
a considerably larger territory. 

The end of the year will witness the successful com- 
pletion of the largest rail-highway operation ever at- 
tempted—the hauling of cement and other construction 
materials by the Southern Pacific to the new Colorado 
river aqueduct in Southern California. This gigantic 
task involved the handling of thousands of carloads of 
materials to certain railhead distribution points and from 
there to the aqueduct by trucks. Without the services 
of the trucks, the railway would have secured little or 
none of this business, which has been moving constantly 
over a period of four years. 

Various special forms of rail-highway co-ordination, 
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such as delivering automobiles from railway platforms 
to the selling floor by truck, and the handling of high- 
way trailers between certain points on flat cars, have 
also been continued, and, in some cases, expanded dur- 
ing the year. 


Bus Developments 


The outstanding passenger rail-highway co-ordination 
begun during the year was the establishment on July 1, 
after protracted litigation, of combined bus-streamlined 
train service between San Francisco and Los Angeles 
by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. This road, be- 
cause of its circuitous rail route, had offered no through 
service between the points named since 1917. The co- 
ordination of trains and buses, the latter using the short, 
high-speed highway between Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Bakersfield, permitted a fast, convenient service to be 
established which is competing successfully with the other 
transportation agencies serving the two points. As a 
further inducement, a rate of 1.5 cents per mile is offered 
on the bus-train service between these points. This rail- 
way has also established a train connection bus service 
this year across the Bay bridge, thus eliminating the 
use of ferryboats between Oakland and San Francisco. 
This operation is similar to that of the Baltimore & 
Ohio between Jersey City and New York, and the Union 
Pacific between East Los Angeles and various points in 
the Los Angeles district. 

From a mechanical standpoint, the outstanding bus 
development of the year was the first large scale air 
conditioning of buses. The Interstate Transit Lines 
(U.P.-C. & N. W.), the Santa Fe, and the Greyhound 
Lines all developed large fleets of air-conditioned equip- 
ment during the year and indications are that air-condi- 
tioned passenger equipment will soon be as commonplace 
on the highways as it is now on the rails. 

A further development was the installation, on certain 
experimental runs, of so-called “luxury” coaches. These 
units seat fewer passengers than the standard bus, giving 
each individual passenger more room. Meals are served 
en route by stewardesses in attendance; the buses are 
provided with washrooms, and it is expected that much 
faster schedules can be maintained on limited, extra- 
fare runs through the elimination of rest and meal stops. 

The appended list of orders for highway vehicles shows 
that during 1938 the railroads and reporting subsidiaries 
placed urders for a total of 260 motor coaches, 1,647 
units of highway freight equipment, and 164 automobiles. 
This compares with 771 motor coaches, 1,692 units of 
freight equipment, and 198 automobiles reported as pur- 
chased during 1937. The list of orders, which has been 
compiled from questionnaire-reports from the railroads 
and their reporting subsidiaries, is presented with the 
purpose of indicating the possibilities in, and the trend ot, 
the railroad market for automotive equipment, and no 
brief is held for its completeness. It should be noted 
furthermore that the list does not include substantial 
replacements and additions to the truck fleets of the 
many contract carriers which perform collection and de- 
livery and local freight services for the railroads. 











Orders for Highway Vehicles 






Seating 
capacity or 
Type of truck capacity Where to 
Purchaser No. vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 

Alabama, Tennessee & Northern.................00eseeee 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chrysler 
I ccc. Uedurdcteeceaedbe vn cuueabnaaaia 1 ae ire Co. Business Chrysler 

1 Automobile _......... Co. Business Ford 

1 ee «ss HS ae we cen Co. Business Chevrolet 
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Type of truck capacity Where to 
. Purchaser No vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Santa Pe Trail Transportation Co... .....ccscecccccccesss 13 Bus 36 Rev. A. C. F. Motors 
6 Bus 25 Rev. Flxible 
1 Truck 144 ton Rev. General Motors 
1 Truck 2 ton Rev. Dart 
3 Automobile __.......... Co. Business Chrysler 
1 Automobile  __............... Co. Business Chevrolet 
Sastta Pe Tratie of Tilmele, Bae... sos. cccccccevccacsccs 10 Bus 35 Rev. A. C. EF. Motors 
Southern Kansas Greyhound Lines, Inc........... re 2 Bus 36 Rev. A. C. F. Motors 
1 Bus 25 Rev. Flxible 
l 1 Bus 7 Rev. Chrysler 
icing Sig ed wierd Sta ws. 6 BES s.ereaielaseere-eivreias 6 Bus 29 Rev. White 
’ Bangor & Aroostook 
| Bangor & Aroostook Transportation Co................. 1 Bus 21 Rev. General Motors 
TIE IN oo Sis kid eee oiciclvers's Ws ood naka oN Mi Koue 2 Truck 114 ton Co. Business _............ ers 
S 1 Truck 21% ton Oe nee 
4 Automobile 2 Co. Business 
iY 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business _......... 
} Boston & Maine Transportation Co..................... 5 Bus 37 rrr ey 
3 Bus 21 Ree 
- 1 Bus 32 Rev. pt een 
ese aa) 5 ai ed: ene lw. BS: Bieta Dinara 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business General Motors 
be Citicage Se Weetenry TGIRNR ies 0.5 6.ooi ec tere csinegeineecens 1 Truck 114 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
| Chicago, Burlington & Quincey . . ....... cc ccccccccccsecece 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Plymouth 
: 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
e Burlington Transportation Co... ... 2. ..cccccsccccoceccce 6 Truck 114 ton Rev. Chevrolet 
5 Tractor 3 ton Rev Int. Harvester 
T 2 Tractor 114 ton Rev Chevrolet 
6 Trailer 10 ton Rev Fruehauf 
a Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific................... 1 Tractor A Re re ee ; 
d 2 MOE  —wseizintaat®: 6 iialwiuyiSoisveres pcos 
: ; ' 8 Automobile Bie...  “Arsmmmenehigans Fh cause teiees 
|- Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha.................. 1 Trailer 10 ton Rev Wilson Body Co 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend...................... 1 Bus 21 Rev Studebaker-Fitzjohn 
€ 2 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
e 1 Truck 34 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester - 
, 1 Automobile 2 Co. Business Ford 
). Colorado & Southern 
Denver & Interurban Motor Co...............cccceccee 1 Bus 37 Rev. White 
‘ Copper Range 
0 Copper SAmee MOUOr BUG COs... 6 o.oo oi cowesceeeneeess 1 Bus 22 Rev. Studebaker 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania... i... ccc ccc ccccdccscces 1 Automobile 4 Co. Business Chevrolet 
n Delaware, Lackawanna & Western................. 000005 1 Truck 11% ton Co. Business Ford 
PRON, SOND OE CONNOR 60.6. aie. woes nreieinc wea csc oeee sais 10 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
DN ins eareter Os ie GMOP Omir re Waldce 5 sist 5,8 eG emlele cs fellow a cipralek 4 Truck ¥% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
1S 3 Truck 114 ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
z . 2 Truck 2 ton Co. Business General Motors 
ir 2 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Ford 
7 Automobile 5 Co. Business Plymouth 
eS 5 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
id 4 Automobile 3 Co. Business Chevrolet 
4 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
D- : 2. Automobile 2 Co. Business Ford 
; NNN NINE NIN 66 20s Sroes erarsd Gave K.svererwclare on waihabedecca 1 Truck 114 ton Co. Business General Motors 
li- Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.............. 000.0000 00 6 Bus 35 Rev. General Motors 
ce 4 Bus 21 Rev. General Motors 
3 2 Bus 32 Rev. General Motors 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
: ee I as So win 5's eva aco d wie ore Oe ke 1 Bus 24 Rev. Fitzjohn Body Co. 
In : 1 Bus 25 Rev. Flxible 
se oe aie oraras s arplinlacersrastayctel eerie OR oe aire 15 Truck 114-3 ton Co. Business 
, eee 6 Automobile 5 Co. Business _........ 
ng Maine Central 
Maine Central Transportation Co.....................4. 4 Bus 37 Rev. Ae svat 
ed PURMOARAUN GE WE. SMEG 5 5.6.5 5 ccs e gece ne csesivecuesaavars 1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
re TU IN ooo 6 die ah an gidio'n Re Chechen hs ag aeis 1 Automobile ‘5 Co. Business Pontiac 
; ~ 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
ch Missouri-Kansas-Texas Bice Goleta, SEAM Wie mlanato rs tei areata eC eie aoe 2 Bus 22 Co. Business Chevrolet 
cae ce thas: oy, REE ACEO REA S e teoeetaOnh RAR NRE Are ott 12 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
fa- 5 Automobile 5 Co. Business Plymouth 
¥ ‘i . 3 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
DS. DOW MOCK Cetral GrOteta. eosin ciesccseicis nwa abc atreea 1 Truck ¥% ton Co, Business Dodge 
ws 1 Truck 2 ton Co. Business General Motors 
‘ 1 Truck 2% ton Co. Business General Motors 
1€S f 1 Truck 1-214 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
47 Central Greyhound Lines, Inc.............. 0.00 cccecuce 23 Bus 36 Rev. General Motors 
, 12 Bus 25 Rev. Flxible 
es. “ : : , 3 Bus 40 Rev. White 
New Work, Chicago OF St. Lowis.. 5.6... o.oo co oo cooscecoecs 1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business Chevrolet 
of . , 1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business Ford 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.............. 00.0000. 4 Truck 3 ton Co. Business Ford 
ur- 2 Truck 144 ton Co. Business Ford 
en 1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business Ford 
: 4 Automobile 2 Co. Business Ford 
1ds 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
| ‘ ° 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Hudson 
the New England Transportation Co..............0.0.eee0- 10 Tractor 10 ton Rev. General Motors 
of 5 Tractor 8 ton Rev. General Motors 
. 5 Trailer 8 ton Rev. General Motors 
no 5 Trailer 10 ton Rev. General Motors 
] ; 2 Automobile 5 Co. Business Plymouth 
tec SURNOCHC UE CQUMNRIEE «516.5. ois < oiaiec.s dhoiv co eeesvesuchases 9 Bus 38 Rev. General Motors 
tial 2 Bus 25 Rev. General Motors 
2 Bus 40 Rev. Ford 
the 2 Bus 37 Rev. Mack 
1 Bus 35 Rev. Mack 
de- 1 Truck 8 ton Co. Business Int. Harvester 
ins 7 2 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
WURNING TUMOOE TRAM. oa. o. 6.0 sas sos. 6 00 oe¥secesievier 1 Bus 40 Rev. Ford 
Springfield Street Railway............................. 7 Bus 25 Rev. General Motors 
= 5 Bus 30 Rev. Mack 
3 Bus 21 Rev. General Motors 
: o —. 3 ton aa oe —_ 
N i utomobile -0. Busingss For 
Norfolk = Western PACERS SOUES SON Se 06.54 20 d,0.9 0 Eb OSs CUSED 1 Truck 11 ton Co. Business Dodge 
neeorfolk Southern Bus Corporation..................0.. 2 Bus 37 Rev. General Motors 
aia ol, ae aii ap a a ane a IT 1 Truck 34 ton Rev. Chevrolet 
1 Trailer 1 ton Rev. Blue Front Body Works 
Nort! F 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
worthers Pacific Trantport Co....... «os o<.eoschecccisces 1 Truck 7 ton Rev. Kenworth 
1 Trailer 3 ton Rev. Kenworth 
a 1 Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
mowetome Park Company ....<o.. .<i.scecccceccccceesee 14 us 14 Rev. White 
2 Automobile Rev. Buick 
1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business Ford 








Purchaser No. 

Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania Trucking Affiliates ’ 38 
4 
2 
Peoria & Pekin Union 7 
Pere Marquette 1 
Portland Terminal Co. 1 
Railway Express Agency 1328 
44 
84 
27 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Southwestern Transportation Co 8 
6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines, In 20 
Seaboard Air Line 1 
2 
2 
6 
3 
1 
Southern Pacific 1 
5 
2 
Pacific Motor Trucking Co 2 
1 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 80 
5 
1 
Tennessee Central 1 
Texas & New Orleans 1 
Toledo Terminal 2 

Union Pacific 
Utah Parks Co 1 
Utah ee 1 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 1 
Western Maryland 1 
1 
British Columbia Electric Railway : 1 
National Harbours Board. 1 
1 
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Type of truck capacity Where to 
vehicle in tons be used Manufacturer 
Truck Less than 3 ton Rev. 
Truck 3-5 ton Rev. 
Tractor 5-10 ton Rev. 
Automobile Co. Business Ford 
Truck 11% ton Co. Business Ford 
Truck 1% ton Co. Business 
Truck Light an 
ee. - w@a'saanee” 0. aceekere 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Truck 1% ton Rev. Chevrolet 
Truck 2 ton Rev. White 
Truck 1% ton Rev. Ford 
Truck 1% ton Rev. Dodge 
Truck 1% ton Rev. General Motors 
Truck 1% ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Ford 
Bus 36 Rev. General Motors 
Truck 1% ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
Tractor 134-2 ton Rev. Int. Harvester 
Trailer 5 ton Rev. Trailer Co. of Amer 
Automobile Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile Co. Business Plymouth 
Automobile Co. Business Ford 
Truck Light Co. Business 
Automobile 2 Co. Business 
Automobile 5 Co. Business 
Truck 2% ton Rev. 
Truck 3% ton Rev. 

Bus 7 Rev. General Motors 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Plymouth 
Automobile 2 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile 5 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile 5 Te Chrysler 

Bus 10 Rev. White 

Bus 8 Co. Business Chevrolet 
Automobile P Co. Business Oldsmobile 

Truck 1% ton Co. Business Dodge 
Truck 1% ton Co. Business Mack 
Canada 
Bus 35 Rev Hayes-Leyland 
Truck 1% ton > “ord 
Truck 2 ton General Motors 


Seating 


capacity or 
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T. & T. Construction 


(Continued from page 92) 


placed in service during 1938 as compared with 13,668 
miles in 1937, and 966 miles in 1936. Of the 1938 mile- 
age, the Union Pacific system reported 118 miles, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 386 miles, and the Can- 
adian Pacific 10,036 miles. 

Telephone dispatching circuits were installed on 230 
miles of road by the Bangor & Aroostook, while the 


Table B—Principal Copper Wire Installations Completed 
in the United States and Canada During 1938 


7—Miles of New Copper Wire—, 
Railroad Commercially 


Owned Owned Total 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ............ 502 — 502 
Bangor & Aroostook ........... ‘ bo 440 440 
Canadian National ........+-..++:. -ehee 33 984 1,017 
Canadian Pacific Rabe be ees ée0 5 399 404 
Missouri Pacific (System) gee : 379 eee 379 
Pennsylvania (System) .... owe. SE500 16 31,191 
Western Maryland ....... 224 ka 224 


Southern simplexed existing telegraph wires to obtain 
93 miles. The Denver & Rio Grande Western equipped 
200 miles with telephone dispatching by transposing two 
No. 9 iron wires previously used as telegraph circuits 
between Alamosa, Colo., and Durango, with the installa- 
tion of intermediate repeaters at Chama, N. M., anda 
terminal repeater at Durango. 

One of the most extensive communication plant pro- 
jects completed during 1938 was made by the Penn- 
sylvania in conjunction with its electrification program 
in the Philadelphia-Harrisburg area, where the open- 
wire communication lines were placed in aerial cable 
under gas pressure for a distance of approximately 300 
miles. Of the total of 34,981 miles of new copper wire, 


31,175 miles railroad-owned was reported by Penn- 
sylvania system and included cable used on the electri- 
fication project as follows: 18.5 miles, 96 83.2 


Table C—Principal Printing Telegraph Installations Completed 
in the United States and Canada During 1938 


Miles of } iber of 
Circuit { hines 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe ..... 486 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacifix 4 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ..... 414 10* 
Missouri Pacific (System) .......... 447 7 
Pennsylvania (System) 1,551 7 
a ee eee 464 





* Also 16 reperforators 


; 20.3 
Other roads report- 


miles, 74 pr.; 51 miles, 54 pr.; 113.8 miles, 38 | 
miles, 24 pr.; and 5.3 miles, 14 pr. 


ing comparatively large mileages of new copper wire 
are listed in Table B. 

The increase of 10,166 miles of long-distance tele- 
phone circuits was accounted for, in major part, by 6,510 


mi'es reported by the Pennsylvania system in connection 
with the Philadelphia-Harrisburg electrification program. 
The Canadian Pacific reported 1,969 miles, the St. Louis- 
San Francisco 305 miles, the Colorado & Southern 241 
miles, and the Bangor & Aroostook 230 miles 

Principal installations of printing telegraph circuits 
and machines made in 1938 are listed in Table C. 

Carrier-current systems showed an increase of 2,711 
miles. The application of carrier systems was reported 
by six roads, the Canadian Pacific installing 695 miles, 
the Southern 637 miles, the Chesapeake & Ohio 494 
miles, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 386 miles, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco 305 miles, and the Missouri 
Pacific 194 miles. 
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Well-Directed Campaign 
Will Cure Railroads’ Ills 


Such is I. C. C. advice as it warns in annual report 
that problem will not be solved “out of 
hand like a cross-word puzzle” 


The country’s railroad problem will not 
be solved “out of hand like a problem in 
geometry or a cross-word puzzle,” but it 
will succumb to a “well-directed, well-or- 
ganized and continuing campaign,” accord- 
ing to the view expressed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as it undertakes in 
its fifty-second annual report to indicate 
“the opportunities which exist for improve- 
ment and what must be done if these op- 
portunities are to be utilized.” The report, 
which was submitted to Congress on Janu- 
ary 3, devotes the first 25 of its 123 pages 
to a discussion of the railroad problem, 
(“the more accurate term is ‘transportation 
problem’ ”) including a defense of the com- 
mission’s regulatory activities. Such dis- 
cussion is followed by an explanation of 
the commission’s status, wherein comes a 
denial that the preserit set-up makes the 
I. C. C. an “irresponsible” body. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


There are, however, no recommendations 
for legislation dealing with the rehabilita- 
tion of transportation agencies; the com- 
mission anticipates in that connection that 
“various proposals” will be presented to 
congress, and thus “opportunity will be 
atforded for thorough consideration of the 
general subject.” Except for two minor 
ones, the specific legislative recommenda- 
tions are carry-overs from last year’s re- 
port of matters upon which congress failed 
to act. The recommendations are as fol- 
lows: 


1. That non-carrier railroad subsidiaries 
be brought within I. C. C. jurisdiction, at 
least as to their accounting and issuance 
of securities, and that restrictions be im- 
posed on the expenditure of carrier funds, 
incurring obligations, or acquiring property 
by a carrier or its subsidiaries, except for 
the operation or legitimate improvement of 
its property. 

2. That section 15 (1) and (3) of Part 
I of the Interstate Commerce Act be 
amended “so as to enable us to prescribe 
minimum as well as maximum joint rail- 
water rates.” 

3. That section 15(4) of Part I be 
amended to permit the establishment of 


through routes regardless of the “short- 
hauling” of any carrier. 

4. That congress legislate to cover com- 
pletely the standard time zone field. 


5. That section 20 be amended . to 
strengthen the commission’s power to re- 
quire answers to questions upon which it 
may need information. 

6. That provision of law be made for 
imposing a “reasonable fee” for admission 
to practice before the commission. 


7. That provision of law be made so that 
members of state regulatory bodies, when 
participating cooperatively with the com- 
mission in proceedings under Part I shall 
receive the same expense allowances as are 
now provided with respect to similar par- 
ticipation in proceedings under Part II, the 
Motor Carrier Act. 


Nos. 6 and 7 are the two recommenda- 
tions which did not appear in last year’s 
report. Meanwhile throughout the report 
the commission has expressed its opposi- 
tion to changes in the Interstate Commerce 
Act which have been agitated by others. 
In this connection it makes caustic refer- 
ence in a footnote to railroad proposals for 
changes in section 15a “for the purpose of 
limiting our discretion in passing upon 
rate increases, so that upon proof of low 
earnings approval of such increases would 
necessarily follow.” The footnote goes 
on to say that the commission does not 
favor such an amendment, adding, how- 
ever, that “the simple way to accomplish 
the real result desired would be to limit 
our authority to the fixing of minimum 
rates and the remova! of unjust discrimina- 
tion (using the term in the broad sense), 
leaving maximum rates to the discretion 
of the railroads.” If such were done the 
commission ventures to believe that the 
railroads “would make limited use of the 
freedom so accorded—it is one thing to 
increase rates where government, through 
this commission, shares the responsibility, 
and it is quite another thing for the man- 
agements, under competitive conditions, to 
accept sole responsibility.” 

Neither does the commission favor giv- 
ing the railroads a free hand on consolida- 
tions; it does not believe that “there is 
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to intensify and prolong general industrial 
depression.” 

Dealing with “The report 
finds it clear that “railroad ills have been 
precipitated by an abrupt and continued 
decline in demand for railroad services, 
unparalleled in severity and duration.” It 
further finds that the depression was the 
“primary” cause of this fall in demand; but 
increased competition “contributed heavily” 
to the situation. Another adverse influence 
has been “a tendency toward the decen- 
tralization or spreading of industrial opera- 
tions.” In statistics cited this plight of 
the railroads “is strikingly illustrated ;” in 
1936 the rail carriers handled “somewhat 
less freight traffic and much less passenger 
traffic than in 1916, although in the 20 in- 
tervening years the investment in their 
properties had increased by more than eight 
billions of dollars.” 


Causes” the 


ContTrisutorRy Factors 

“The chief contributory factor to rail- 
road distress, as distinguished from pri- 
mary cause,” the report goes on, “has been 
the great volume of indebtedness.” A 
footnote here explains that the “large 
amount of railroad debt and fixed charges 
is not the same thing as ‘over-capitaliza- 
tion’”. It continues to point out that rail- 
roads are not over-capitalized on the basis 
of the cost of their properties or on the 
basis of value—but only on the basis of 
earning power, assuming the “apparent 
estimate of that in the present stock and 
bond market to be correct.” However, the 
footnote adds, “this has not always been 
s0, and such estimates fluctuate continu- 
ally and rapidly with changing conditions.” 
Nevertheless, after this explanation, the 
report notes that “in view of the relatively 
large volume of their indebtedness, many 
railroads have been driven into receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy, and many more have 
curtailed expenditures drastically, often to 
the detriment of their properties, to escape 
such proceedings.” This has been “the 
most demoralizing feature of present rail- 
road ills, and the one that has particularly 
attracted the attention of the country.” 

Among other factors contributing. to rail- 
road distress, the commission lists “finan- 
cial exploitation of the past;” the “failure 
of the managements for some time to ap- 
preciate the danger impending from the 
competition of other forms of transporta- 
tion, and to adjust services and rules to 
forestall or meet it;” the fact that lack of 
credit has precluded modernization of 
equipment to the extent desirable; the con- 
struction of “expensive passenger stations, 
such as those in Cleveland and Cincinnati ;” 
and the “underlying fact that many railroad 
lines in the past were improvidently 
planned and projected, and some of them 


should never have been built.” Finally, 
“the coincidence of an increase of about 
eight per cent in railroad wages in the 


latter part of 1937 with an unanticipated 
precipitate fall in traffic aggravated and 
magnified the unfavorable financial results 
of that fall.” 

Among the “all manner of remedies” 
which have been suggested the commission 
finds many -which may be classified as 
“nostrums,” but others are “worthy of at- 
tention.” The trouble with most of them, 
it adds, is “that they are the product of 
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limited information and a certain predis- 
position of opinion.” Going to work on 
the suggested “solutions,” the report first 
considers the idea of “less regulation,” the 
thought having been “fathered by the rail- 
roads and accepted by many investors that 
regulation has been carried beyond proper 
bounds.” Noting that the “chief complaint” 
in this connection addresses itself to rate- 
making, the commission leaves it to others 
“to pass judgment” while it merely re- 
counts “certain facts.” 


Post-1920 RaTE-MAKING 

There follows a review of rate-increase 
movements since 1920, beginning with the 
“unprecedented increases in rates and fares” 
allowed in that year “on top of the already 
heavy increases which had been made dur- 
ing federal control.” Almost immediately 
there came a business depression and the 
railroads themselves began to reduce many 
rates, while in 1921 industry “with prac- 
tically one voice” asked a general reduc- 
tion on the ground that the existing rates 
were “stifling trade.” In 1922 the com- 
mission reduced the increased rates by 10 
per cent wherever they had not been vol- 
untarily reduced by that much or more; 
but it refused to reduce passenger fares, 
and “it is now generally agreed that the 
managements were guilty of a grave error 
in judgment in maintaining these high 
fares for rnore than a decade thereafter in 
the face of continually falling passenger 
traffic.” 

After 1922, the report goes on, “no 
general increase in railroad rates was 
sought until 1931,” although an application 
of Western roads for a horizontal increase 
of five per cent was denied, “but only on 
the ground that an indiscriminate increase 
in all rates had not been justified in view 
of the manifest need for a discriminating 
readjustment of the rate structure.” To 
the charge that it meanwhile “whittled 
down” many individual rates, the commis- 
sion answers that it “as often sanctioned 
increases as required reductions”; while 
during that period “the railroads in general 
prospered, and very liberal expenditures 
for maintenance on the part of many were 
impelled by the threat of the recapture 
clause of the Transportation Act, 1920, 
which clause has since been repealed.” 

Discussing its action in post-1931 rate- 
increase movements which culminated in 
the Ex Parte 123 case, the commission said 
that it did not in such proceedings “attempt 
to compensate for the abnormal drop in 
traffic, but did undertake to compensate for 
what appeared to be permanent increases 
in expenses.” Meanwhile it did not order 
Eastern roads to cut fares until the “suc- 
cess” of Western and Southern experi- 
ments with lower passenger rates “had 
been demonstrated ;” and in July, 1938, it 
permitted Eastern roads to increase coach 
fares from two cents"per mile to 2.5 cents 
for an experimental period of 18 months, 
“with results which so far seem unfavor- 
able.” After reviewing this record the 
commission cites “the sincere conviction of 
a large proportion of those who ship 
freight that many of the rates have be- 
come too high for either the railroads’ or 
the public’s healt).” 

The decline in the average ton-mile 
revenue, a fact of which “the railroads 
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have made much,” the commi calls 
“misleading.” The drop, it says, has been 
caused largely by voluntary reductions to 
meet competition, while rates n the 
traffic which still is affected little, if at 
all, by competition have stayed up—it is 
of these non-competitive rates that ship- 
pers complain.” A _ footnote he: serts 
that the railroads “have without protest 
permitted widespread publicity indicating 


that average ton-mile revenue is lower in 
this country than in any foreig: 
and drawing the conclusion, expressly or 
by implication, that American railroads are 


superior in economy and efficiern Such 
a conclusion, the footnote adds nnot 
properly be drawn from such data, as 
average ton-mile revenues \ widely 
with the length of the haul and the char- 


acter of the traffiic—in foreign countries, 


the average haul is usually much shorter, 
more low-grade freight is carried by water, 
and the distinction which we make between 


express and freight is not ntained.” 

The commission does concede that its 
procedure “is in some respects cum- 
bersome than we would like;”’ but it is 


bound by the law and has learned by ex- 
perience to take care in making records 
which will stand up in court. | s con- 
nection those seeking rate reductions “have 
suffered more severely from delays than 
have the railroads when seeking in 
creases.” The latter proceedings “have 
been expedited at the expense of other 
work;” but they “cannot be heard in the 
twinkling of an eye, and the evidence sub- 
mitted must be considered.” 
FINANCIAL REORGANIZ 
After noting the existenc« con- 


siderable body of opinion to the effect that 
the railroads are suffering from labor 
ditions that are arbitrary or unreasonable,” 
the report by-passes that matter as 
ject “beyond the province” of th 
mission. As to the suggestion that finan- 
cial reorganizations will bring the solution, 
the report reiterates that hea indebted- 
ness, “while an important contributory 
factor, has not been a primary cause of 
railroad ills.” It is recognized that 

of the load must be dropped,” but the com- 
mission nevertheless lists many 
which make it “clear that the ‘wringer’ of 
drastic financial reorganization is not a 
complete, adequate or wholly just answer 
to the ‘railroad problem’, necessary as it 
may be in many instances.” Previously, 
it had stated that “if the railroads are to 
be operated successfully under private own- 
ership, they must have earnings sufficient 
to make not only their bonds but also their 
stocks attractive to investors;” that “the 
system of private ownership and operation 
is dependent on the profit motive and will 
not work unless, sooner or profits 
are forthcoming;” and that “no can 
contemplate the wiping out by reorgani- 
zation of the equities of large groups 
without keenest regret.” 

Discussing delays in reorganization, the 
commission points out how, in such pro- 
ceedings, it must deal with 
complex capital structures, and how, under 
recent unpredictable 
reorganization plans prepared in the light 
of an apparent trehd virtually became “ob- 
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over night.” Nevertheless it has 
endeavored to expedite proceedings “in 
every feasible way—often against the ob- 
jection of many interested parties, and 
sometimes when all objected.” The 
“greater part” of the preliminary work 
has now been done, “and are 
being rendered.” 

Turning to the subject of “financial ex- 
ploitation,” the commission recalls “grave 
financial abuses in the past,” but it does 
not regard such abuses as a primary cause 
of present railroad distress. And while 
“banker influence” has at times been 
“marked,” there is “little evidence that it 
dominant ;’ for the time being 
“the great railroad banker is the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation.” The re- 
port goes on, however, to suggest that 
“how to get directors of the right calibre 
and character, with adequate time to give 
to the office, is one of the serious prob- 
lems of private management.” The “evi- 
dent tendency” to remove central railroad 
offices from New York, to relocate them 
in the territory served and to choose di- 
rectors from that territory, it adds, “is in 
the right direction.” Its own work of 
policing financial matters, the commission 
notes, has been retarded by the assign- 
ment of its accountants to congressional in- 
vestigating committees, among them Sen- 
ator Wheeler’s sub-committee investigating 
railway finances. 

With respect to the idea that “modern- 
ization of equipment” is the answer, the 
commission expresses the view that both 
the need for and benefits of modernization 
have been exaggerated, adding, however, 
that “it does offer opportunities for solid 
substantial gain, which can be realized if 
the necessary funds can be made avail- 
able.” Railroad properties in general, it 
had previously pointed out, “are less anti- 
quated than some think although capable 
of much improvement.” Recent improve- 
ment in passenger service “has been more 
notable in the field of long-haul, and par- 
ticularly luxury, travel than elsewhere ;” 
in freight service “there has been a great 
improvement in speed,” while many roads 
“are using trucks in lieu of local way- 
freight service with much advantage.” 


solete 


decisions 


is now 


MODERNIZATION POSSIBILITIES 


The future, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, “seems to hold opportunities, 
among others, for electrification of lines 
with a high density of traffic, for other 
improvements in motive power, for reduc- 
tion in the weight of equipment as special 
other metals are further de- 
veloped, for widespread use of containers 
interchangeable with highway and water 
carriers, for the use of small gas-propelled 
or other motive-power units for branch- 
line service, and for the development of 
light, attractive, and comfortable _ self- 
propelled cars for short-haul passenger 
service.” Also, the railroads “have suffered 
from the lack of a properly-equipped cen- 
tral research and engineering staff, such as 
many other large industries have, to con- 
centrate on the development of better types 
of equipment and facilities and to promote 
a greater degree of standardization and 


steels or 


simplified practice with respect, not only 
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to the larger units of property, but also to 
materials and supplies.” 

In defining “consolidation and co-ordina- 
tion,” the commission illustrates the latter 
by reference to the Railway Express 
Agency and Pullman Company set-ups; 
but throws in a footnote to say that “in 
both instances the plan of co-ordination is 
capable of considerable improvement.” 
The discussion of consolidation cites vari- 
ous proposals in that connection, such as 
the “extreme possibility” of amalgamation 
into one system, and the seven-system 
plan (the Prince Plan), “which has re- 
ceived much attention.” It is conceded 
that “theoretically” wastes and duplica- 
tions could be eliminated if all roads were 
merged into one system; but “practically 
such consolidation could be accomplished 
only by compulsory legislation.” And “it 
would be difficult to draft such legislation 
so that it would stand the test in court, 
more difficult to obtain its enactment, and 
still more difficult to carry it into effect.” 
On the other hand, if co-ordination were 
resorted to “the chances that much could 
be accomplished without compulsion would 
be greater.” (As noted in last week’s issue, 
President Roosevelt’s committee-of-six did 
not think much of the co-ordination idea; 
it rather favored consolidations in cases 
where it was deemed desirable to eliminate 
duplications.) 


CONSOLIDATIONS AND CO0-ORDINATIONS 
WILL ENCOUNTER OPpPposITION 


Both consolidation and co-ordination, the 
commission goes on, “are certain to en- 
counter opposition”-—many railroad ex- 
ecutives fear loss of position or prestige, 
employees are hostile, communities are ap- 
prehensive, and the public generally “is 
suspicious of any limitation on competi- 
tion.” Nevertheless, the commission thinks 
there are opportunities for economy and 
efficiency in consolidation and co-ordina- 
tion, which cannot be ignored as_ they 
might have been in a different day which 
is now gone, leaving the railroads a choice 
“between continued retrogression and the 
marshalling of all resources in an endeavor 
to progress, if possible, and at least to hold 
their own.” 

Under “competition” the report notes 
the “remarkable development” of highway, 
water and air transport—the latter “was 
born and grew like Jack’s bean stalk.” 
Also, it points out that the “extraordinary 
development” of highway transportation 
“could not have been accomplished, save 
for the expenditures of billions of federal 
and state funds.” Public funds “have like- 
wise been responsible for the building of 
the Panama Canal and for the construction 
and improvement of many inland water- 
ways, harbors and docks,” while “similar 
aid has been given to air transportation.” 
Although the baekfuptcy of a large num- 
ber of railroad companies “has attracted 
much attention,” they are not the only 
carriers that have suffered from the “vast 
increase in the supply of transportation 
facilities accomplished . without any 
general plans, prevision of results, or at- 
tempt to shape or control them on the part 
of the government.” As a result “the 
carriers are engaged in a savage fight 
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for business, and with little regard for 
relative operating costs. . The extent 
to which carriage on a marginal basis is 
increasing is one of the alarming aspects 
of the present transportation situation. 
Cost-of-service is the touch-stone of com- 
petition, and consequently it is rapidly dis- 
rupting a rate structure which was built on 
other principles.” 

Turning again to aids to 
agencies competing with the railways, the 
commission asserts that “in determining the 


government 


real cost and economic utility of the 
services which such facilities provide, these 
public expenditures must be taken into 


account.” It predicts that the results of 


former Co-ordinator Eastman’s study of 
public aids to transportation “will be pub- 
lished within the next few months.” (The 


report of the Splawn-Eastn Mahaffie 
committee anticipated last April that this 


Eastman study would “soon available 

in print.”) 

GOVERNMENT Has No Macic 17 [URN 
Economic Trp} 

Coming to its “General Conclusions” 
the commission finds that railroad 
problem “is the product f economic 
conditions ;” and that “it is not the same 
. problem today as in former years, because 
these conditions continually change.” And 
“the government has no magic which en- 
ables it to sweep back the tide of economic 
change, and reverse the result”—this re- 
mark being the follow-through from the 
above-mentioned warning that the railroad 
problem will not be solved ut-of-hand 
....like a cross-word puzzi Neither 
does the commission think that the govern- 
ment can confine its attention to the rail- 
roads—it has “no more interest in one 
form of transportation than unother, and 
its objective must be to secure for the 
country the most efficient and the most 


economical transportation 
sible regardless of 
“Basically,” the “the 


financial condition of the railroads can be 


system of 
the agencies used.” 
report goes on, 


DoOSs- 


improved, apart from a government sub- 
sidy, only by an increase in revenues or a 
decrease in expenses or botl Thus “it 


may be hoped” that the recent improve- 
ment in general business “will continue and 
grow.” Opportunities for in¢ 
enues by raising rates “have been 
and further increases “may at any 
proposed by the railroads ;” while 
riers have freely” 
where such action was calculated to add to 
revenues. Meanwhile, as noted above, the 
commission favors the elimination of land- 
grant rates; that would augment 
“to a minor extent.” As for 
wages “constitute the largest item” and 
they have received consideration “with re- 
sults which are a matter of recent history.” 
Materials and supplies account for the 
remainder of operating expenses, but the 
price level of commodities is not a matter 
the commission is “prepared to 

Having thus disposed of revenue-raising 
and expense-cutting which 
“might seem to offer 
quick results,” the commission turns to 
other means “less direct and speedy in their 

(Continued on page 109) 
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11 Months N. O. I. 
$323,352,148 


Rate of return was 1.34 per 
cent—November’s net 
$49,664,682 


Class I railroads of the United States in 
the first 11 months of 1938 had a net rail- 
way operating income of $323,352,148 which 
was at the annual rate of return of 1.34 
per cent, according to reports to the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Association 
of American Railroads. In the first 11 
months of 1937, the net was $564,209,041 
or 2.34 per cent, and in the first 11 months 
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district for the first 11 months totaled $1,- 
528,293,175 a decrease of 20.3 per cent 
compared with 1937, and a decrease of 
37.2 per cent compared with 1930. Operat- 
ing expenses totaled $1,150,277,168, a de- 
crease of 17 per cent below the same 
period in 1937, and a decrease of 36.2 per 
cent below the first 11 months of 1930. 
The Eastern district net for November 
was $26,300,122 compared with $17,089,277 
in November, 1937, and $28,102,384 in 
November, 1930. 

In the Southern district the net for the 
first 11 months was $52,290,511 or 1.83 
per cent; for the same period in 1937, it 
was $68,503,741 or 2.38 per cent, and for 
the same period in 1930 it was $79,637,041 
or 2.63 per cent. Gross in the Southern 











CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
Month of November 


Total operating revenues ‘ di 
Total operating expenses ....... 

Taxes 
Net railway operating income .. 
Operating ratio—per cent ...... 


Rate of return on property investment—per cent .. 


Eleven Months Ended November 30 


Total operating revenues 
Total operating expenses 
Taxes 
Net railway operating income 
Operating ratio—per cent 





Rate of return on property investment—per cent .. 


1938 1937 1930 
sa $319,681,838 $318,180,376 $394,261,533 
231,257,086 249,295,347 295,812,115 
kag 27,761,636 26,025,104 25,418,475 
ne 49,664,682 32,519,097 61,175,416 
72.34 78.35 75.03 
2.32 1.52 2.88 
.. $3,247,154,629 $3,865,747,780 $4,906,580,018 
.% 2,489,524,908  2,875,710,231  3,636,468,116 
“a 314,284,740 304,604,154 328,645,340 
és 323,352,148 $64,209,041 820,214,052 
a 76.67 74.39 74.11 
1.34 2.34 3.38 








of 1930, it was $820,214,052 or 3.38 per 
cent. The November net railway operating 
income was $49,664,682 or 2.32 per cent, 
as compared with $32,519,097, or 1.52 per 
cent in November, 1937, and $61,175,416 
or 2.88 per cent in November, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for the first 
11 months of 1938 totaled $3,247,154,629 
compared with $3,865,747,780 for the same 
period in 1937, and $4,906,580,018 for the 
same period in 1930, a decrease of 16 per 
cent below 1937, and 33.8 per cent below 
1930. Operating expenses for the 11 
months amounted to $2,489,524,908 com- 
pared with $2,875,710,231 for the same 
period in 1937, and $3,636,468,116 for the 
same period in 1930—13.4 per cent less 
the former and 31.5 per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the first 11 months of 
1938 accrued $314,284,740 in taxes com- 
pared with $304,604,154 in the same period 
in 1937, and $328,645,340 in the same period 
of 1930. For November, tax accruals 
amounted to $27,761,636, an increase of 
$1,736,532 or 6.7 per cent above November, 
1937. Thirty-four Class I roads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first 11 
months of 1938, of which 14 were in the 
Eastern district, five in the Southern dis- 
trict and 15 in the Western district. 

The November gross amounted to $319,- 
681,838 compared with $318,180,376 in No- 
vember, 1937, and $394,261,533 in Novem- 
ber, 1930; operating expenses totaled $231,- 
257,086 compared with $249,295,347 in the 
same month in 1937, and $295,812,115 in 
November, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the first 11 months had a net of $168,729,- 
046, or 1.49 per cent. For the same period 
in 1937, their net was $319,168,625 or 2.83 
per cent, while in 1930 it was $416,555,979 
or 3.78 per cent. Gross in the Eastern 


district for the 11 months amounted to 
$428,505,211, a decrease of 10 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1937, 
and a decrease of 27.7 per cent under the 
same period in 1930; operating expenses 
totaled $326,780,982, a decrease of nine per 
cent below the same period in 1937, and a 
decrease of 29.8 per cent under 1930. The 
November net in the Southern district was 
$6,145,150 compared with $4,151,553 in No- 
vember, 1937, and $6,472,898 in November, 
1930. 

Class I roads in the Western district for 
the 11 months had a net of $102,332,591 
or 1.02 per cent. For the same 11 months 
in 1937, the railroads in that district had a 
net of $176,536,675 or 1.61 per cent, while 
for the same period in 1930 it was $324,- 
021,032 or 3.16 per cent. Gross in the 
Western district for the 11 months 
amounted to $1,290,356,243, a decrease of 
12.3 per cent below the same period in 
1937, and a decrease of 31.3 per cent under 
the*same period in 1930. Operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,012,466,758, a decrease of 
10.4 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1937, and a decrease of 25.9 per 
cent under the same period in 1930. For 
November, the roads in the Western dis- 
trict reported a net of $17,219,410 compared 
with $11,278,267 in November, 1937, and 
$26,600,134 in November, 1930. 


Acme Order Postponed Indefinitely 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


has further postponed, “pending further - 


order of the commission” the effective date 
of its order in the case involving the status 
of Acme Fast Freight, Inc. The com- 
mission’s decision in this case was reviewed 
in the Railway Age of July 23, 1938, page 
166. 
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Railroads Attack 
Feather-Bed Rules 


Adjustment Board decision 
challenged in court acti 
by Washington Termi 


In what is believed to be 
test of the National Railroad 
Board’s power in a “feather-bed 1 
the Washington Terminal Compa 
of the Washington, (D. C.) Union P 
ger Station, filed suit in the Unit 
District Court for the District of ( 
on December 29, challenging the 
the Brotherhood of Locomotiy 
& Enginemen and the Brotherhood 
road Trainmen that the Terminal 
quired to employ special additiona 
engine crews to back trains of empt 
between the passenger station and t 
age yard. 

The Terminal Company’s a 
points out that this work has 
performed by the engine crew 
the train in over the road; and ti 
being done, despite a recent decis 
Adjustment Board. 

The suit, which has the backing 


tenant lines in the station, the Pennsy 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the Southe: 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Ri 
Fredericksburg & Potomac, i 
nature and asks for a declaratior 


court under the Declaratory Judgn 
Act of. the rights of the plaintiff 
contract of February 1, 1923, wi 
up the rules and conditions u 

the Terminal employees are employe: 
stead of naming the three Brothe: 
which signed the 1923 contract, th 
names as defendants 54 employees 
Terminal in their individual capacities 

The case, according to the T: 
Company, represents “ 
of penalty rules sought to be impos 
the railroads which them 
for work not done or for unnecessary 
Since the road engine which brings a 
from New York or Pittsburgh or Ri 
mond to Washington has to go t 
roundhouse and since the yard whe 
trains are stored is between the stati 
the roundhouse, it has 
practice, and a “reasonable” on« 
officers claim, when necessary 
prompt and efficient operation, to | 
road engine on its way to the 
take its empty train to the : 
and leave it there. The statement 
Terminal company also goes on to sa 
“The demand of the Brotherhood 
acquiesced in, would either 
extra and unnecessary switch engin 
their crews should be brought int 
tion for hauling the empty trains + 
yard or else that an extra and un 
crew, with nothing to do, employed 
Terminal, should ride with th 
gineman and fireman from the stat 
the storage yard where the empty 
are put away”. 

The Terminal company claims 
bring extra yard engines into the stat 
to put away all empty passenger 

(Continued on page 104 
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Modern Power is.. 


PERE MARQUETTE 





2-8-4 type locomotive built by Lima for the Pere Marquette Railway Company 





4-8-4 type locomotive built by Lima for the Grand Trunk Western 








2-10-4 type locomotive built by Lima for the Kansas City Southern Railway 
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Profitable Power 
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HE outstanding characteristic of all 


road locomotives purchased during 





the past year is high hauling capacity at 


high speed. -’7 Such power sets a standard 
of operation for the entire railroad that | 
Modern Power alone can maintain. »’’ The 


result of their operation is a substantial 





decrease in maintenance with an increase 


' in locomotive net earnings. 
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Mediation Board 
Annual Report 


In year of no strikes there was 
plenty to do on inter-union 
rivalry cases 


Because of the fact that rail and air 
carriers and their employees composed their 
differences “in keeping with the provisions 
and intent” of the Railway Labor Act, the 
National Mediation Board was able to 
point out in its fourth annual report to Con- 
gress that the fiscal year under review— 
that ended June 30, 1938—brought “no in- 
terruptions to the service rendered by the 
railroads and air lines on account of labor 
disputes.” The report does not cover the 
Board’s activities in the recent wage case, 
which fell within the current fiscal year, 
but it does cite the wage-increase agree- 
ments of August, 1937, and October, 1937, 
which involved, respectively, the non- 
operating and operating employees of 
“practically all Class I carriers.” 

The Board likes the idea of handling 
such matters on a national basis, in which 
connection it observes that “if the ques- 
tions involved in these two proceedings had 
been handled carrier by carrier and or- 
ganization by organization, the process of 
effecting understandings on the issues in- 
volved would have been interminable and 
would have placed an impossible burden 
upon the Board.” Meanwhile it gets in a 
defense of the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, addressing itself mainly to the 
work of referees to support an assertion 
that “the observation frequently noted that 
all Adjustment board cases are decided 
with the help of a referee is not true.” 
During the year under review 70 per cent 
of the Adjustment board cases were de- 
cided without the help of a referee; while 
“it is interesting to observe in the case of 
awards issued with the help of a referee, 
that the proportion of awards sustaining 
the position of claimants is the same as 
when the awards are rendered without a 
referee,” 

The Mediation Board closed the year 
with a net gain of three on its accumulated 
backlog of open cases, carrying over into 
the current year 145 proceedings as com- 
pared with 148 brought forward from the 
previous year ended June 30, 1937. Dur- 
ing 1937-38 a total of 241 cases were dis- 
posed of, a decrease of 18 under the pre- 
ceding year. The Board estimates that it 
would require a year to clean up pending 
cases if no new ones were filed. It regards 
this situation as unsatisfactory, and sug- 
gests that labor relations in the rail and 
air transport industries would be improved 
if the Board’s staff “could be sufficiently 
enlarged to enable it to dispose of cases 
referred to it more promptly than is now 
possible.” 

Rail and air carriers filed with the Board 
40° new agreements during the year, an 
increase of 100 over the 1936-37 total. 
Twelve of the 400 agreements filed last 
year applied to air lines and their employees. 
There was only one emergency, calling for 
the appointment of a fact-finding board by 
the President—it was the Pacific Electric 
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case wherein the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen requested pay increases and re- 
visions of working agreements. Also, 
there was one case which was settled by 
arbitration, a dispute over pay and working 
rules involving the B. of R. T. and the 
Sacramento Northern. 

Under “court cases” the report notes that 
the constitutionality of the Railway Labor 
Act and its 1934 amendments was estab- 
lished early in 1937 by the United States 
Supreme Court in Virginian Railway Co. 
v. System Federation No. 40, Railway Em- 
ployees Department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor (300 U. S. 215). Two 
other cases “clarifying the discretion vested 
in the National Mediation Board in con- 
nection with representation disputes both 
arose on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis, and both were decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit.” 

The above-mentioned defense of the Na- 
tional Railroad Adjustment Board opens 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Net for October 
Was $24,067,831 


$7,032,264 above October, 
1937, it cuts cumulative 


deficit to $152,617,855 


October’s net income of $24,067,831 
$7,032,264 better than that of October, 1937 
—brought the cumulative net deficit of the 
Class I railroads, excluding switching and 
terminal companies, for the first 10 months 
of 1938 down to $152,617,855, according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
monthly compilation of selected income 
and balance sheet items. This compares 
with a net income of $98,478,023 for the 
first 10 months of 1937. 

Eighty-one roads reported net incomes 
for October, and 52 reported deficits; in 
October, 1937, there were 73 with net in- 
comes and 60 with deficits. Only 47 roads 











SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 136 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 141 Steam Railways 
(Switching and Terminal Companies Not Included) 

TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL REGIONS) 


For the month of October For the ten 1 s of 
1938 1937 Income Items. 1938 1933 
$68,565,755 $60,860,441 1. Net railway operating income...... $273,709,013 $531,689,944 
11,669,847 10,980,476 2. Other imcome .......--+.+..++-: 114,357 ,695 118,948,553 
80,235,602 71,840,917 3. Total imcome ............. 388,066,708 650,638,497 
1,892,288 1,658,520 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 19,906,576 16,810,611 
78,343,314 70,182,397 4, Income available for fixed charges 368,160,132 633,827,886 
6. Fixed charges: 
13,184,291 12,435,269 6-01. Rent for leased roads and 
es rrr ee 112,002,528 125,687,525 
39,868,306 39,481,517 6-02. Interest deductions $#396,518,625 3 
,611 ,602 6-03. Other deductions ....... - 2,125,699 
53,260,208 52,136,388 6-04. Total fixed charges .... 510,646,852 
25,083,106 18,046,009 7. Income after fixed charges .. *142,486,720 
1,015,275 1,010,442 8. Contingent charges .............. 10,131,135 
24,067,831 17,035,567 9. Net income WEES eee *152,617,855 
16,995,283 16,737,621 10. Depreciation (Way and structures, 
and Equipment) ........... ; 168,594,332 
3,145,989 2,774,426 11. Federal income taxes ke 13,884,640 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
107,911 2,109,994 12-01. On common stock ........ 40,260,490 
813,142 6,231,333 12-02. On preferred stock....... 10,443,850 


Selected Asset Items 


Balance at end of 
1938 





13. Investments in stocks, bonds, etc., other than those of affiliated 


companies (Total, Account 707) 


14. Cash : 
15. Demand loans and deposits 
16. gone Grote and deposits .... 
i eposits 
18. ome and bills receivable.......... 


19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable..... ” 
20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors........... 
21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable............ 


22. Materials and supplies............. 
23. Interest and dividends receivable. . 
24. Rents receivable 
25. Other current assets 


26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25).... 


Selected Liability Items 
27. Funded debt mattrifg within 6 months t{... 


28. Loans and bills payable §.................... 


29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 
30. Audited accounts and wages 


32. Interest matured unpaid............. 
33. Dividends matured umpaid........... 


35. Unmatured dividends ,declared........ 
36. Unmatured interes? Accrued...... 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. U. 


- S. Government taxes............ 
40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes 


* Deficit or other reverse items. 


ayable......-.. 
31. Miscellaneous accounts -jpayable.............. 


34. Funded debt matured unpaid................. 


37. Unmatured rents accrtied.................... 
38. Other current liabilities..................... 


$652,009,731 $692,805,749 





SE Sve wee ates ores 445,042,109 464,386,177 
Pp ee 10,669,981 8,564,793 

19,325,805 39,657,491 
BP a 54,781,819 124,444,542 
pveh HaaGuwe 2b400 6% 1,224,662 10,676,448 
mewaneds aks ae 62,580,637 65,361,849 

52,134,215 53,509,903 
PalewE > ene ee ewes é 129,643,762 143,501,634 
ddiumubiikawesnst4o0% 322,796,569 384,376,044 
Per abasiite signe s 22,335,530 5,645,200 
takin ekdese 1,520,674 2,297,911 
Sto dkkteee sss «4 6,994,755 9,284,612 


$1,129,050,518 $1,341,706,604 





Balance at end of October 
1938 1937 





Catshceeritwdoesee $91,357,025 $81,286,168 
Ee care an eae $247,066,614  $210,062,762 
ee < oe ee eee 82,734,565 88,130,321 
buueeden ed 45060 3 247,898,005 264,380,034 
ie Met a ED 60,529,420 541 


788,761,404 
1,877,734 


,867 
,200 





606d Web eosin eesé on 629,468,024 54,613 
CC dweeseeceesvess 1,014,463 6,363,275 
pe Reeb ee recs 93,988,346 102,552,031 
Lee ON Mid etuetes 35,918,147 38,114,951 
ini Poreerséoege 24,579,583 25,290,192 


38,268,787 


$2,213,836,305 $1,9 





$47,717,226 
158,962,908 


$117,324,136 
159,623,461 


+ Represents accruals, including the amount in default. 
¢ Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 


that in Account 764, F 


unded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month of report. 


§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


(Switching and Terminal 


Net income after deprec. 
Pos & 


Companies Not Included) 
Net income before deprec. 





Name of railway 


Alton R. R. 


thee eea tn clsch nop ntnnsens *$1,408,345 * $709,828 


_ t om | 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
For the ten months of For the ten months of 


*$1,135,506 * $412,475 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System¢.. 5,110,190 6,390,393 15,089,388 15,918,365 
cee Ye ES ea * 1/837, 331 2,196,800 e 98,695 3,882,503 
Oe SR eee *12 159.416 573,363 * 6,076,143 6,600,794 
=—  . > 2) |e * 4,239,626 221,440 * 2,897,691 1,563,689 
EES eS SS eae * 2,548,851 * 1,840,181 * 1,835,092 * 1,177, +4 
Central R. R. of New Jersey ............. * 3,188,906 * 1,243,331 * 2,010,219 * 50,0 
eee ED OS Ee ee 16,682,836 29,407,270 23,596,403 36,290,987 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t ........... * 1,433,706 * 620,966 * 929,434 * 109,483 
Chicago & North Western Ry.t ............ *13,633,121 *12,596,549 * 9,413,118 * 8,429,204 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. ...... 1,755,472 3,322,655 5,996,333 7,359,347 
Chicago Great Western R. Rt .......... * 1,217,297 * 879,739 * 766,876 * 435,741 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac ific R. R.$ *16,238,432 *11,465,482 ‘il ,452,084 * 6,914,049 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific | Es *10,199,497 * 8,232,440 * 6,745,624 * 4,832,960 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 2,334,502 * 2,296,018 * 1,845,353 * 1,801,460 
Delaware & Hudson R. R................... * 640,106 * 613,898 230,730 267,479 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. * 3,638,968 * 257,496 * 1,582,740 * 1,835,473 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.t * 5,422,076 * 5,071,762 * 4.425.018 * 4,109,695 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. ................ * 285,428 1,626,701 548,028 2,381,268 
R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.)§ * 9,645,630 1,527,033 * 6,532,356 4,701,285 
ana rn Oe ER, iceceteccee * 4,783,627 * 622,648 * 3,845,053 247,450 
IS en ks wen vevevewness * 614,689 8,800,235 2,487,149 11,835,523 
ae 57,389 * 365,722 5,471,805 4,821. 152 
4 "E> a2 aaa ae * 3,314,355 * 909,260 * 1,510,937 964,143 
Long I Saas «oss a'e-0 6 wk bea 6 * 1,611,395 * 1,634,495 * 631,028 * 660,802 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. .............. 1,764,805 6,595,091 5,372,848 10,073,594 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry.t * 5,513,483 * 4,349,833 * 4,489,845 * 3,366,632 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines .............. * 3,237,920 * 1,047,454 ie SR! 54,515 
Missouri Pacific R. De teye wakes 0eKiee 60 *12,962,667 * 6,334,777 * 9,316,510 * 2,832, 024 
ee ee EL ST on co reccvectcede *20,518,021 7,404,443 * 7,101,386 20, 794, 426 
New York, as & St. Louis 3 ee 1,552,067 2,130,978 * 136,600 3.500.715 
New York, New Haven & Hartford Re R.t. *11,233,167 * 5,552,145 * 8,390,941 * 2,739,212 
SE a POI SINGS vnc cc wvccactbusévese 14,714,935 26,845,205 18,874,093 30,854,516 
En. ctw eteete whee « * 7,134,193 * 1,600,779 * 4,303,662 1,101,993 
I MU es oc  .. weceddet obebaee 5,558,865 28,018,576 26,915,863 48,939,517 
Pere Marquette Ry. ....... Aiscviwiwts * 2,475,004 1,628,810 * 475,685 3,760,431 
Pittsburgh & ony ne (ee oe 1,242,038 3,897,632 3,112,129 5,486,671 
Te ok i weccs enum 2,171,505 6,134,661 4,787,512 8,714,776 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. .............. * 9,931,790 * 5,479,366 * 732%,241 6° 2'853, 711 
St. Louis Southwestern Linest ............ * 1,127,098 * 680,105 * 609,472 * 180,852 
POG: FAEe TIRE be cc ccs cccwcewvcsces * 6,610,068 * 4,243,565 * 4,908,359 * 2,612,523 
DMs Ee. . sven ented ceeaeece * 2,381,421 1,046,996 170,235 3,647,172 
Southern Pacific Transportation System|| * 7,478,449 2,161,027 * 608,526 8,893,999 
ee, ee. na st enees knees s 782,384 1,945,246 1,779,094 2,907,259 
Union Pacific R. R. (including leased lines) 11,764,533 12,326,712 17,860,194 17: 989,416 
EE ie See. on duns. e cake ew ant * 5,601,104 * 2,514,894 = 3,808,261 728,220 
| ¢ fe "Bo Seer eee ee 878,988 445,849 1,291,086 


* Deficit. 

+ Report of receiver or receivers. 

t Report of trustee or trustees. 

§ Under trusteeship, Erie R. R. only. 


@ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


& Santa Fe Ry. “i 
Includes "bectwn & Albany, lessor to New 


Includes Southern Pacific Company, Texas & 


report contains the following information: 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle 


York Central R. R. 
New Orleans R. R., and leased lines. The 


“Income reported hereon excludes offsetting debits and 
credits for rent for leased roads and equipment, 


and bond interest, between companies included 


herein; also excludes dividends received from certain separately operated solely controlled affiliated 
companies during period January 1 to October 31, 1937, of $170,000 for the reason that the off- 


setting charges 
offset in the net deficit of such companies. 


y such companies are made against profit and loss and therefore would not be 
Operations of all separately operated solely controlled 


affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $5,335,526 for the ten months ended October 31, 1938, 
and $2,985,178 for the ten months ended October 31, 1937, which is not reflected in this statement. 
Interest on bonds of, and rental income from, separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, 
whether earned or not, are included in this statement, in order that such income credits will offset 
income debits reflected in the net deficit of such companies mentioned hereinbefore.” 








reported net incomes for the 10 months, 
as compared with 71 during the same 
period of 1937. The consolidated state- 
ment and that showing the net income of 
roads having operating revenues above 
$25,000,000 are given in the accompanying 
tables. 


Club Meetings 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its next meeting on January 16 at 8:15 at 
the Windsor hotel, Montreal, Que., at 
which time four members of Montreal 
Roard of Trade will hold a debate. 


Canadian Earnings Up in 
November 


A sharp decrease in operating expenses 
combined with a moderate increase in gross 
to give the Canadian National in Novem- 
ber the second widest gain in net operat- 
ing revenues over the 1937 period of the 
current year. Gross for the month totaled 
$16,785,084, an increase of $11,557 over 
the $16,773,527 reported a year ago. Ex- 


penses were down $910,480 from $14,854,- 
300 to $13,943,820 leaving net operating 
revenues for the period at $2,841,264 
against $1,919,227, a gain of $922,037. 

Gross revenues for the eleven months 
ended November 30 totaled $167,057,671 as 
against $182,177,183 a year ago. Expenses 
were down $4,277,718 to $162,020,800 from 
$166,298,518 leaving net for the period at 
$5,036,871, a decrease of $10,841,794 from 
the $15,878,665 reported a year ago. 

An increase of $565,647 has been re- 
ported by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in November net operating revenues of $4,- 
029,480, compared with $3,463,833 in the 
corresponding month of 1937. Operating 
expenses dropped $527,970 to $9,000,363, 
against $9,528,333 a year ago, while gross 
revenues were $37,676 higher at $13,029,844, 
compared with $12,992,167. 

Decline of $3,410,176 was shown in net 
operating revenues $17,406,704 for the 11 
months ended November 30, compared with 
$20,816,881 in the corresponding period of 
1937. Operating expenses increased $897,- 


380 to $112,903,821, against 
while gross declined $2,512,79 


310,526, compared with $132,82 


Chicago Traffic Club Dinner 


The Traffic Club of Chica 
its thirty-second annual d 
Palmer House in Chicago o1 
The speaker will be Dr. All 
dale, chairman of the Speake 
the National Association f M 
ers, and his subject will be 
Democracy.” 


Central Railway Club Marks 
Golden Anniversary 


The Central Railway Club 
will hold its golden anniversary 
Thursday, January 12, at the Hot 
Buffalo, N. Y. The guest of |} 
Joseph R. Hanley, state senat 
York. The delegation f: 
will leave on a special train fro 
minal, Jersey City, N. J 
January 11. 


West Shore Ferry Fares 


The Interstate Commer 
Division 2, has denied thx 
the West Shore for auth 


a six-cent fare on its Ws 

West Forty-Second street, N 
and a 10-cent fare on the ¢ 
line; but the order requiring 
tion of the suspended sch« 


out prejudice to the filing 
tablishing a fare of five cents 
Second street line and one of eig 
the Cortlandt street line. The ; 
are four cents and six cents, re 

Commissioner Caskie, concu 
agreed that five- and eight-cent 
been justified for single-trip 
he was not convinced 
monthly or multiple-trip t 
be required. 


: 


Streamliners Cover More Than 


500,000 Miles in Year 


A total of 547,200 mile: 
by the Streamliner-City of | Ar 
the Union Pacific-Chicago Nort 


and the Streamliner-City of Sa 
owned and operated jointly | 
roads and the Southern Pacif 

first year of operation. TI 
placed in service between C! 
Los Angeles on December 

the latter between Chicago and S 
cisco on January 2, 1938 

Los Angeles traveled 276,000 : 
City of San Francisco 271,20 
schedule of five trips a mont 

first ten months of the year 

Los Angeles carried 13,276 passe 
the City of San Francisco 14,87 
revenues for the City of Los Angel 
the first ten months were $1,3 
earnings amounted to $3.45 


Gross revenues for the City of S 
cisco for the period were $1,02 
earnings amounted to $4.0¢ 


Freight Car ae 


Loading of revenue freight 
ended December 24, totaled 
decrease of 31,852 cars or 5.3 
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uced maintenance..increased passenger 
.. With these FRANKLIN 





Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber 
for Friction Bearing Driving Boxes 


Repeated trips to the repair shop caused 
hy pounding driving boxes can be readily 
eliminated by the application of Franklin 
Automatic Compensators & Snubbers. 
With their application, accurate adjust- 
ment is constantly maintained, wear and 
temperature change are automatically 


Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer 


Slack and pound are eliminated, and pas- 
senger comfort increased, when you install 
the Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer. The Buffer per- 
mits full freedom of lateral and vertical move- 
ment. Maximum safety is assured as the Buffer 
does not interfere with proper tracking. The 
Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer quickly pays for 
itself .. . in Economy .. . in Safety . . . in In- 
creased Passenger Comfort . . . and in Low- 
ered Maintenance. 


FRANKLIN 
AUTOMATIC 
COMPENSATOR 
AND 
SNUBBER 





Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber 
for Roller Bearing Driving Boxes 


compensated for, and the running gear 
protected. Roller bearing journal boxes 
with their limited clearances benefit par- 
ticularly. Incorporate Compensators & 
Snubbers and obtain lower maintenance, 
easier riding, and increased availability 
for service. 





Franklin E-2 Radial Buffer 
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comfort ..and longer service life... 
ECONOMY DEVICES 





THE NEW 
FRANKLIN No. 8 
LUBRICATOR & 
SPREADER 


Weight has been drastically reduced in 
this New Lubricator & Spreader ... and 
an even better lubricating job is being 
done. This has been made possible by the 
use of fabricated steel, and results in a 
stronger, more snugly fitting unit that 
weighs less than half of the old cast steel 
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Franklin No. 8 Lubricator 
and Spreader 


spreader, cellar and end plate. The cellar, 
which weighs only 10 Ibs. (43 lbs. less thana 
cast steel cellar) is reversible and is more 
easily handled. It greatly facilitates chang- 
ing when a new grease application be- 
comes necessary. The end plate fits more 
snugly and is locked securely in place. 


The Locomotive Booster 





Franklin Locomotive Booster 


Booster Power. 


Modern high speed locomotives are 
built with a minimum weight on drivers 
to reduce track stresses. This often re 
sults in a deficiency in starting powe! 
To compensate for this deficiency 
Locomotive Boosters are being incor! 
porated to give the added power 
necessary for smooth, quick starts and 
for the tough spots on the road. Keep 
your locomotive balanced both at 
high speeds and in starting . . . Install 
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low the preceding week, a decrease of 
139,403 cars or 19.5 per cent below the 


corresponding week in 1930, but an in- 
crease of 116,641 cars or 25.5 per cent 
the same week in 1937. All com- 
modity classifications except coal and ore 
showed decreases under the preceding week, 
but all commodity classifications showed 
increases over the same week last year. 
The summary, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, Association of American 
Railroads, follows: 


above 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended December 24, 1938 





Districts 1938 1937 1936 
Eastern 126,202 98,730 127,951 
Allegheny 107 ,786 82,372 118,454 
Pocahontas 42,035 29,845 38,278 
Southern 90,508 71,678 82,337 
Northwestern 68,963 55,478 64,168 
Central Western 94,644 79,797 83,347 
Southwestern 44,324 39,921 48,043 
Total Western 5 

Districts ..... 207,931 175,196 195,558 
Total All Roads 574,462 457,821 562,578 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products 30,724 27,419 24,186 
Live Stock 11,997 9,541 9,861 
Ge oe ada 133,799 101,829 123,956 
Coke . 6,636 4,870 10,427 
Forest Products. 27,612 20,449 28,399 
SOD Jiwre nas on eas 9,001 7,002 7,523 
Merchandise 1.c.1. 140,900 119,434 133,127 
Miscellaneous 213,793 167,277 225,099 





December 24 574,462 457,821 562,578 


December 17 606,314 600,283 730,048 
December 10 619,340 619,266 739,096 
December 3 649,086 620,325 745,295 
November 26 


562,084 555,762 680,300 


Cumulative Total, 


51 Weeks - 29,968,649 37,215,558 35,528,839 


In Canada.—Car loadings for the week 
ended December 24 totaled 38,371, com- 
pared with 42,077 in the preceding week 
and 39,275 in the preceding year, according 
to the compilation of the Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 

Cars Rec’d from 

Total for Canada Loaded Connections 
Dec, 24, 1938 38,371 20,728 
Dec. 17, 1938 42,077 23,076 
Dec. 10, 1938 43,024 23,247 
Dec. 25, 1937 39,275 22,297 


Cumulative Totals for Canada: 


Dec. 24, 1938 ..... 2,397,454 1,062,263 
Dec. 25, 1937 2,591,329 1,335,600 
Dee. 19, 1906 ..... 2,442,248 1,212,768 


Reactions to Committee-of-Six 
Report 


Directors of the Association of American 
Railroads on December 30 endorsed the 
findings of the President’s committee-of- 
six, whose report was reviewed in last 
week’s Railway Age. At the same time 
the National Grange sent a letter to Sen- 
ator Wheeler, chairman of the Senate in- 
terstate commerce committee, protesting 
against several parts of the report. 

On Capitol Hill Chairman Lea of the 
House committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce, announced that his committee 
would begin hearings on an omnibus rail- 
road bill on or about January 17. It is 
understood that the committee-of-six is 
helping to draft such a bill. 

At the same time the trucking industry, 
speaking through the American Trucking 
Associations in its weekly publication, 
“Transport Topics,” characterizes the re- 
port of the committee-of-six as a “one- 
sided” and the contained 


one proposals 
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President's Message Makes 
General Reference to Rails 


President Roosevelt made two 
brief general references to the rail- 
road situation in his message to Con- 
gress on January 4. In a general 
review of recent legislation he said 
that with the exception of legislation 
to provide greater government ef- 
ficiency and legislation “to ameliorate 
our railroad and other transportation 
problems,” the past three congresses 
“have met in part or whole the 
pressing needs of the new order of 
things.” 

Later on the message’s listing of 
factors involved in attaining and 
maintaining an $80,000,000,000 na- 
tional income included among such 
factors the “reconcilement of enor- 
mous antagonistic interests—some of 
them long in litigation—in the rail- 











road and general transportation 
field.” 
therein “inimical to the welfare of the 


trucking industry.” An editorial on the 
front page compares the meetings of the 
committee-of-six to the recent meeting at 
Munich. “On September 28,” 
editorial, “Hitler, Mussolini, et al., got 
together at Munich and carved up Czecho- 
slovakia, the lion’s share going to Ger- 
many. On December 23, the railroads and 
their labor unions got together in Wash- 
ington and made public a proposal to carve 
up the American trucking industry, the 
lion’s share going to the railroads. The 
whole world was aghast at the first perfor- 
mance. The American trucking industry 
is aghast at the second. The first feat has 
been accomplished. The second should be 
junked.” 


A. A. R. Safety Poster Turns to 
Public Relations Theme 


Reminding railway employees that there 
is no better sales talk for railroad travel 
and shipment than the safety record of 
the carriers, the poster of the A. A. R.’s 
Safety section for January urges “Let’s 
All Be Safe Men and Good Salesmen in 
1939.” Thus by the tie-up between em- 
ployee-effort for safety and attention to 
duty and the railroads’ talking point, “The 
Rail Way Is the Safe Way,” the A. A. R. 
seeks to give its safety program added 
significance. 


Highway and Grade Crossing 
Funds Apportioned 


The Secretary of Agriculture on Decem- 
ber 30, 1938, announced the apportionment 
of $135,000,000 to aid the States in high- 
way improvement and elimination of grade 
crossings in the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. The funds were authorized by the 
federal-aid highway act of 1938 and con- 
sist of $100,000,000 for improvement of the 
federal-aid highway system including ex- 
tensions through cities, $15,000,000 for 
secondary or feeder roads, and $20,000,000 
for elimination of hazards at railroad grade 
crossings. The highway funds are to be 


says the 
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matched by the States but those for grade 
crossings are available without matching. 
All expenditures are to be made in co- 
operation with the State highway depart- 
ments. 

The apportionment of grade crossing 
funds follows: 


State 


Grade Crossings 
Alabama .. , $393,552 
Arizona . 125,46 
Arkansas 3 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 








Florida 

Georgia 4) 
Idaho 161,77 
Illinois : 1,030, 
Indiana 506,736 
Iowa .. $5,468 
Kansas 4,959 
Kentucky 356.846 
Louisiana ; 310,856 
Maine 135,191 
Maryland . 200,663 
Massachusetts 408,286 
Michigan 649.147 
Minnesota . 524,721 
Mississippi 310,650 
Missouri . 596,184 
Montana 61,252 
Nebraska ; 
Nevada 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
CO SS 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 17,500 
Virginia 373,906 
Washington 300.063 
West Virginia 60,716 
Wisconsin .... 486.074 
Wyoming .... 132,134 
District of Columbia 7,500 
Hawaii ..... 17.500 
Puerto Rico . 150,076 
Adm. & Eng. 





Reserve 500,000 


re . $20,000,000 


Wheeler Looks Favorably on 
Postalization Plan 


Added impetus was given to the Hastings 
postalized rate movement when Senator 
Wheeler, Democrat of Montana and chair- 
man of the Senate interstate commerce 
committee, on December 29, spoke favor- 
ably of the plan and wrote a letter to 
Chairman Splawn of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in which he asked the 
I. C. C. chairman to give him his opinion 
as to the feasibility of the Hastings plan. 
At the same time Senator Truman, Demo- 
crat of Missouri and a member of the 
Senate interstate commerce committee, en- 
dorsed that part of the plan dealing with 
the postalization of freight rates. 

Senator Wheeler’s letter to 
Splawn follows: 

“My dear Chairman: 

“For the past five years I have given 
some thought and attention to the so- 
called postalization of passenger rates on 
railroads, which was first presented to me 
by Mr. Hastings of New York. (On its 
face the plan looks good to me. 

“The railroads of this country constitute 
a mass production industry. In order for 
a mass production industry to be success- 
ful, it must have mass consumption. Mass 
consumption in railroads means mass use 


Chairman 


Continued on ne 


rt left-hand page 
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Economical Transportation 


Camels are the transportation for the desert . . . their stops for water are few and far between. 
Locomotive operation can also be maintained with a minimum of water stops . . . especially whe: 
locomotive is equipped with an Elesco exhaust steam injector. Through the reclamation of heat and moist 


in a substantial portion of the exhaust steam, Elesco exhaust steam injectors effect a fuel and water savin: 
from 8% to 12%. 


Apply Elesco exhaust steam injectors to your locomotives and cut operating costs. 
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of the seats in the chair cars and berths 
in sleeping cars. 

“The only excuse for mass production 
is that, by such means, an industry can 
produce better and cheaper goods. What 
applies to the automobile industry applies 
to the railroads. 

“They must have more business, and 
the way to get more business is to give 
the lowest possible rate consistent with 


sound business principles. It costs as 
much to pull a coach half full as it does 
full. There is very little more cost of 


maintaining roadbeds used by ten trains 
than by one. 

“IT am enclosing herewith some cost state- 
ments, as well as projected revenue state- 
ments, which would indicate that the rail- 
roads can be profitably operated with 
postalized rates. 

“The people of this country have de- 
monstrated that they want to travel and 
see this country. The people of the West 
want to visit the East, and the people of 
the East should see the West. More 
travel means more men working on the 
railroads, means more employment, more 
men employed in heavy industry. 

“T wish you would have these figures 
carefully analyzed at your earliest con- 
venience. I want your opinion as to 
whether it can be worked out on a sound 
business basis for the railroads.” 

Senator Truman doubted the feasibility 
of applying the plan to passenger rates, 
pointing out that they were low enough 
already, but went on to say that he be- 
lieved postalization of freight rates would 
help the railroad situation. 


Truck Shipments in November 19.4 
Per Cent Ahead of Last Year ~ 


For the third consecutive month this 
year, the movement of freight by truck 
exceeded in volume the 1937 tonnage, ac- 
cording to truck loading figures for No- 
vember compiled by the American Trucking 
Associations, Inc. The November figures 
represented an increase of 17.37 per cent 
over the 1936 monthly average. Thus, the 
ATA truck loadings index figure for No- 
vember stood at 117.37 compared with 
113.38 in October, 1938, and 92.89 in 
November a year ago. 

Comparable reports were received from 
169 motor carriers in 34 states who trans- 
ported an aggregate of 730,569 tons in 
November, 1938, as compared with 612,015 
tons in November, 1937, and 763,858 tons 
in October, 1938. The volume of freight 
carried by trucks last month, while show- 
ing a 4.4 per cent decrease under the pre- 
ceding month, represented an increase of 
19.4 per cent over the corresponding period 
last year. 

Despite the heavy hauling of automobiles 
and iron and steel products, the decrease 
in total tonnage under October, 1938, was 
attributed, in part, according to the ATA 
statement, to drivers’ strikes in New York, 
New Jersey, Omaha, Kansas City and other 
mid-western cities which interfered with 
normal business. 

The only November gains over last 
month were in*the automobile and iron and 
steel classifications. The former showed 
an increase of 89.6 per cent over October 
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and a 37.5 per cent increase over the cor- 
responding month last year. Iron and steel 
hauling increased 10.1 per cent over Oc- 
tober and was 72.9 per cent over the 
volume of November a year ago. In the 
general merchandise class, which accounted 
for slightly more than three quarters of 
the total volume of freight handled by 
truck, the November figure was 6.7 per cent 
under October, but was 19 per cent over 
November, 1937. While transportation of 
petroleum products showed a decline of 
5.4 per cent under the preceding month, 
the November volume represented slightly 
more than a 22 per cent increase over 
November, 1937. 


Mediation Board Report 


(Continued from page 101) 

with the assertion that without such an 
agency “the general plan for the mainte- 
nance of labor peace and harmony under- 
lying the Railway Labor Act would be in- 
complete.” Then comes the discussion of 
referee cases, after which the report pro- 
ceeds to review in turn labor relations in 
the air transport industry and the prob- 
lems of the Mediation Board. The latter 
section is that embodying the above-men- 
tioned discussion of delays and the Board’s 
need for additional personnel. 

Earlier in the report the Board had com- 
plained that it is continually being diverted 
from the mediation of management-labor 
disputes—‘its most important duty”—to the 
settling of differences between labor or- 
ganizations competing for the right to rep- 
resent particular crafts or classes of em- 
ployees. “Unfortunately,” it adds, “the 
greatest need for the holding of such hear- 
ings has grown out of disputes over mem- 
bership between two organizations national 
in scope, which disputes would never have 
arisen had the organizations involved 
exerted the same efforts to agree with one 
another over their proper jurisdiction that 
the act expects carriers and employees to 
exert in the making of labor agreements. 
Bee Ge Frankly, the Board does not consider 
that the purposes of the Railway Labor 
Act are best served by permitting these dis- 
putes to acquire sufficient magnitude to 
make it necessary to refer them to the 
3oard for adjudication.” The time spent 
on such disputes—a large number of which 
resulted in no change in representation— 
“was, in the opinion of the Board, entirely 
out of proportion to the results achieved.” 

Of the 241 cases decided by the Board 
during the fiscal year, 138 were these rep- 
resentation cases involving disputes among 
employees; 101 were cases involving dis- 
putes between carriers and employees re- 
quiring mediation; and two were interpre- 
tation cases of agreements previously 
mediated. Engine, train and yard service 
employees “figured most heavily in both 
representation and néediation cases, while 
the number of representation cases among 
the maintenance of equipment employees 
was also large.” The net of the represen- 
tation disputes during the past three years 
has been a gain for national labor organi- 
zations, while system associations have been 
losing. Such losses, however, have been 
less than the gains of the national organi- 
zations because of two factors—increases 
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in the number of employees covered by 
agreements and losses of local unions. 
“Local organizations” which disappeared 
from the list of agreement-holders during 
the year included: Order of Skilled Rail- 


way Maintenance-of-Way Employees; 
Knights of Labor; the Unlicensed Officers 
Association; Brotherhood of Dining Car & 
Sleeping Car Employees’ Union. Organi- 
zations listed among agreement-holders for 


the first time are: Inland Boatmen’s Union; 
3rotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters; 
Brotherhood of Railroad Dining Car Stew- 
ards, Chefs and Cooks; International 
3rotherhood of Redcaps 

The 101 mediation cases disposed of dur 





ing the year represented a drop from the 
previous year’s 158; the backlog at the 
close of the year was 117 as compared with 
95 on June 30, 1937. Among last year’s 
mediation cases was the first settlement of 
a dispute involving an air carrier and its 
employees. 

During the fiscal year the National 
Mediation Board spent $147,58§ f its 
$245,826 appropriation. It requir only 
$2,270 of the $57,348 allotment { urbi- 
tration boards, and but $7,927 of the $45, 
278 available for emergency boards. As 
pointed out above last fall’s wage pro- 
ceedings before the Stacy-Landis- Millis 
emergency board did not enter the year 


under review. 
The report of the National Railroad Ad- 


justment Board, appearing in an appendix, 
is mainly a tabulation of cases handled. 
This board spent $230,260.75 of its $242,565 


appropriation. 


Railroads Attack Rules 


(Continued from page 10 


would greatly congest the operations at 
many hours of the day and would “hope- 
lessly” congest them at seasons of peak 
travel, such as holidays, conventions, and 
the like. On the other hand, to require 
an extra crew, “with nothing t lo,” to 
ride on the road engine which is already 
manned by an engineman a1 reman 
would involve a “useless expenditure of 
money.” It is further pointed out that in 
the case of the “complicated and expensive” 
electric locomotives operated by the Penn- 
sylvania and the Diesel-electric locomotives 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, yard engineman 
and firemen employed to operate the steam 
switching engines of the Washington 
Terminal would not be sufficiently ex 
perienced to handle, the electric and Diesel- 
electric power safely. 

Claims of Terminal employees for back 


pay for work that they might have pet 

formed were sustained by the first division 
of the National Railroad Adjustment Board 
at Chicago on October 24, 1938, and the 
Terminal Company contends that, in effect, 
the Adjustment Board has altered the pro- 
visions of the 1923 contract between the 
Terminal and the employees. 

Under the Railway Labor Act, no 
method is provided whereby a railroad may 
test out in court an adjustment board’s 
decision, although machinery is set up 
whereby employees can take court action 
against any employer who fails to abide 
by the decision of the board. The Asso- 


ciation of American Railroads sponsor- 
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ing a number of amendments to the Act, 
one of which would provide the means 
whereby a railroad could make a court 
test of an adjustment board’s decision. 

B. R. Tolson, manager of the Terminal 
Company, in a letter to Arthur J. Lovell, 
national legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & 
Enginemen and J. A. Farquharson, na- 
tional legislative representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, detail- 
ing his company’s attitude regarding the 
Adjustment Board’s recent decision, said 
that “The decision of the Board is thus 
nothing less than an attempt to impose an 
entirely new contract upon the Washington 
Terminal Company which, as one of its 
results, will have the effect of interfering 
with the arrangements which are now and 
long have been in existence between the 
tenant railroads and their own employees. 
The Washington Terminal Company does 
not believe that under the law the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board is empowered 
to make and impose a new contract upon 
the Company. What our contracts mean 
and what rights we have under those con- 
tracts are legal questions which, we be- 
lieve, we are entitled, like any other citi- 
zen, to have tried out in the Courts.” 

The complaint of the Terminal Company 
points out that despite the fact that the 
employees of the Terminal have not started 
any court action to enforce their demands 
which have the sanction of the Adjustment 
3oard, they are demanding back pay from 
November 23, which now totals approxi- 


mately $7,500 or at the rate of approxi- 
mately $80,000 a year. 
Not only does the complaint contend 


that the Adjustment Board acted without 
authority in its decision and that the claims 
of the men that they should have exclusive 
right to perform the duties now performed 
by the enginemen of the railroads, but it 
goes further to say that the award and 
order “were made without the due process 
of law which the plaintiff is entitled under 
said Article V of the Constitution of the 
United States in that they were made 
without a proper or adequate hearing, be- 
cause made under a procedure which al- 
lowed plaintiff no opportunity to test the 


statements of the claimants by cross-ex- 
amination, no opportunity to present oral 
evidence before said Board, and no oppor- 


tunity to present argument before the 
referee who decided the dispute and made 
the award.” 

The bill in equity asks the court to ren- 
der a declaratory decree declaring that the 
defendants do not have the right, under 
their existing contract, to bring into and 
take from the station empty cars and en- 
gines and that the ward of the Adjust- 
ment Board has no legal force and effect 
in so far as it purports to give the em- 
ployees any such right. 

Whether the next step of the Brother- 
hoods will be to threaten a strike is not 
known at this time. Mr. Farquharson re- 
fused to comment, saying that his organi- 
zation would meet the situation in the 
“same way that any intelligent individual 
would.” Undoubtedly the railroad indus- 
try will show considerable interest in the 
case in view of the fact that similar deci- 
sions have been rendered in other parts of 
the country. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue MINNESOTA TRANSFER has ordered 
three 900-hp. Diesel-electric switching loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive 
Company. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe LenicH & New ENGLAND is in- 
quiring for 100 hopper cars of 50 tons 
capacity. 


THE Detaware, LACKAWANNA & WEST- 
ERN is placing orders for materials for use 
on 200 freight cars at its Keyser Valley 
shops, Scranton, Pa. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Union Paciric plans to air-con- 
dition and modernize 74 passenger cars 
during the early part of 1939 at a cost of 
$1,480,000. The majority of the work will 
be handled in its Omaha shops. Under 
the program, 13 chair cars will be air- 
conditioned and modernized, with new 
seats, light fixtures, parcel racks and in- 
terior treatment; 52 chair cars, heretofore 
air-conditioned, will be given modern in- 
teriors; 4 dining cars will be air-condi- 
tioned and converted to coffee-shop diners; 
1 diner will be air-conditioned and con- 
verted to a cafe-lounge car; and 4 observa- 
tion cars will be converted to limousine 
type observation cars, with enclosed rear 
ends and with complete new furnishings 
and interior decorations. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe NortHERN Pactric has ordered 
30,000 tons of rails, placing 20,000 tons 
with the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpora- 
tion, 9,000 tons with the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and 500 tons each with the In- 
land Steel Company and the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company. 


Construction 





PENNSYLVANIA.—The Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Utility Commission has ordered that the 
crossing at grade where Ashburner street 
crosses the four main tracks and one sid- 
ing track of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
Philadelphia, Pa., between Tulip street and 
State road be abolished. This is to be ac- 
complished by the construction of a cross- 
ing above grade at the location of the 
existing crossing. The estimated cost of 
the bridge structure is $142,023 and of the 
roadway $127,469. 
sylvania Railroad estimates the cost of 
necessary alteration to its overhead eiectri- 
cal system which it will carry out and of 
engineering expenses at $30,220. The De- 
partment of Highways will do all the work 
necessary to complete the remainder of the 
improvement. 


In addition the Penn- - 


Supply Trade 





J. B. Peddle has been appoint 
sentative of the Morden Frog & Cr 


ing Works, Chicago, with 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Ohio Brass -totigaedl 


ary 3, moved its Chicag 
20 North Wacker Drive to 231 
Salle street. 


Glenn Griswold Associates, 


relations counsellors, now hay 
offices at 330 West 42nd street 
and 520 No. Michigan avenu 


Ss 


The Universal Railway Ds vices Con 


pany, Chicago, has been i 
Delaware to take over and su 
business of the Seidcereal 
Attachment Company, 
poration, with no chang 
personnel. 


OBITUARY 


Frank Norton Hoffstot, 
former president of the 
Company, Inc., 
December 25, 
Age of December 31. He 
1861 in Pittsburgh, 


Press 
as reported 


May 31, 





Frank Norton Hofistot 


came active in banking, real es 
iron and steel industry. Mr 
came interested in financing « 
in 1898, Charles T. Scl 

Schoen Pressed 
financial backing for his idea 
cars of steel, from Mr. H 
Schoen 
Fox Pressed Steel Company w 


dated to form the Pressed Steel 


pany, which was the first to 
pressed steel cars and 


1899, with Mr. 


Was 


Schoen as pt 


1901 Mr. Hoffstot became president of 


company, remaining in that 
33 years. When the 
Company went into receiversh 


stot became one of the three 1 


served until the summer of 193 


Pittsburgh, P: 


Steel Compar 
Pressed Steel Compat 


Ai 


Pressed 


( 


Draft 


al 


retired and sold all of his interest 


company, since 
active in handling his personal 
Hoffstot was a metallurgist in 
his other business interests. 
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which time he 
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OPERATING ECONOMIES 


effected by modern power 
represent in some cases savings 
of 20 to 40 per cent annually 
on the investment. 
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— POWER assures an increase 


reserve power, better utilization, highe 
speeds, longer runs, increased availability, smalley 
consumption of fuel, reduction in the cost of main 
tenance, curtailment and possibly even elimination 
of double heading and helper mileage — in al! 
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Financial 





Gutr, Mostrte & Onto.— Acquisition — 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase at foreclosure or other sale the 
property of the Mobile & Ohio, extending 
from East St. Louis, Ill., to Mobile, Ala., 
and from Artesia, Miss., to Montgomery, 
Ala., together with branch lines, a total of 
641.7 miles of main line, 263.7 miles of 
branch lines and 288.6 miles of trackage 
rights. 


New York Centrat.— Bonds of Big 
Four.—The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis and the N. Y. C. have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
seeking authority for the former to issue 
and the latter to assume liability for $29,- 
040,000 of Big Four refunding and im- 
provement 4% per cent bonds due Janu- 
ary 1, 1964. The issue would pay off a 
like amount of Big Four bonds called for 
redemption or about to mature. N. Y. C. 
does not presently plan to sell or other- 
wise dispose of the bonds, but desires 
authority to assume liability in accordance 
with the provisions of its lease of the Big 
Four. 


New York, New Haven & HArtTFoRD.— 
Amended Plan of Reorganization. — This 
road, on December 30, 1938, filed with the 
U. S. District Court for Connecticut and 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
an amendment to the plan of reorganization 
filed by it June 1, 1937, pursuant to per- 
mission granted by the Commission on 
October 11, 1938, reopening the hearings 
before it in the New Haven reorganiza- 
tion proceedings. The amended plan shows 
fixed charges of $6,402,102 for the re- 
organized company, which is less than one- 
third of the $19,531,323 of such charges for 
1935, the year in which the reorganization 
proceedings were commenced. Under the 
original plan of reorganization filed by the 
New Haven comparable charges totaled 
$9,267,909. 

The amended plan proposes the follow- 
ing capital structure: 


Equipment trust certificates .... $12,872,000.00 
Underlying mortgage bonds..... 7,422,000.00 
Prior lien bonds due 1954....... 7,500,000.00 
Fixed interest bonds due 1975... 112,582,032.00 
Income bonds due 1985........ 95,813,924.00 
Pretesse GOOG 660.ocs cincesccee 71,656,886.00 
Common stock (est.).........+. 77,000,000.00 


The fixed charges and guarantees under 
would accomplish the following: 
$455,012.00 
296,880.00 


262,500.00 
4,503,281.00 


Equipment trust interest........ 
Underlying bond interest....... 
Prior lien bond interest......... 
Fixed interest bond interest.... 
Rent for leased roads (maximum) 787,829.00 
CSPURGEMEED 6. wet ccedebsvcverree 96,600.00 


tel ee ng $6,402,102.00 


Contingent interest on the income bonds 
will amount to $4,311,627. 

The reorganization securities proposed 
in the amendment vary in the following 
details from those proposed in the original 
plan: 

(1) A small issue of short term bonds, to be 
either a prior lien bond or a special series of 
fixed interest bonds, as provided for the purpose 
of raising cash. é 

(2) The second preferred stock proposed in 


the original plan has been eliminated. 
(3) The new preferred stock will have ex- 
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clusive voting rights until its first dividend has 
been paid, and thereafter so long as any cumu- 
lative dividends thereon shall have accrued and 
remain unpaid. 


Total fixed charges and guaranties under 
the amended plan would have been covered 
1.2 times by the adjusted income available 
therefor in the average year of the period 
1933-1938 and would be safely within the 
road’s estimate of $7,000,000 available for 
such charges for the year 1939. In the 
“Prospective Year” shown in the New 
Haven’s original plan there would be avail- 
able after fixed charges, contingent interest 
and the maximum provision of $1,000,000 
for capital expenditures, income sufficient 
to pay dividends of approximately 2% per 
cent on the preferred stock. 

The amendment does not make a definite 
proposal for the leased Boston & Provi- 
dence but states that negotiations are in 
progress for rejection of the lease in the 
U. S. district court. It contains no pro- 
vision for the permanent disposition of the 
Old Colony or the Providence-Warren & 
Bristol, although it assumes that the New 
Haven trustees will continue the operation 
of these properties pending the completion 
of their respective reorganization proceed- 
ings. 

The afmendment proposes that in dis- 
tributing reorganization securities, interest 
on existing securities to December 31, 


1939 shall be added to and treated like - 


principal, and that new securities to be 
issued in exchange therefor shall be dated 
January 1, 1940, even if the plan becomes 
effective earlier than that. The computa- 
tions contained in the amendment are there- 
fore based on the amount of principal and 
accrued interest which it is estimated will 
be due on the present obligations as of 
December 31, 1939. 


St. Lours-SouTHWESTERN.—/ nterest 
Payment.— The United States District 
Court at St. Louis, Mo. has authorized the 
trustee of the St. Louis-Southwestern to 
pay $400,000 interest due November 1 on 
the railroad’s first mortgage bond certifi- 
cates totalling $20,000,000. The order fol- 
lowed a hearing held last October in which 
a mortgage trustee and a protective com- 
mittee opposed payment of the interest. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Stock of the Inter- 
urban Electric—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized the 
Interurban Electric, a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Southern Pacific, to issue 
20,000 shares of capital stock without par 
value, to be sold for cash at $10 a share, 
to the Southern Pacific, and the proceeds 
used to provide funds for working capital, 
including material and supplies. 


WESTERN MArRYLAND.— Bonds of _ the 
Washington & Franklin—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
authorized the Washington & Franklin to 
extend from January 1, 1939, to January 1, 
1954, the date of maturity of $378,000 of 
first mortgage bonds, to bear interest dur- 
ing the extended period at 4% per cent 
per year. The commission has also au- 
thorized the Western Maryland to assume 
liability, as lessee, for the payment of the 
interest, taxes, charges and assessments on 
the bonds as extended. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 
W. H. Edwards, general superintend- 


ent of the Lehigh & New England, has 
been elected vice-president and general 
manager, with headquarters as before at 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


C. D. Becker, assistant general man- 
ager of Despatch Shops, Inc., has been 
elected vice-president, general manager and 


director of that company, with headquar- 
ters as before at East Rochester, N. Y., 
to succeed L. S. West, whose death on 
December 3 was noted in the Railway Age 


of December 10. 


Frank H. Ford, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Southern, with 
headquarters at Shreveport, La., has re- 
signed to devote more time to personal af- 
fairs. Mr. Ford was born at Queen City, 
Tex., on March 17, 1888, and since 1914, 
has served successively as vice-president 
and president of the W. F. Taylor Com- 
pany, wholesale grocers and planters of 
Shreveport. Mr. Ford also served as presi- 
dent of the Tri-State Broadcasting Com- 
pany and as a director of the Kansas City, 


Shreveport & Gulf Terminal, a subsidiary 
of the K. C. S. since 1929. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president in Janu- 


ary, 1934. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 


ACCOUNTING 
Lemuel W. Cox, whose appointment 
as secretary of the Norfolk & Western at 
Philadelphia, Pa., was reported in the Rail- 


way Age of December 24, was born on 
October 7, 1889, at Philadelphia. He at- 
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L. W. Cox 


tended the public schools of Philadelphia, 


School of Pedagogy (1910), and the Eve- 
ning School of Accounts and Finance of 
the University of Pennsylvania (1917). 
Mr. Cox entered railroad service on June 
1, 1910, as clerk in the office of the sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the Nor- 
folk & Westetn. He was appointed assist- 
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ant secretary on March 1, 1920, the posi- 
tion he held until January 1, when he was 
appointed secretary. Mr. Cox served as 
secretary and treasurer of the Railway 
Treasury Officers Association from 1916 
to 1933. 


Daniel P. Loomis, assistant to general 
counsel of the Delaware & Hudson, has 
been appointed assistant general counsel, 
with headquarters at New York. 


H. D. York, freight claim agent of the 
Kansas City Southern, with headquarters 
at Kansas City, Mo., has resigned and the 
position of freight claim agent has been 
abolished. Loss and damage freight claims 
have been assigned to the jurisdiction of 
G. H. Bacon, assistant comptroller, at 
Kansas City. 


OPERATING 


John M. Henry, assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the Western region of the 
Pennsylvania, retired on January 1. No 
successor has yet been appointed. 


J. N. Todd, assistant engineer on the 
Southern, with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of scales, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding C. H. Mann, who retired on 
January 1, on account of disability. 


W. E. Robinson, superintendent on the 
Canadian National at Halifax, N. S., has 
been appointed general superintendent 
transportation of the Atlantic region. C. 
S. Pushie, assistant superintendent at 
Bridgewater, N. S., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Halifax division. 


M. M. Cronk, trainmaster on the Pere 
Marquette, with headquarters at Benton 
Harbor, Mich., has been promoted to assist- 
ant superintendent of the Chicago-Petos- 
key division, a newly-created position, with 
headquarters at Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
William J. Grady, general yardmaster 
at Grand Rapids, has been advanced to 
trainmaster, with headquarters at Benton 
Harbor, succeeding Mr. Cronk. 


G. W. Raney, whose promotion to gen- 
eral superintendent of the Third operating 





G. W. Raney 


district of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, with headquarters at El Reno, 


RAILWAY AGE 


Okla., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 3, was born at Forrest City, 
Ark., on January 28, 1891, and attended 
the University of the South, Sewanee, 
Tenn. He entered railway service in July, 
1910, as a brakeman on the Missouri Pa- 
cific, later becoming a switchman and a 
yardmaster. In 1917, he went with the 
Ogden Union Railway & Depot Company, 
Ogden, Utah, as a switchman and yard- 
master and three years later he returned 
to the Missouri Pacific as a yardmaster at 
Kansas City, Mo., later becoming night 
general yardmaster. In November, 1926, 
he was promoted to trainmaster and served 
subsequently on the Omaha, Illinois and 
Central Kansas—Colorado divisions. Mr. 
Raney left the Missouri Pacific to go with 
the Rock Island in March, 1936, as an in- 
spector of transportation, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., and in No- 
vember of that year, he was promoted to 
superintendent, with headquarters at Ft. 
Worth, Tex. In February, 1937, he was 
transferred to the Missouri-Kansas divi- 
sion with headquarters at Kansas City, the 
position he held at the time of his recent 
promotion. 


J. A. Clancey, general superintendent 
of transportation of the Grand Trunk 





J. A. Clancey 


Western, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., has been promoted to general super- 
intendent with the same headquarters, and 
the position of general superintendent of 
transportation has been abolished. 

Mr. Clancey was born at Walkerton, 
Ont., on June 8, 1884, and entered railway 
service with the Canadian National on June 
2, 1901, as a messenger in the transporta- 
tion department at Toronto, Ont., \nd later 
served in various clerical positions at that 
point. In September, 1902, he was sent to 
Durand, Mich., on the Grand Trunk West- 
ern (part of the Canadian National), as a 
stenographer in the bridge and building 
department. In the following year he was 
transferred to the transportation depart- 
ment, where he held various positions until 
July, 1910, when he was appointed cashier 
and supervisor of the Michigan Car De- 
murrage bureau. In January, 1911, he re- 
turned to the transportation department of 
the Grand Trunk Western, serving succes- 
sively as car distributor, traveling car serv- 
ice agent, assistant superintendent of ter- 
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minals at Detroit, chief clerk to the gen- 
eral superintendent at Chicago, division 
agent Western lines at Chicago, trainmas- 
ter at various points, and superintendent of 
transportation. On October 1, 1928, he 
was further promoted to superintendent of 
transportation, with headquarters at De- 
troit, and on October 1, 1932, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Detroit divi- 
sion. Mr. Clancey was advanced to gen- 
eral superintendent of transportation with 
headquarters at Detroit, on June 1, 1936. 


TRAFFIC 


H. E. Watts, assistant to the chief 
trafic officer of the Wabash, with head- 
quarters at St. Louis, Mo., retired on 
January 1. 


Clark J. Ely, chief clerk in the general 
passenger department of the Colorado & 
Southern, has been promoted to assistant 
general passenger agent, with headquarters 
at Denver, Colo., a newly-created position. 


W. E. Bolton, industrial commissioner 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & 


Pacific 


with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
appointed industrial and agricultural com 
missioner, with the same headquarters. 


Earle G. Reed, supervisor of 


. ' 
I2ricui- 


tural development of the Union Pacific, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed supervisor of agricultural 
and industrial development, with the same 
headquarters. 


James E. McColloch, traveling freight 
agent on the Chicago, Rock Island & Paci- 
fic, with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa, 
has been promoted to generai agent at 
Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding T. L. Man- 
ning, deceased. 


C. J. Stegeman, traveling freight and 
passenger agent on the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
promoted to general agent at that point 
succeeding W. H. Benham, who retired 
on January 1. 


E. E. Eckert, assistant to the chief 
trafic officer of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown, with headquarters at Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed industrial agent, 
with the same headquarters, and the posi- 
tion of assistant to the chief traffic officer 
has been abolished. 


J. F. Anderson, chief clerk to the gen 
eral freight agent on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant general freight agent 
in charge of the freight tariff bureau, with 
headquarters at Chicago, succeeding L. G. 
Tuttle, who retired on December 31. 


Wilson G. Curtiss, general agent, 
freight department, on the Western Pa- 
cific at San Francisco, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to assistant freight traffic manager 
in charge of solicitation, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Frank H. Hoc- 
ken, who retired on January 1, and John 
H. Coupin, general agent, freight depart- 
ment, at Oakland, Cal., has been transfer- 
red to San Francisco to replace Mr. Cur- 
tiss. Carl W. Mangum, general agent at 
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San Jose, Cal., has been appointed general 
agent, freight department; at Oakland, re- 
lieving Mr. Coupin and Martin C. Kidd, 
traveling freight and passenger agent, with 
headquarters at Pocatello, Idaho, has been 
advanced to general agent at 
succeeding Mr. Mangum. 


San Jose 


G. F. Hardy, general agent on the Great 
Northern, with headquarters at Spokane, 
Wash., has been promoted, effective Janu- 
ary 1, to general freight agent, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding 
W. E. Hunt, who will retire because of 
ill health on that date, and E. C. Warren, 
general agent at Fargo, N. D., has been 
transferred to Spokane replacing Mr. 
Hardy. 


A. R. Anderson, perishable freight 
agent on the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, at Los Angeles, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to general agent at that point, a 
newly created position. John D. Stack, 
assistant traffic manager at that point has 
retired and this position has been abolished. 
Mr. Stack was formerly general superin- 
tendent of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern, with headquarters at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and in October, 1926, when that posi- 
tion was abolished, was appointed assistant 
traffic manager at Salt Lake City, later be- 
ing transferred to Los Angeles. 


Patrick Joseph Tierney, whose ap- 
pointment as assistant freight traffic man- 
ager of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Rich- 
mond, Va., was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 10, entered railroad 
service at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1901 with 
the Queen & Crescent Route (now part of 
the Southern). On May 15, 1905, he be- 
came overcharge claim investigator in the 
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P. J. Tierney 


Kanawha Dispatch office of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and on August 15, 1908, was ap- 
pointed rate clerk of the Kanawha Dis- 
patch, becoming chief rate clerk on Sep- 
tember 1, 1913. When the Dispatch Lines 
were abolished by the Director General of 
Railroads during Federal control, Mr. Tier- 
ney was transferred to the tariff bureau 
at Richmond as rate and tariff clerk. He 
was appointed assistant to general freight 
agent on September 1, 1921, and on Oc- 
tober 1, 1925, was appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent. On April 1, 1934, Mr. 
Tierney was appointed general freight 
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agent, in which capacity he served until 
his recent promotion. 


Thomas Jefferson, Jr., whose appoint- 
ment as general freight agent of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
10, was born in 1898 in Amelia county, 
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Thomas Jefferson, Jr. 


Va. He entered railroad service on Sep- 
tember 13, 1915, with the Chesapeake & 
Ohio as clerk in the office of the auditor 
of overcharge claims, at Richmond. 
Mr. Jefferson served as percentage and 
division clerk in the freight traffic depart- 
ment at Richmond from August 16, 1924, 
to February 6, 1927, and was appointed as- 
sistant commerce agent at Richmond on 
the latter date. On October 1, 1934, he 
became commerce agent and on September 
1, 1936, was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago, IIl., the position 
he held until his recent appointment. 


Robert Joseph Beatty, whose ap- 
pointment as general freight agent (com- 
merce) of thc Chesapeake & Ohic at Rich- 
mond, Va., was noted in the Railway Age 
of December 10, was born on July 20, 1899, 
at Indianapolis, Ind. He attended the 
University of Richmond and T. C. Wil- 
liams Law School, Richmond, and entered 
railroad service on July 17, 1922, with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio as clerk in the freight 
traffic department. Mr. Beatty was ap- 
pointed percentage and division clerk in 
the freight traffic department on October 
12, 1925, and on December 1, 1926, became 
assistant commerce agent. He was ap- 
pointed commerce agent on September 1, 
1936, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as general freight agent (com- 
merce). During his entire service with the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Mr. Beatty’s head- 
quarters have been at Richmond. 


Robert Pretlow Laird has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent (divisions) 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, 
Va., as noted in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 10. Mr. Laird was born on May 
2, 1901, at Suffolk, Va., and entered rail- 
road service on January 21, 1918, as clerk 
in the accounting department of the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio. He became percentage 
and division clerk in the freight traffic de- 
partment on August 7, 1924, and chief clerk 
to assistant general freight agent on No- 


vember 7, 1932. On Aug 
was appointed chief 
freight traffic department 
held until his recent 


Clarence Hilton Noble 
pointed general coal ght 
of the Chesapeake & Ohi 
Va., as noted in the Railwa 
cember 10. Mr. Noble was 
at Richmond and entered 
on January 7, 1907, as cl 
traffic department 
Ohio. He became tariff 
department on April 1, 1 
rate clerk on July 1, 1923 
1927, Mr. Noble 


of the 


was af 
executive rate clerk (coal) 
tober 1, 1932, coal freight 
the position he held until | 
pointment. Mr. Noble’s head 


been at Richmond during his 
with the Chesapeake & Ohi 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALIN‘ 


F. W. Alexander, 
assistant chief 
Pacific, with headquarters 
Man., was announced in t! 
of December 31, was bor 
town Junction, N. B., or 
1878, and entered railway 
1897, in the chief enginee 
Bangor & Aroostook, later 
ous capacities in the engi: 
ment of that road, including 
neer on construction. In 19 
ployed on location 
gouche & Western (now pa 
adian National 
year entered the servic« 


enginee! 


syste! 





F. W.*Alexander 


Pacific as a transitman 
Sask. Since then he has 
engineer at Calgary, Alta., a1 
B. C., and district engineer at ‘ 


Vancouver, B. C. Mr. Alexa 
moted to engineer of mainte 
of the Western lines, witl 

at Winnipeg, in August, 1927 


Arthur Montzheimer, 
ment as chief engineer of t! 
& Eastern, with 
Ill., was announced in the K 
December 24, was bor: 
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on January 23, 1869, and attended the 
Dixon College of Civil Engineering at 
Dixon, Ill. In 1886, he entered railway 
service as a roadmaster’s clerk on the Chi- 
cago & North Western at Eagle Grove, 
Iowa, and after attending college during 
the following two years, returned in 1888, 
to a similar position on the North West- 





Arthur Montzheimer 


ern at Sterling, Ill. In 1889, he was ap- 
pointed a rodman in the engineering de- 
partment and he was later promoted to 
instrumentman. In 1891, he was promoted 
to assistant engineer and served in that 
capacity at various points in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. Mr. Montzheimer pro- 
moted to superintendent of bridges and 
buildings, with headquarters at Milwaukee, 
Wis., in 1895, and in 1903, he left the 
North Western to become chief engineer 
of the Elgin, Joliet & and the 
Chicago, Lake Shore & (now a 
part of the E. J. & E.) with headquarters 
at Joliet. During the period of federal 
control of the railroads, he also served as 
chief engineer of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& Gary. Mr. Montzheimer has long been 
active in various railroad and engineering 
associations including: the American Rail- 
way Bridge and Building Association of 
which he was president in 1904, the Amer- 
ican Railway Engineering Association of 
director from 1927 to 
1930, and a chairman for three years of 
the Yards and Terminals Committee, and 
the American Wood 
tion. 


was 


Eastern 
Eastern 


which he was a 


Preservers Associa- 


OBITUARY 
William E. Wherity, lumber traffic 


ot ed : ; 
agent of the Illinois Central, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, died on December 17. 


John L. Nisbet, from 1925 to 1927 
president of the Georgia, Florida & Ala- 
bama (now part of the Seaboard Air 
Line), died at Atlanta, Ga., on December 
21. Mr. Nisbet had been in poor health. 


Bruno W. Rose, who promoted 
to land and tax commissioner of the Illi- 
nois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
in August, 1938, died suddenly at the Illi- 
nois Central hospital, Chicago, on Decem- 
ber 17, of a cerebral hemorrhage. A bio- 


was 
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graphical history of the railroad career of 
Mr. Rose and his picture were published in 
the Railway Age of September 3, 1938. 


Col. Franklin G. Robbins, who retired 
in 1927 as vice-president of the Chicago 
region of the Erie, died at his home at 
Highland Park, Ill., on January 1. Mr. 
Robbins was born at La Crosse, Wis., on 
February 14, 1876, and entered railroad 
service in 1888, serving during school vaca- 
tions as a messenger and later as a rodman 
and an operator for the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. In 1896, he 
entered the employ of Kenneth Hopkins & 
Company on the Chicago Board of Trade 
and in 1906 entered the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy as special car 
agent. He then served consecutively as 
traveling yardmaster, assistant trainmaster, 
trainmaster, assistant superintendent and 
superintendent. In 1913, he became super- 
intendent of the Elmira, Corning & Wav- 
erly (an Erie subsidiary), and in 1916 he 
was appointed general superintendent of 
the Erie at Chicago. In 1917, he entered 
the United States Army as a major and 
was later promoted to lieutenant-colonel. 
In 1920 he was appointed director of the 
Bureau of Service of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and two years later he 
resigned to accept the vice-presidency of 
the Chicago & Erie, later becoming vice- 
president of the Chicago region of the 
Erie. 


William W. Wood, superintendent of 
the safety and welfare departments of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, died on December 23, 


as reported in the Railway Age of Decem- 





William W. Wood 


ber 31. Mr. Wood was born in Missouri, 
on August 13, 1861, and attended Missouri 
Central College and Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. He began his career with the Balti- 
more & Ohio in 1890, becoming industrial 
agent in 1899, and later general industrial 
agent. In 1916 he, wa&s appointed special 
representative of the ‘president and after- 
wards became agricultural director. In 
1920 he became chief of the welfare de- 
partment. Mr. Wood was promoted to 
the superintendency of the safety and wel- 
fare departments in February, 1927, in 
which capacity he was under the jurisdic- 
tion of the vice-president in charge of 
operation and maintenance. 
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operation, but nevertheless of much im- 
portance from the standpoint, not of im- 
mediate, but of ultimate results There 
follows the above-mentioned endorsement 


of the Splawn-Eastman-Mahafh« 
recommendations with reference t 
government loans to railroads 
organizations “must be 


mmiuttee 
liberal 
Als ,- te 


pressed t com- 
pletion as rapidly as possible,” in which 
connection “every reasonable effort should 
be made to protect existing s hold- 
ers, but not where their securities have 
clearly lost all value.” 
Lower Costs Woutp Crea NEW 
BUSINESS 
Summarizing on “consolidation, co-or- 
dination and competition,” the report as- 
serts that “they make a serio mistake 
who regard the elimination wastes 
which are now inherent in the pr rail- 


road set-up and in the relations of all the 
agencies of transportation as a mere means 


of cheese-paring economy and depriving 


more men of work.” It adds that “trans- 
portation success can never be the product 
of high rates and restricted servi con- 
solidation, co-ordination, and the better ad- 
justment of competitive conditions “will 
reduce transportation costs, but they can 
also open the door to the better service 
and lower prices which will create new 
business and employment.” Next, as noted 
above, the commission rejects the com- 
pulsory single-system and th hand- 
for-the-railroads-in-consolidatior ideas, 
adding that the recommendations of the 
Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee with 
respect to this matter “were along general- 
ly sound lines.” Briefly, that mmittee 
proposed to eliminate the consolidation 
plan and to permit the commission to ap- 
prove whatever unifications it found to be 
in the public interest Meanwhile the 
study of consolidations and rdinations 
would be among the duties posed 
three-man transportation aut! t which 
would have power to inter such 
proceedings before the commissi Also, 


it was proposed to give the nmission 
power to require 


provision for 


“co-ordinations ut no 


compulsory « lidations 


was recommended, pending study of the 
matter by the transportation authority 
Sees Nerep For New AGENCY 

The commission sees the ni some 

such agency as the proposed authority to 


ld “promo- 
“are clearly not of 


carry on in the transportation f 
tional activities” which 


a class of functions which have been laid 
upon the commission by congress.” In 
other words, the report adds, “there is a 
field here both for continuing study and 
research and for act've, aggressive, and 


consistent leadership on the part of govern- 
ment which has never been occupied—the 
real problem is to fill that void the best 
possible way.” Finally, th ymmission 
does not undertake to how the 
continuing campaign which it thinks the 
transport situation calls for “shall be or- 
ganized and directed;” it that 


specify 


be liev es 
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“such matters can more appropriately be 
dealt with at other-times and on other 
occasions, as the congress may see fit to 
request our advice and assistance.” 


Status Or Tue Commission 


The two-page discussion of its own 
status the commission thought appropriate 
“in view of the rather widespread discus- 
sion of the general subject.” Its above-men- 
tioned denial that it is an “irresponsible” 
body is bolstered by the assertion that it is 
“in fact responsible to three authorities.” 
They are: Congress, to which it reports; 
the courts, which can set aside its actions; 
and the President, in that he selects its 
membership with the advice and consent 
of the Senate .... “and ean at will sup- 
plant members when their terms expire.” 
The great bulk of its duties, the commis- 
sion goes on, are “quasi-legislative,” while 
a few are “quasi-judicial” and another few 
“quasi-executive.” The admixture of these 
latter two, however, “comes about from 
the fact that they are intimately relatea to 
the legislative duties, and require the same 
special knowledge, experience and time for 
investigation.” (In this connection Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message transmitting the 
Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie committee’s re- 
port to congress last April expressed the 
view that the I. C. C.’s “purely executive” 
powers “are, in all probability, unconstitu- 
tional.’’) 

The commission thinks that “confusion 
of thought” has arisen because it employs 
a procedure which resembles that employed 
by the courts and because it performs “cer- 
tain duties which may be classed as ad- 
ministrative from the standpoint of its own 
work, but which are nevertheless integrally 
part and parcel of its quasi-legislative 
duties.” Finally, it is “able to.say without 
hesitation” that in federal and state regula- 
tion of railroads and utilities “the thing of 
supreme importance is to keep it most 
scrupulously out of politics.” It adds that 
“domination or influence of the regulatory 
body by either the executive or the legis- 
lative branch of the government is certain 
to bring it within the political sphere with 
results unfortunate if not disastrous.” 

Next the report reviews the traffic and 
earnings of transport agencies, finding that 
in 1937 the operating expenses, depreciation 
and taxes of all carriers aggregated $22,- 
245,000,000, with railroad operations ac- 
counting for “but 19.77 per cent in con- 
trast with 75.04 per cent for all highway 
operators” including 51.59 per cent for 
private automobiles and 17.22 per cent for 
private trucks. The review of class rate 
readjustments during the year notes that 
the Southern governors’ rate complaint, 
which had been held in abeyance “awaiting 
the readiness of interested parties to pro- 
ceed,” has now been discontinued “without 
prejudice to future consideration.” After 
brief reference to drought relief rates and 
co-operation with state commissions, the 
report proceeds to a highlight review of 
findings coming out of the freight for- 
warding investigation. In this connection, 
it says, the railroads have as yet had in- 
sufficient time to determine their policy 
with respect. to the commission’s sugges- 
tion that they offer forwarding services 
themselves “by appropriate cooperative 
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effort....through one or more wholly own- 
ed and controlled agencies, such as the 
Railway Express Agency.” Note is taken 
of the discontinuance of free 1. c. 1. pick-up 
and delivery service by the New York 
Central and certain other Eastern lines; 
but the commission nevertheless observes 
that c. & d. “now seems to have become 
an established practice.” 


Many New PRACTITIONERS 


A paragraph on the Railroad Credit 
Corporation reveals that that agency had by 
October 31 returned to participating car- 
riers $56,971,440.11 or 77.5 per cent of the 
original emergency revenue. It takes four 
pages to list reports published during the 
year in investigations instituted on the 
commission’s own motion, and considerable 
attention is also given to admissions to 
practice. During the year ended October 
15, 1938, 1,378 applicants were admitted—a 
new high. The passing upon applications 
“has become somewhat of a burden,” thus 
the recommendation for legislation permit- 
ting the imposition of a fee which “would 
c.mupensate for the time and expense in- 
volved, and would suffice to deter those 
who have no intention of making use of 
the privilege.” 

Before getting into its review of the 
work of various I. C. C. bureaus, the re- 
port covers in turn the commission’s com- 
pliance with the Federal Register Act, its 
standard time zone investigation, the 15 
per cent cases of 1937 and 1938 and the 
Pullman rate-increase case. 

Senator Wheeler’s investigation of rail- 
way finances has continued to engage the 
services of the commission’s accountants ; 
since its beginning in July, 1935, employees 
of the Bureau of Accounts have been en- 
gaged thereon “a total of 44,543 man- 
days.” Because of this and other present 
conditions the Bureau has been unable to 
make field investigations as frequently as 
they should be made, and indeed made no 
such investigations during the year of the 
accounts of carriers other than railroads. 
Meanwhile, “continued progress has been 
made in connection with the revision of 
the accounting regulations for steam rail- 
ways and sleeping-car companies.” 


BurREAU OF FINANCE 


The section on the Bureau of Air 
Mail appears for the last time, this 
matter having passed from the com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. The section on 
the Bureau of Finance reviews the year’s 
work of that Bureau in connection with 
such matters as certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity, acquisition of con- 
trol of one carrier by another, issuance of 
securities, and Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loans. Actual issue of $220,- 
682,272 was authorized during the period 
under review, a large part of which rep- 
resented refinancing. During the period 
covered by the report“the amount of tem- 
porary financing is more than three and 
one-half times greater than in the previous 
period, and about 49 per cent thereof ($16,- 
656,000) was for the purpose of renewing 
or refunding existing obligations.” The 
additional capitalization resulting from the 
various authorizations “amounts to $78,- 
788,067 and 2,552 shares of common stock 
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without par value, of which $34,056,500 
represented equipment-trust certificates is- 
sued to obtain new money for the purchase 
of equipment.” Since its previous report 
the commission approved R. F. C. loans 
aggregating $46,103,500 upon applications 
filed by 12 carriers. Also, since that time 
there have been five additional section 77 
proceedings involvmg seven railroad com- 
panies. 

The commission conducted 590 hearings 
during the period covered by the report on 
matters passing through the Bureau of 
Formal Cases; this was a drop from the 
679 hearings of the previous year but the 
number of pages of testimony taken was 
up to 129,359 from the previous year’s 
110,503. The Bureau of Inquiry conducted 
more than 200 investigations while the 
Bureau of Law concluded 45 cases. Ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Locomotive In- 
*spection and the Bureau of Safety, high- 
lighted in the report, will be covered in 
reviews of their separate reports in forth- 
coming issues of Railway Age. Likewise, 
the commission’s 18-page review of the 
work of the Bureau of Motor Carriers will 
be covered in a subsequent issue. 

The report’s section dealing with the 
Bureau of Service notes the indefinite sus- 
pension by the Association of American 
Railroads of the average per diem plan, 
but it pays tribute to the carriers and the 
A. A. R. “for the efficient handling of the 
1938-39 wheat crop, which was the largest, 
except for one, in the past 15 years, yet 
was moved without complaint.” During 
the year the number of fusion-welded tank 
cars approved for test purposes increased 
to a total of 527. 

The review of the work of the Bureau 
of Statistics refers to the A. A. R. pro- 
posal for simplification of the commission’s 
statistical requirements, the most important 
changes suggested being “the omission of 
the separation of freight and passenger ex- 
penses, the elimination of certain annual 
report schedules, and the consolidation of 
the various reports of operating statistics 
into a single and less complete monthly 
report.” As the separation of expenses “is 
part of any system of cost finding,” a de- 
cision on that proposal has been deferred 
pending the outcome of the Ex Parte 122 
investigation of “Cost Finding in Trans- 
portation Service.” The other changes 
proposed “are under consideration.” 

A total of 413 fourth-section applica- 
tions passed through the Bureau of Traffic 
during the period under review ; meanwhile 
there were entered in fourth-section cases 
452 orders of which 39 were denial orders. 
Taking all rate-readjustment proposals 
there were 442 protests and requests for 
suspensions, an increase of 14 over the pre- 
vious year. The Bureau of Valuation con- 
tinued the work of bringing inventories up 
to date and also supplied exhibits for sev- 
eral cases including the Ex Parte 123 rate 
proceeding and the Pullman rate-increase 
case. This Bureau’s appropriation was 
again cut “and it was necessary to reduce 
personnel to a point below what is con- 
sidered sufficient to carry on the work.” 
During the second and third sessions of the 
seventy-fifth congress the commission's 
legislative committee submitted 19 reports 
on bills or resolutions. 



































